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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS : AUCTIONS : BOOKS FOR SALE AND -WANTED ; CATALOGUES 


Sotheby’s 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
Thursday 21st April 1983 at 10.30 am 

Atlases, Maps and Printed Books' relating ‘to Voyages, Travel and British Topography 
(Enquiries: David Park or John Goss) 3+1 lots, illustrated catalogue £5 



Tuesday 17th May and following day at 10.30 am 
Valuable Mule and Continental Printed Books, Bindings, Autograph Letters and Manuscripts, 
with sections relating to Russia, Spain and South Amerlcn and Including Tour Medieval 

Manuscripts 

(Enquiries: The Hon. William Ward, Dr. Stephen Roe or Dr. Susan Wharton) 5 16 lots, illustrated 

catalogue £6 

Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, 

London WIA 2AA Tel: (01) 493 8080 Telex: 24454 SPBLON G 


As one of the earliest centres of 
printing In Britain outside London, 
it is appropriate that York today ts 
the centre of the Antiquarian Book 
Trade in the North of England,' 
offering the book collector: 

•16 antiquarian booksellers with 
over 300,000 hooka for sale, and a 
specialist dealer on most subjects. 
•Easy access - most of the shops 
arc only a ihojt walk apart, and 
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Information 
Officer Njlk 

Audio-Visual Media 
£6743 

The British Council, a worldwide educational and 
cultural organisation. Is looking for an Information ^ 

Officer, Audio-Visual Media, for Its London 
Headquarters. 

The Information Officer will aupport the Council's work 
in the uae of broadc sating and other media i n educe lion 
ancfinaocial/communlty development by the 
preparation of bibllographiaa end briefing pucka and by 
maintaining contacts with relevant oulsiple Institutions; 
answer enquiries from headquarters end Council 
offices overseas on ell aspects pt Audio-Visual Media. • 
work; operate and maintain the Audio- Visual Media 
resources collection. 

Applicants must have Ifbrerianahip qualifications and 
library experience, preferably including professional 
experience in informetlon/raference work; a degree 
would been advantage but Is notessentlal. An Interest 
In the U8a of audio-visual media In education is 
essential and experience of working In this field 
ib desirable. 

K- Starting salary including London Weighting 
fe;’ £07 43 on sc.Ble rising by annual Increments to 
£8929. Index- 1 Inked non-contributory 
. pension scheme. '■ 

; Forfuj^r Information and art 
eppfl chtlon form to be vetumed 
: 1 byiO May\983 writeorphone 
' qbottrig G/2 to Staff Recruitment 
Department. THb British 
' Council, 08 Davies attest, 
London W1Y2AA, 
tel 01-^998011 
ext 31 74 or 3481. 
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All advertisements are subject to the conditions 
of the accept anceof Times Newspapers Ltd , 
copies of wh ich are available on request. 


EXHIBITIONS 


York itself is just 2 hours by train 
from cflhcr London or Edinburgh; 
with close proximity to At and Ml. 
•An extensive ' book-search 
service. 

•Full information of all forth- 
coming catalogues, lectures and 
exhibitions, sent free on request. 
An illustrated leaflet with full 
details of all Ibe bookshops is now 
available from: The Hon. 

Secretary, . York Antiquarian 
Booksellers, 25 Fossgatc, York 
YOI 2TA (0904) 27467. 


LIBRARIANS 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC “ 

HEAD OF READER SERVICES 
AND SITE LIBRARIAN. 

(Sir Eric Mensforth Library) 

Salary: Principal Lecturer Grade: 211 ,931-El 3,290 (bar) - £16,016 
par annum* 

Applications am Invited lor the above post which involves duel 
responsibility lor the co-ordination of reader services throughout a iaras 
muW-aHe Polytechnic together with the management of the Sfr Eric 
Menatarth Library which serves the largest site wtthln l he institution. . 
Candidates should be graduate Chartered Librarians with substantial 
senior management experience preferably In the field of acedemlo 
Ubreriejiship. 

. Further (Malta and ‘ epplfoattwl tormi are available from the 
Penonbm Officer. Sheffield City Polytechnic, Halfords House, 
FHzatan Square, Sheffield 81 2BB. Tel: (0742) 20911, Ext. 387. 
Com plated forma should be returned by 2Bih April. 

Sheffield City Polytechnic is an Equal Opportunities Employer. 


. NEWHAM LIBRARY SERVICE 

Sub-Librarian 

(Lending Services) 

Initially baaed et Canning Town Library, the peraon 
appointed will ahare the management of the branch 
wHh the Branch Librarian. Applicants, who mual be 
qualified, will be expected t6 use their skills and 
Initiative to the full and to contribute, positively, lo the 
professional thrust 0 f the service, 

Application forma and further details from the 
Borough Utarlan, East Ham Library, High Strati 
SOUtlly E5 4EU , 

Closing dote 28th April, 1983. 

LONDON A 

BOrauGHC ^ 4 bB 


7 . 777 




UNIVERSITY OF WALES, LAMPETER 
SAINT DAVID’S UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


CandkUlw ihoukl be mgiiafet with quallBckUijiisIn vjbrariarwhlp; 
experience In cataloguing will.tjo an Advantage. SfudenU at schools of 
hbrananihip due to complete their courses In the summer of 1983 Mill 
also be considered: Salary within Grade 1A of the National Salary 
Structure for Senior Library Staff, £6,37S-£1 1,105, ' • 

Further particulars and application form obtainable faun the 
Academic Registrar, Saint David’s University College, Lampeter. 
Dyfcd SA48 7ED. Closing data *9 April, 1983. 
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MAN 

The Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute 
No. 1 of volume IB (for 1983) 
will appear shortly, 

£41 pa (4 issues). Mailed free 
(plus RAIN to Individual 
Fellows (subscription £32; 
£27 lo overseas residents). 
Orders and requests lor 


LI it 


RAI, 66 Queen Anne Street, 
London W1M9LA 

BIBUOQRAPHVI- Biblio- 

S raphlcal Society. Car- 
ogrophy, Palaeography, 
Sale Cetaloguee (Inal. 
Sotheby'e), Studio _pub- 
I Icatlons . Theatre, Typo- 
graphy. Lint 173 (339 
Items) from W . Forster, 
83a Stamford Hill, N1S, 
LI 14 

BOOK Sale. Walden Books, 
38. Hermaod St. London 
NW1, Opens Thuradayi- 
Sundaye, 10.30—6.30. 

over 4. OOO secondhand 
hardbacks end paper- 
backs reduced By et least 
33 St- Bale starts March 
Slat ends May 1st. LI 1.4 
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P«NQ u, Ne Pel (cam, Eva™' 
men, wanted by Shartr/b 
Books. Duka St BlldaSfS." 
Suffolk (0449) VxSifff, “ 
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TLS Crossword No 7 

A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct solution opened 
on April 29. Answers should be addressed to TLS Crosmxd, 
Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The 
winner of Crossword No 6 is C. R- P. Tyzack, 5 Ultmter 
Avenue, Cardiff CF2 5PT. 
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ACCOMMODATION 


Across 

I German novelist, gone to pot. 
(5) 

4 Literary architect who in- 
dulged in bird dog activities? 
(?) 

9 To fool them, Just speak the 
truth, said Cavour. (9) 

10 Mr Meil, teacher of accusa- 

■ five pronouns. (5) 

II Solitary and (with half 14) 
singular he«> of West.' (61 

• 12 Princess is acquiring Amelia’s 

. husband. No point. Give it 
MP- (8) 

lA Flavhil house, songful hotel. 

16 French laws are the making of 

, " Mrs OaskelPs witch. (4) 

T9 "... in retiring draw/ Hearts 
after Ibem tangled In amorous. 

; ” (Milton) (4) 

20 & 23 What tne Roman and 
his trouble were by Terence’s 
lime. (5.5,6) 

22 Priestley s Armageddon men. 

23 20. . 

26 Hate his son to be Claudio’s 

■ executioner. (5) 

27 What Interpretation of Scrip - 
lure’s author didn't know, 
wasn’t. (9) 

28 Mill girl who kept house at 
the. Grange. (5.4) 

29 Arilne' and Joyce's Maria 
dreamt of them by their side. 

(5) , , 


3 Novelist 

heroine . 

4 What the little victims*.* 
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6 uaniei : - • 

Browningizea. .TO ■ V 

7 Single man, aninof. ; 
girl’s driver. (9) L r'jM 

8 Comedy played In* ^ ; 

church. (5) gm 

IS 3h (I arount( 

brings ina «w h Jfi 
17 Blonche d4P en( r I . 
kindness. (9) 

(Horace).. (8) -w aynofli 
l( Lost, like Ounp w • ; 
dog. (6) 1 . » * : ; ■ 

Lee hh drink. (3) $ ■ 
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commended me* 1 '* 

Oxford. (4,5)' 
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Down 

,1 Fly, mamma!! Or yoii’IJ be in 
a Bulwcr Lytton novel! (9) ' 

2 Women are as Variable as its 
. , sbedp, , said gcot|.,(5) - *■(’ 
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John Payne Collier, scholar-forger 
Islam - faith and politics 
Did the Greeks believe their own myths? 
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A major biography from the author of 
A E Housman: The Scholar Poet 

The Brothers Powys 

RICHARD PERCEVAL GRAVES 

'Mr Graves has devoted himself to assembling a coherent triple 
biography from the now numerous printed sources, backed up by 
Information gained from surviving friends and relatives, and a 
remarkable piece of craftmenahip it Is. His account brings their natures 
Into sharp relief .' -Philip Larkin, Observer 
07100 93233, 392 pages, Illustrated £14.96 17 March 

The Travellers’ Dictionary 
of Quotation 

Who Said What , About Where 

Edited by PETER YAPP 

This fascinating and wide-ranging anthology contains over T0,000 
quotations, in prosa and veraa, referring to both well and leaaer known 
places and peoples throughout the world on both local and national 
levels and drawn principally from English-language sources from the 
fifteenth century to the present. 

0 710009926, t038pages £ 24.95 £1 9.93 to 31 July 1983 28 April 

Room’s Classical Dictionary 

The Origins of the Nemos of Characters In Classical Mythology 

ADRIAN ROOM 

Like all Adrian Room's reference hooka this study Is written for a wide 
audience. By carefully coneiderlng the relevance of the name with 
regard to the fife end deeds of Its bearer he gives the reader a clear 
understanding of the meanings. 

0710092828 £8.95 W March 

Announcing a A few Series 

The Making of Britain 

General Editor ANDREW WHEATCROFT 

Few themes run with consistency al I the way through the history of the 
British Isles, save the land Itself. The books In this new aeries examine 
' the varied and complex relationship between man and hia environ- 
ment, end show, how the landscape of Britain has acquired its rich 
historical density, 

The first books, to be published an 

The Norman Heritage 

1086-1200 

TREVOR ROWLEY . 

University of Oxford Department of External Studies 
0710094132, Profusely Illustrated £9.95 21 April 

The Georgian Triumph 

170Q-1830 . 

MICHAEL REED ! 

Loughborough University 

0710094140, Praiusaty Illustrated £12,50 21 April . 


A Miner’s Life 

1 DAVID DOUGLASS and JOEL KRIEGER 

‘Krieger's low-key commentary on developments and attitudes Is lucid 
and helpful.' Douglass provides a more charged account. The authors 
Went ue to see that "the quietly pervasive notion that life and labour 
underground have lost their taw and bloody edge" la a convenient lie. 
At the centre of the argument [a Dave Douglass's gripping account of 
what miners aclually do.' -David Smith, Guardian 

Q 7100 9473 6 paperback £4,50 14 April 

Theoretical Logic in Sociology 

Volume Two ; The Antinomies of Classical Thought: 

Marx andDtrrkheim 

- JEFFREY C ALEXANDER 

Professor of Sociology, University of California, Lbs Angolas 
'Thera can be, no question that Alexander's book is both brilliant and 
1 original, it la oeftaln to be read by all interested In sociological theory 
and the underlying paradigms of the field/ - Seymour Martin Upset 
' . 0 7100 9289 X, SBSpag^s £25 10 March 

International Library of Socblofly ■ 

The Family, Women and Death 

Comparative Studies ' 

S C HUMPHREYS : 

University Collage, London 
0 71009322 B £16 10 March 
International Library of Anthropology 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 

39 StoreStreet,.londdn WC1 .. 




THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX 
APRIL 22 1983 

Biography and Memoirs 391- 

-3, Italy 407 

396, 413-4 

Language 408 

Classics 398 

Literature 395 

Commentary 402-3 

Philosophy 411 

Fiction 399-400, 412 

Photography/Cinema 401 

French History 409 

Poetry 397 

History 406 

Poland 394 

Islam 405 

Scotland 410 


INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 


Arnold. Bruce Running to Paradise [Mary Kathleen Benet] 

Barraclouoh, Geoffrey From Agadir lo Armageddon: Anatomy of a Crisis [Zara Steiner] 
Beevor, Anthony The Faustian Pact [Keith Jeffery] 

Behan, Brendan After the Wake [Patricia Craig] 

Bold, Alan The Sensual Scot [Gavin Ewart] 

Brautioan, Richard So The Wind Won't Blow It All Away [David Montrose] 

Castans, Raymond, and Bernard, AndrG Les films de Marcel Pagnol [David Coward] 
Chubb, Judith Patronage, Power, and Poverty in Southern Italy: A tale of two cities 

[David Hine] 

Coote, Stephen (Editor) The Penguin Book of Homosexual Verse [Alan Hollinghurst] 
Dewar, Diana Saint of Auschwitz: The Story of Maksymilian Kolbe [Peter Hebblethwaite] 

Faroe, Arlette, and Foucault, Michel (Editors) Le disordre des families; Lettres de cachet 

des Archives de la Bastille [Michael Ignatieff] 

Gair, Reavley The Children of Paul’s: the story of a theatre company, 1553-1608 

[Julie Hankey] 


Gair, Reavley 


Ganzel, Dewey Fortune and Men’s Eyes: The Career of John Payne Collier 

[Arthur Freeman] 


Gibb, Andrew Glasgow: The Making of a City [John Hume] 
QilsenaN, Michael Recognizing Islam [C. J. Heywood] 
Grubb, David Beneath the Visiting Moon: An English Childhood 
Gutman, Yisrael The Jews of Warsaw, 1939-1943: Ghetto, Unde 


[Violet Powell] 


Gutman, Yisrael The Jews of Warsaw, 1939-1943: Ghetto, Underground. Revolt 

[Abraham Brumberg] 

Harris, MacDonald Screenplay [Lewis Jones] ' 

Hart-Davis, Rupert (Bditor) 1 Siegfried Sassoon Diaries. The War Poems of Siegfried Sassoon 

[Dominic Hibberd] 

Hunter, R-, L’. (Editor) Eubulus : The Fragments [J. H. C, Leach] 

KSrtesz, Andr6 A Lifetime of Photography [John Stokes] 

Kilby, Clyde S., and Mead, Marjorie Lamp (Editors) Brothers and Friends: The Diaries of 

Major Warren Hamilton Lewis [Humphrey Carpenter] 

Lainez, Manuel Maujica The Wandering Unicorn [Colin Greenland] 

. Lange, Peter, and others . Unions, Change and Crisis: preach and Italian Union Strategy and the 

Political Economy, 1945-1980 [Percy Allum] 

• Lloyd, Christopher (Editor) Social Theory and Political Practice [Philip Pettit] 

MacCormick, Neil Legal Right and Social Democracy: Essays in Legal and Political Philosophy 

[Alan Ryan] 

. Markus, Thomas A. (Editor) Order in Space and Society: Architectural Form and its Context In 

the Scottish Enlightenment [David Walker] 
Mikhail,' E. H. (Editor) Brendan Behan: Interviews and Recollections [Patricia Craig] 
Mortimer, Edward Faith and Ponyer: The Politics of Islam [E. R. J. Owen] 

O’Neal, Hank Berenice Abbott: Sixty Years of Photography [John Stokes] 

PiGGOTTi: Stuart Scotland Before History: With a Gazetteer of Ancient Monuments by ( 

Graham Ritchie [Leslie Alcock] 
Quirk, Randolph Style and Communication in the English Language [Marghanita Laski] 
Roth, Joseph Job: The story of a simple man [Michael Hofmann] 

Sassoon, Siegfried ‘ Sherston's Progress [Dominic Hibberd] 

Sam, Alexander (Editor) Scotch Passion: An Anthology of Scottish Erotic Poetry 

[Gavin Ewart] 

Smbthurst, William Jennifer’s Friends [J. K. L; Walker] 

; “’-Smith, William H.C. ■ Napoleon III - [Tony Judt], — ■ 

Stone, Norman Europe Transformed 1878-1919 [Douglas Johnson] 

Sutcliffb, Rosemary Blue Remembered Hills: A Recollection [Anne Duchfine] 

. Szarkowski, John, and Hambouro, Maria Morris The Work of Atget, Volume J: The Art of 

Old France. Volume 2: The Art of Old Paris [John Stokes] 
Tevis, Walter The Queen’s Gambit [Colin Russ] 

Veyne, Paul Les Grecs ont-lls cru d lews my thes? ; Essai sur {'imagination constituanie ■ 

\ , i. ‘ [Jasper Griffin] 

Walsh. Jeffrey American War Literature: 1914 to Vietnam [Stephen Fender] 

Yahuda, Joseph Hebrew Is Greek [James Ban] 

Zavou, Sergio Socialism di Dio [Patrick McCarthy] 

Commentary 

Cinema- LePomdttNord (ICA Gnemal fAlan Jenklnsl 

[Francis Amcs-Lcwifi] 

A5th<Au 1 h.rB S “ “*■ 

Shaw and Biography Michael Holroyd 

Poems by Tom Paulin, Peter Redgrove ’ 
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new victim for the Old Corrector 


Dewey Ganzel 

Fortune and Men’s Eyes:The Career of 
John Payne Collier 

J53od. Oxford University Press. £15. 
niffl223l2 ' ■ 

John Payne ' Collier, the scholar- 
forger. was one of the most eminent 
Shakespearian editors of the nine- 
teenth century, in the period between 
ihe death of Edmund Malone in 1813 

and the rise of the “new bibliography’’, 
perhaps, If one includes the tradi- 
tkmaliy contiguous fields of Tudor and 
Swart drama, poetry and popular 
literature, he was the most eminent of 
them all. His life spanned ninety-four 
wars (1789-1883), and he wrote, or 
e<fiied, or contributed to some ninety- 
five separately printed works, many of 
which are still of great service. His 
industry alone made him legendary in 
his lime, but his output is remarkable 
also for the quality of its basic 
intentions and the wealth of new 
matter and good judgment in its 
commentary. As a publicist of the 
Shakespearian past he added 
formidably both to the refinement of 
scholarship and to the spread of its 
appeal, to the extent that in his mid- 
career even the popular press (of which 
he was bred a representative) covered 
such matters in astonishing detail. He 
was a minor poet, a friend of Lamb, 
Hazliit.CrabD Robinson, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, an underpaid jour- 
nalist most of his life, an untiring 
administrator of the antiquarian 
publications societies of the 1830s 
onward, a library adviser and an agent 
of collectors; but never was he 
honoured and caressed as he had 
hoped, or rewarded enough by 
privilege and pension to enjoy growing 
vny old. His accumulated authority 
made him respected and feared, even 
hated, but never rich or “established”, 
Md k wound up a long life in 
comparative obscurity, bitter about it 
and about himself. He had deserved 
belter at the beginning; he did not 
wholly deserve what became of him. 

Collier’s positive achievements 
were, first, the rediscovery or re- 
evaluation of underestimated writers 
and books, and the propagation of 
relatively sound modern versions of 
waens of inaccessible texts; second, 
the assembly of bibliographical and 
descriptive data for hundreds of other 
works, printed and manuscript, and, 
for them again, the presentation of his 


findings in a popular form; and third, ■ 
critical and editorial work on 
Shakespeare, Spenser, early English 
ballads, poetry and entertainments - 
like the Punch and Judy tradition, 
which he was the first to explore - in 
many instances superior to that of any 
of his contemporaries. 

What set Collier apart from his 
contemporaries, however, was not 
wholly his merit, and what diminishes- 
or even vitiates - many of his 
achievements is not simply the passage 
of time. Collier was a phenomenally 
active forger of literary evidence, 
mainly to support his own independent 
conjectures, and as such the most 
remarkable and most dangerous of 
modem times. He is often called 
"impudent” or “shameless", as if his 
forgery were a matter of arrogance, so 
presumptuous and contemptible as 
only to be deplored and dismissed. But 
the impositions he perpetrated are 
anything but trivial, and so pervasive 
are they that even today they affect our 


reading and our understanding of the 
period he championed. This may be 
hard to believe, but Dewey Ganzel's 


biography has come along to make 
perfectly clear, by unconscious 
example, just how insidious Collier’s 
fabrications can still be. 

The fabrications are many and 
scattered, either in actual manuscript 
or - more devastating - in printed 
supposed report, based on nothing we 
now know. They apparently include 
corruption, by forged insertion, of the 
great theatrical records at Dulwich 
College (Henslowe’s Diary), of the 
registers of the Stationers' Company 


(a prime source for all research into 
early printed books), of theatrical and 
other balladry (ballads often all his 


own invention), of the accepted text of 
Shakespeare, Spenser and Coleridge, 
and of the notional authorship, 
auspices, or venue of several plays and 
other books by faked "contemporary” 
ascriptions. The most prominent, most 
outrageous (but not in practice the 
most deceptive) of Collier's projects 
occupied much of his own' later life, 
and continues to preoccupy the 
biographer: a scrappy copy of the 
Second Folio of Shakespeare’s plays 
(1632), now known as the Perkins 
Folio from the signature - forged or not 
- of a Tho. Perkins across its cover, 
which was prepared with a great 
abundance or marginal corrections in 
handwriting designed, deliberately, to 
be taken as seventeenth-century. 
Perkins or his predecessor, the 


Arthur Freeman 

annotator, was named “the Old 
Corrector" by Collier, and the name 
has stuck. Collier himself “discovered" 
and himself owned this artefact until he 
gave it away (or sold it) to the Duke of 
Devonshire in 1853, and upon it he 
based one full-length book and in 
large part two lavish editions of 
Shakespeare's Works. The Perkins 
emendations and their closely kept 
proprietorship occasioned tremendous 
scholarly furore, an acrimonious 
reaction and counter-reaction in print 
and in literary society, and eventually 
the disgrace of Collier, who survived 
the beginning of the episode by forty 
years. The Folio itself is certainly one 
of the most spectacular of modern 
forgeries; for it is just that from cover 
to cover - a mia-nineteentli-century 
hoax - and it engaged a generation of 
scholars in highly unprofitable 
wrangling. It set Collier's enemies to 
seek other examples of his tampering, 
and It led others to waste years in his 
defence. Most of Collier's other 
fabrications have been shadowed by 
this one, but the question for the 
biographer goes deeper and earlier: 
what makes a man do this sort of thing? 
And what is life like when you do it and 
are caught? 

Collier has very much deserved a 
biography more elaborate than that by 
G. F. Warner in the DNB, or the good 
chapters by S. Schoenbaum in 
Shakespeare's Lives (1970). Indeed, 
prior accountsof him have been largely 
devoted to totting up his offences; 
some understanding of “why a man 
of Collier's obvious ability and 
achievements would have committed 
forgery" (as Ganzel proposed, before 
changing his thrust) would be 
Interesting to have. But having ad- 
dressed himself to this problem, which 
is the central one for any 
such biography, this biographer 
immediately abandons it, and 
abandons it for one startling reason: 
Collier, he maintains, is innocent of all 
charges of forgery, and guiltless of 
virtually everything but credulity and 
having enemies. That thesis dominates 
Ganzel's book; 1 indeed, his book is 
little other than a sustained exposition 
of it, with data chosen in illustration of 
it, and characterizations and accounts 
of events dependent upon it. ‘‘A 
detective story , he calls It; but it is one 
in which the evidence is fitted to the 
solution, and where testimony which 
only Collier's real guilt would 
illuminate is degraded or suppressed. 

Ganzel implements his hypothesis 


with u great deal of special pleading, 
especially about motivation (“If 
Collier hud wanted . . . why would he 
have . . . ?” etc) and the effects of 
rivalry, as well as exhaustive if some- 
times misrepresentative prficis of the 
querulous pamphleteering which 
surrounds more tnan one of Collier's 
enterprises. The latter give a 
persuasive impression of a hostile 
climate, one in which Collier might 
be unfairly convicted, but to the task of 
exonerating him (for the cumulative 
verdict has never really been 
questioned, even by Collier) Ganzel 
brings only a. very selective body of 
evidence. That this evidence has 
impressed severnl early reviewers of 
this biography is not altogether 
surprising, for Ganzel gives no hint of 
the weight or breadth of the case 
against Collier, and almost no account 
of the physical evidence which remains 
to condemn him. Concentrating on the 
Perkins Folio (nearly half the hook is 
devoted to it) he skimps the other 


however, not good enough: they were 
shrugged uff in their time as useless, for 
the recollections they embody are too 
imprecise and too long after the fact 
to bear cross-examination. Neither 
witness could even be positive, in the 
end. which book he was describing, let 
alone what had once been in it; this 
testimony is soft hearsay. Second is the 
“fact" (page 339) that the Folio had 
been handled by an eighteenth-century 
binder, and “in rebinding, its pages 
were very slightly trimmed, and at 
several places the binder’s knife cut 
through an emendation in the ‘Old 
corrector’s’ hand removing part of the 
correction”. A good point, if true, and 
it would show that the emendations 
were in the book long before Collier 
owned It. But it isn’t true. Ganzel gives 
five Instances (page 441), ana my 
examination of the Folio itself in 
March, 1983, leads to my calling the 
first patently false: a strip, possibly 
removing on “old correction'*, being 
cut from the top of the leaf, but 


charges so much as to suggest, for n certainly not by the rebinder; Ihe 
reader who doesn’t know otherwise, second untrue: the emendation is not 


that they are gratuitous additions to the 


second untrue: the emendation is not 
touched, though an earlier scribble 


one great slander, few and Incon- in a different hand is; the 


sequential. In fact they are many, incomprehensibly false: nothing 

major and if anything more pernicious whatever Is crapped off; the fourth 
than the script of the Perkins Folio, highly doubtful: here the emendation 
for the latter has long been discounted, is, probably by accident, written into 
whereas the others still lay serious traps the end ot the page; and the fifth 
for modem scholars. wrong: what is cropped is not an 

But the Folio is the star of the book, emendation. These _ are presumably 


But the Folio is the star of the book , 


and Ganzel gives over 200 pages to a Ganzel’s best examples. 

.u.. „ .... ... 


dose account of Collier's alleged 
discovery of it, his publication of the 
notes, the controversy over their 
“ownership", their authenticity and 
the subsequent career of the volume. 
Only ten pages, however, are de- 
voted to a firsthand physical 
description of the book, and half of 
them are geared to accusations of 


One “factual" argument is left, 
based on Ganzel's “scrutiny” of the 
Perkins Folio itself, and some of the 
emendations it contains. On a quite 
different front, we must understand, 
the accepted text of Titus An (ironic us 
has been radically reordered since the 
discovery, in 1904, of a 1594 First 
(extant) Quarto, containing many 
readings which are obviously more 


further tampering, against the : staff of readings which are obviously more 
the British Museum, which! simply authoritative than those of the 1600 
haven’t space to refute. What pages Second Quarto, or of the First Folio, 
339-44 sny is really the sum total of itaelf from Q2 . qi , a t the Folger 
Ganzel’s arguments about the Folio Library, is still unique; its editor of 
itself (as opposed to toe uproar) and 1930 , Joseph Quincy Adams, itemized 


upon them: group of most -important variant nea/- 

While accepting, as we all have, that the end of the play came about because 
the marginalia are in a modern hand, the compositor of Q2 had used a copy 
Ganzel relies on three items of of Ql which was defective in the last 
evidence, two of them hard, to “prove’’ three leaves (K2-4; not just K4, as 
that John Payne Collier himself could Ganzel soys). Because of this he was 
not have been the forger. One Is the forced to Invent text to eke out what he 
testimony of two men who may have had, and while his inventions read riot 
■seen the book before Collier owned It. implausibly, the recovery of. Ql of 
Their "unrefuted testimonies” are, course supersedes -them. Since no 


Wagner Rehearsing the 
'Ring' 

An Eye-Witness Account of the Stage Rehearsals of the 

First Bayreuth Festival 

HEINRICH FORCES 

Translated by ROBERT L. JACOBS 


w **/i uig Biiituicjai uouub, ewut uw. iuwipiv»-wM — 

Performance, so that a tradition goes down In writing.' Pongas 1 
account takes the form of a blow-by-blow commentary on the - • 
ftafle action as H unfolds: fascinating reading for anyonewho 
■ knows and loves the Ring. • . . ■ 

Igor Stravinsky 

Hla Ufe, Works and Views ••:. ' ;■ 

MKHAIL DRUSKIN 

Translated by MARTIN COOPER 

This la a unique study in that the author Is a leading Russian- 
musfcptoglal with a special Interest In the mualo of western , 
Europe. Professor. Druakjn draws on hla own experience of 
Russian musical Iff* and bb a Schnabel pupil In Baffin In the . 
1930a, as Well as using a rich variety of sourcee, . . £13.80 qa? 

Brahms 

: Biographical, Documentary and Analytical Studies 
Edited by ROBERT PASCAU ■■■’ ;Y. ; iv. 

9®*lgned as part of the celebrations of the; 150th anniversary of; 

- r r ? h f na ' Wrth * tola book presents essays, by distinguished^ 

, 1 arson various aspects of the wjmpose^s lffe and wont 
7 JnffMdiia], giddies include a survey of, Brahma cultural worid, . . 

•ccounia of hlS Interest In early choral muSld and Mozart, end . 

v; tistalfef studies of lndMdud works. ; r ;_ ■ ■£20.00 pet 


The invention of Tradition 

Edited by ERIC HOBSBAWM and TERENCE RANGER 

Many of the traditions which are today thought of as vary ancient 
were In fad Invented. This book provides a fascinating 
exploration of this process; examples Include the oreation of 
Welsh and Scottish 'national culture*, the elaboration of British 
royal rituals In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and the 
origins of Imperial rituals In British India and Africa. £17.60 net 

Past and Present PubHoattona 

The Making of a Ruling 
Class i- .: 

, The Glamorgan Gentry i640-17$P. -,y { • v.-S V-J- ■ 

. PHILIP JENKINS'-’ • ■■ ^ i •; \ Yr -rr 

A major study of the social and political history of Glamorgan, 
between the Clvfl War and tha Industrial Revolution - a period 
for which there are relatively few local studies. Ttte author shows 
how Britain’s two 'revolutions’ might have been connected, and > 
; describes how tooal elites from remote comers of the country 
became amalgamated Into one rfew ruling daas. • £28.00 net 

BiitisliPubllc Policy 

177&-1939 •; 

■ An Economic, Social and Political Perspective 

SYDNEY CHECKLAND ; 

Professor Checkland vteWSpubibpOlloyqsa totality: he 
' dscusses the ecoriomlo aspeds, social and welfare prrivfelon, ' 
the background ktebtogy, arid the changing configuration of cfeBg 
; and Stefas the franchise extended. Much of the boqK la - ; V,. 
SntSmed with World War I arid the1920s arid '30s. £30.00 rift 


Revolutionary Prose of the 
English Civil War 

Edited by HOWARD ERSKINE-HILL 
and GRAHAM STOREY 

The Cambridge English Prose Texts series will consist of '. • 
volumes devoted to substantial selections from non-flotional . 
English prose of the late-alxteenlh to mid-nineteenth century - 
Writings which a fa both significant end not easily accessible. This 
book la concerned with radical proSs from Ihe period 1 642^60 
and comprises potitical pamphlets covering the years of the Civil . 
War and the Commonwealth, Hard covers £22 JO net ■ 

Paperback £7.80 net 

Cambridge English Prose Texts 

The Evangelical and Oxford 
Movements 

Edited by ELISABETH JAY 

The leading members of the Evangelical and Oxford moyantents 
ware key figures In the religious debate which so preoccupied 
Victorian society. This volume of selected writings, concentrating 
on Ihe. period 1 826-50, demonstrates tha complex social, . 
educational end pofiUoal Influences on that debate, and aheda . 

. light en the relationship between the two movements. 

Hard covets £18.60 ijet 
Cambridge Brigilsh Prose Texts , . ' Paperbepk £p,95 net 

New Essays on ! Dostoyevsky 

Edited" by MAL.COLM V. JONES and GARTH M. TERRY 

An important collection, occasioned by the centenary gf 
Dostoyevsky's death in 1881. While tha first section considers . 
specific Works (Crime end Puntshmpni, The Mot, The petite 
end The Brothers Karsnu «Ov). the second ranges more widely . 
over Dostoyevsky? religious and philosophical thoughl^and v '• 
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modern scholar, including Collier, had 
overseen 0 1 . it would be remarkable if 
the Old Corrector followed its text in 


important ameliorations virtually 
demonstrates Ciie contrary - but we 
hear elsewhere that “the real Old 
any way but the most arbitrary, and Corrector . . . collated f his Folio) with 
this is just what Oanzel claims: (he a number or early quartos ... (my 
Old Corrector bases a few of his italics). 


corrections on Qi of Tiius, and these 
cannot have come from any other 
source. Ergo, Collier is not here the 
Old Corrector. And because all the 
■ emendations in the Perkins Folio are in 
the same hand, he is never the Old 
Corrector. And because the Old 
Corrector is supposed, later on (page 
416), to have written spurious ballad 


Does this in itself imply that Collier 
was guilty? No. but it certainly means 
that ne is not “proved" innocent, which 
has by now become the burden of two 
hundred pages for Ganzel, and the 
heart of his thesis. 


Evidence of Collier’s guilt is finally 

to he sought in the long tedious 

in 'a commonplace-boofc preserved at arguments about motive and textual 
Folger. Collier cannot be guilty of that coincidence which Oanzel slants 
either. mercilessly, but also in the "other" 

This is so straightforward an matters to which he pays so little 
argument, among so much banter and attention. What follows is by no means 
Ingenuity, that we must take careful a list of all the “minor" forgeries, but a. 
account of it. How many and of what -f ew which deserve special attention, 
nature are the dependent corrections? 


Marines Tembelen", which Ganzel 
tells us “was the first contemporary, 
evidence to support the assumption 
that [Taniburlame] was by Marlowe” 
(pages 46-7, giving no indication that 
the entry is a forgery! Ganzel’s cryptic 
footnote says merely that “three other 
items from Henslowe's diary printed 
for the first time in HEDP were to 
become infamous", and cites Warner's. 
Dulwich Catalogue of 1881, where the 
allegations are indeed to be found). 

Now in fact all modern editors of 
Henslowe, and of Marlowe and 
Dekker, know this passage to be a 
fabrication, and there are at least nine 
(not three) other fabrications 
identified by scholars since Collier, but 
Ganzel scatters only a few hints to that 
effect - in his introductory chapter, 
page 7, among “assertions” by Collier’s 


Oanzel says (page 342) “in six instances 
[the Old Corrector] changed the 
Perkins text to match QJ. Four 
of these changes might have been 
conjectural . . . (Ganzel’s italics: they 
are indeed trifling, and no mention (s 
made of the dozens of emendations 
which have nothing to do with Ql). 

Now Joseph Quincy Adams Itemizes 
aver a hundred substantive dif- 
ference?, and, if the Old Corrector 
adopted Ql readings “vciy idio- 
syn erotically” he was Indeed hard on 
Ills secret source - for two dozen lines 
in the last six pages arc materially 
different in the better text, only two 
words of which (claims Ganzel; one, 
say [) the Old Corrector chooses to 
consider. 

The idea of any annotntor “using” a 
comparative text in this way is 
bewildering, but let us carry on: first is 
the alteration of “haynous Tiger” to 
“rauenous TIaer” by crossing through 
“hay" and substituting “raue” in the 
margin. Because “haynousV is 
intelligible (if not very attractive), 

Ganzel thinks “there is no possible 
explanation for the appearance, of this, 
emendation in the Perkins Folio except 
that the Old Corrector found the.word 
In.Ql , preferred it, and inserted it into 
..his folio". Well, yes, there is a simple 
explanation: “r^ueiious" Is precisely 
what - appears with “tiger'’ a page 
earlier, when Lucius. (V Ul S) calls 
Aaron “this rauenous tiger", and I 
think our forger quite correctly 
deemed that n better epithet. (Collier 
later cast doubt on its "necessity", a 
typical gesture of disingenuousness 
which he carries to an extreme with his 
Spenser forgeries: it was meant to take 
jii the sceptics, and It takes in Ganzel 
(page 344).) At any rate. “rnuenpuR" is. 

In editorial terms a traditional emendn- 
.tion based on similar letter-forms (and 
Ganzel misspell? the reading in both 
.quartos,: as he, niisreports Adams's ’wl. M 
hypothesis about the damage to the 
setting topy of Ql, ana extends 

A rlame'r fa- 
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Greg thinks a forgery Foakes and 
Rickett think genuine; one which Greg, 
thinks wrong Foakes and Rickett think 
right. This is a characteristic problem 
with the mass of the suspected “minor" 
forgeries, and the reason why they are, 
as [said, far more dangerous than the 
more celebrated Perkins emendations. 

(2) The Stationers' Register. Another 
depredation of Collier’s was that 
endured by the Stationers' Company, 
whose original manuscript Registers, a 
great list of books entered for 
copyright from 1557 forward, have 
been sophisticated. Others before 
Collier had made extracts from them, 
but he published in 1848-9, with 
Supplements in 1861-3, a larger 
collection of transcripts than had 
hitherto found print. Among Collier's_ 
selections were abundant modem" 





Adams’s "pole 1 * far upwardon a leaf to That there is nothing of this sort 
accommodate this crux). ’prdvided by , ‘Ganzel is a terrible 


"An equally compelling alteration" , omission 
says Ganzel, “occurs earlier in the 
same apt”: Marcus to the Roman 


detractors; later, hi reference to an all- 
out witch-hunt by Madden, Hamilton, 


multUude, “Behold us now", restored : has been accused of - even if every give all these page 
to Ql s 'Behold us pleading", and I instance was now thought a canard. the index doesn’t! 
admit that this would be hard to ; . • ' . . . 

explain , as the Old Corrector'S r- ® ' " enS wui * j In 1831 

. independent conjecture. It is meiri- Co ' 1, ,f f # Pushed. „ his generally 
cally a little rough, and not called for by « xce lJen j ™ory of English Dramatic 
the sense. According to Ganzel "the ^P e ! r ^’' the first major history of the 


ling to oanzel "the 
Old.. Corrector deleted 'now', and 
wrote 'pleading' into the margin. 
Subsequently he - or someone else - 
thought differently about the 
correction,, and the deletion was 
and f he marginal note 
partially erased". 

But once again this is simply not 
. : true; There isn marginal reading whiqh 
is ;. indeed erased, very successhilly 
(thete are.i quite a. lot of reeding? 
.erased in this area of (ext: many 
afterthoughts) . but it cannot be 
“pleading . I am not sure what it la 
even with ultra-violet; the letters "th’' 
seem to berinit. How Ganzel could 
read tliiSTesldue as "pleading" t leave 
to him.- He reproduces “rauenous" in 


:e numbers because 
. Not once does he 
even make clear that the passages in 
question are forgeries, or conjecture 
how they might' have entered the- 
manuscript independent of John Payne 
. In fact Collier had the loan of 


Shakespearian stage, and the first 
serious . attempt at an author-by- 
autlior, play-by-play catalogue of early 
dramatic literature since Boxer (1764),- 
if not Langbaine (1691). Among 

his many genuine new disclosures, . . .. . „ — , 

however, were several forged addi- “ rered while in Collier s possession" - 
tions to the important account book or ! dtormalI0, J from Collier himselfl - as 
- r if a custodian could identify, from 


Collier. 

the manuscript at home for two 
months, and Ganzel is disingenuous 
enough to declare that ft "was 
scrutinized when it was returned and 
there is no evidence that It had been 


.diary of Philip Henslowe, a leading I 
theatrical' manager of the 1590s, and I 
the father-in-law of the greatest 


, ^mory^wtM thirty new lines- in a 
tTBEic -5 li< ? ? { 2421eByes. ThU sort of silly 
nclor of bis time, ;Edward Alleyn, disclaimer is not atypical of Ganzers 

_ < . Anrtnrnrnc 


Henslowe’s papers survive at Dulwich ■ a PP aratus ' 
College, from Alleyn’s original 
bequest, and .they were studied and 
extracted by Edmund Malone for the 
theatrical appendix to his Variorum 
Shakespeare of 1790. Collier re- 


Fiitaily, Ganzel seems blind to the 
significance of Malone’s personal 
transcript, which was not available to 
Warner in 1881, but acquired by 
Dulwich College in 1895. Jn one 


(Above) John Payne Collier: an 
engraving from a photograph. 

(Left) A page of the Perkins 
Fofio of Shakespeare, reproduced 
from S. Schoenbaum's William 
Shakespeare: Records and Images 
( Scolar Press, 1981). One of 
the Old Corrector's emendations, 
shown here, became celebrated: at 
Coriolanus III i 131-2 (“How shall 
this bosom multiplied digest IThe 
Senate's courtesy?"), "bisson 
multitude" for "bosom multiplied"; 
and even Alexander Dyce adopted it 
in his edition. In his nineties, 
Collier wrote . in his 
Autobiography: 11 If (he proposed 
emendations are not genuine, then 
I claim them as mine; and there I 
intend to leave the question 
without giving myself further 
trouble: ... no edition of 

Shakespeare, while the world 
stands, can now be published 
without them". 


forgeries, described by Cyprian 
Blagden as "small pieces of evidence to 
support his theories of authorship” 
(77ie Stationers' Company (1960) , page 
z60). They are inserted in the 
manuscript as well, although sixty-five 
years earlier William Herbert, 
covering the same areas of text, had 
"missecr them. A full account is given 
by Franklin Dickey in Shakespeare 
Quarterly, I960. Ganzel ' devotes 
several pages to Collier's "good" 
edition, “a milestone in literary 
historical research", and says nothing 
whatever of the forgeries. Yet no one, 
before Collier procured access to the 
original Registers, had made the 
fabrications public. And again, they 
continue to contaminate scholarship 
on the period to the present day. 

(3) Title-page ascriptions In 
■ contemporary” hands'. There are 
many of these, none of which I find in 
Ganpl’s book. In 1862, for example, 
Collier suggested m Notes and Queries 
the authorship, Kyd, of 


his reprint trial runs of the P ^i 
signatures (see Modern 
ifotes 1942) Recent schoff 2 
rejected Kyd s authorship of John 

dosed!'' ^ iS 001 n "^ 

Two anonymous plays often atirib- 
uted to Robert Greene and to Shake, 
speare [George a Greene and Latrine) 
have rather a different career: onesur 
wing copy of each bears a holograph 
notation supposedly by Sir GioiS 
Buc, Master of the Revels, Identify™ 
their authors respectively as Greens 
and Charles Tylney. Collier was again 
the first to publicize the attribuiions 
and both quartos had passed through 
Part II o? the Richard Heber S 
(1834), when Collier was himself re- 
tamed by the auctioneers to catalogue 
Part IV. Because of his involvement 
sceptics have been found to dispute the 
handwriting, including Sir E. K 
Chambers (who accepted one, denied 
the second, but then changed hismisdi 
and S. A. Tannenbaum (1933), who 
saw forgery everywhere and roundly 
blamed Collier. Interestingly - and 
here again is the vexation surrounding 
everything Collier touched - the 
inscriptions are now generally agreed 
to be genuine. Or at least man of (be 
inscriptions: on George a Greene there 
is a secondary note probably too good 
to be true, "teste W. Shakespeahej". 
The most recent writers on the subject 
(Chambers, Greg, Seymour De Ricci, 
Mark Eccles, R. C. Bald and Charles 
A. Pennel (1965), not one cited by 
Ganzel) incline to accept all but this 
last fillip as aenuine. Where John 
Payne Collier tits in is hard to say, but 
he may have embellished one of the 
two titles with its suspect element. He 
gave it a? his reconsidered opinion in 
1863 that all of the manuscript was 
suspicious, a disarming gesture if ever 
there was one. But whatever Collier's 
responsibility may be, Ganzel, who 
one might expect to pay special heed to 
episodes in which Collier seems 
wrongly to hnve been suspected, 
knows nothing of the matter; and in the 
scholarly court the jury is.still out. 

(4) Ballads and others: From an ealj 
age Collier had a penchant for Verse- 
writing, and indeed published a Iwi 
Spenserian poem of his own in 1822, 
not a success, but competent, and 
warmly praised by Lamb. Many of the 

S ’ ned texts unmentioned by 
are also in verse, main ? 
doggerel , and profess to be of the early 
or mid-seventeenth century. There b 
for example a ballad on the Cocxpi 
Theatre not of 1617, with a remarkable 
allusion to Shakespeare’s Troim 
Cresslda, published by Collier in 
HEDP, for which no source was died 
or is now known to us. It hasgeneraliy 
been discredited, as have ballads on 
Othello (“about the date of IM 
Protectorate”, the extant MS for - 
but not in Collier's hand) and 
Inchanted Island", with a 


resembling that of the tempest > I* 
great mass of “original b* 1 *" 
preserved by Collier and h • If J 
nnhltchoH hv him in 1848-9 S treated 1° 



attacking the argumentative 
their impugners, and P a 7* 1 l 
attention to their content. ■■ 

At the very outset of hit t JJjJJ 

(1816) Collier seems to have inw2, f 
sonnet by Thomas Churchyard a 
Philip Sidney, nothing about wg* 
find in Ganzel; see D. T. B-.W . 
Review of English Studies 
the additional material in ‘ « 


Chambers , WUliam Shakes 

384-93. Near the eng* 

.. - .Jim writing I 

ballad enthusiast, Joseph 


(1930), pages 384-93. wear wjrfr 
it we fina him writing . 10 Wo0( jfaB 

j ,u..rr!nci rnsaon -WOO 41 “7 
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The 


Ebsworth, 




’ « u, 1W5 he Was to edfftte wtote tot to el^re”be 

l he first ume, and again this work was “hnste" led him- to "pass over” the 
as a ronjccture Inspired by prior text, valuable. But between Malone’s own jewels Collier unearthed. Worst of all 
E U L,“ of the diary (which he !the absence of any of the forgeries 

que^n^hat" rtie^oG ^Coreector ® tnplo > ed 0n,y l°* el «t.tne passages he m a l.ate-eighteenth-centurv fiilS 

knew and used the 1594 Ql Titus 
Andronicus" and hence that Collier 
"could not have been (he Old 
Corrector” because (as is surely true) 
had he known of Ql he would have 
proudly announced it., That the Old 
Corrector had access to a first quarto of 
Titus is of course not proven - indeed 
his lack of interest in any of its really 


published ty . slightly disrepuS . 


employed only to select the passages he ■ »n a l.ate-eighteeiith-centurv Bterai 
thought most , relevant), and 3831, at .transcript does not seem to Ganze 
least ten modem forgeries crept into worth remarking, 
the manuscript, interlined entries in a Leit »hd» 
fa riyelumsy imitation secretary hand. 8 


•^Tr ff os, U s.v„d^pK .«g5L3SE“o£ 


, w Oircei, jonn R.yc 

(no known relation). Collier based his 
suggestion on a unique copy of the 
book at L am betb Palace, upon the title 
of which we now find -Jhofii]: Kyd" in 
ronternporary (7) manuscript, and at 
the end of the text ’Tho. Kydd" in a 
han ?’ unllke Kyd’s own, 
,- W l f s ^!I known Jn 1862. ColUer 
ft Hi h f d ! h 5 l 7F* lt5eif *n 1863, and 
y the stU1 standard 

of K yd edited by F. S. Boas 

U fo 7 ,s of Carles 

Crawford s Concordance of Kyd, and 
several studies of the playwright. But 
M e m y 2 eart Wbw Couierf" S. R. ■ 

iSSh hn C r?i! al ? gUed thc ■ ; eafjy 

Lambeth books in great detail, and 


pondent, with “a where 

decent asypu will see’VTellme^ 

ir 
o 

wmuvcu in «'»■ -r - — — i:. , 

indeed, belongs properly 
Collier’s own lesser ongma< ■ 
Chambers’s 1930 account ol^ 
suspected Shakespeare 





imank 


,hM nagging impostures, save as part 
j'the nmnlng controversy between 
r«!ier (who turned silent) and 
rjjSnent Mansfield Ingleby, with later 
adumbrations by F. J. Furnivall; and as 
dways Collier is pictured as victimized 
by an unscrupulous Establishment. 

it\ Spenser. This is a blockbuster 
foreery- 1862 Collier issued a 
long-promised full edition of Spenser’s 
Wnrks which has since been 
rtWemed, perhaps by default, the best 
product of his editorial enterpnse. 
Oanzel calls it “the conclusion of a 
lifetime’s devotion to Spenser ... the 
crowning achievement of his 
career ... and the most complete and 
accurate text of Spenser to appear 
dnee the poet's death". Even G. F. 
Warner, m the DNB, calls ft “an 
excellent edition", and Collier himself 
considered ft his unshakeable master- 
piece. 

But just as in 1850 Collier required 
an “edge" to advance his new edition of- 
Shakespeare beyond those projected 
by Dyce, Singer, or Halliwelf, and 
came up with an annotated source 
nailable only to himself, in 1862 his 
Spenser, proposed as the replacement 
for Henry John Todd’s standard but 
weak edition of 1805, sought another. 
It was unexpectedly up against a rival 
in the excellent 1835 Boston edition - 
not well known in England - of 
Professor F. J. Child of Harvard. Once 
again Collier found his edge, again an 
annotated folio. It was no anonymity 
this time, but the Elizabethan poet 
Michael Drayton’s personal copy, 
signed by him and enriched with over 
sixty u contemporary” emendations in 
The Faerie Queene alone. These 
Collier made the heart of his new 
contribution to Spenser’s text, for the 
much-vaunted return to the quartos of 
1590 and 1596 had been largely 
anticipated by Child, whose work 
Collier assimilated, ' with ack- 
nowledgments ranging from com- 
plimentary to the condescending. 
Dravton’s marginalia were curiously 
similar to those in the Perkins Folio, 
duplicating for instance the eccent- 
lialYof altering part of a printed word 


part of a printed word 
as he had done with 


rejected as "unnecessary" - something 
again calculated to disarm suspicion, 
but nevertheless fodder for the editor's 
extensive apparatus. Collier simply got 
away with this escapade, pernaps 
because no one was much interested, 
and the spurious notes have come 
down to haunt even the most recent 
readers and scholars of Spenser. The 
standard Variorum text of 1932-56 
records every one of them, and no one 
since Collier has called the least of his 
chitrade into question. 

The “Drayton Folio" itself survives, 
full of Collier's own notes, and the 
purported red pencillings by Drayton. 
Collier wrote out a long catalogue slip 
for the volume, with sale-value 
certainly in mind ("This beautiful & 
genuine copy", etc), in which he 
emphasizes his own use of it, endorses 
the fake autograph , calls the red pencil 
markings Drayton’s and allows finally 
that “tne black pencil marks were 
probably by another hand" (my 
italics). As they are undisguisedly in 
Collier’s own hand, this is a cheap 
concession. All the red marginalia are 
modern forgeries, of course, and one 
finds it odd, if a function of limited 
access, that no doubt has hitherto been- 
cast on the relic. It has come down 
since Collier through the collections of 
Marsden J. Perry, Frank Brewer 
Bemls and Arthur A. Houghton (sale,- 
June 11. 1980, lot 459). 

No reflection on the Spenserian 
claims is to be found in Ganzel's 
biography. As biography, Fortune and 
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reliance on old, and defective, texts of answered by others - though it is true certainly have been available to 
Shakespeare and others. Collier did that Sir Frederick Madden is hardly a anyone who asked, are Collier's to 
call special attention to the rougher, lovable figure. To make him suspect, George Daniel, Thomas Wright, 
earlier and more authoritative or to convict him of forging evidence James Maidment, Frederick Ouvry, 
printings of his authors, but 'his against Collier, by standards far vaguer Robert Lemon (explaining the odd 
“methodology" depended less on the than those applied to the Old coolness in their relationship, which 
principles which we now generally Corrector, is none the less puzzles Ganzel), Thomas Amyot and 
accept (above all that “authority irresponsible Herman Mcrivale, and several. 


“methodology” depended less on the than those applied to the Old 
principles which wc now generally Corrector, is none the less 
accept (above all that “authority 1, irresponsible 

stems from the author, as close as we i s not remar k B hlp that a full-irnoth especially germane to the last years, to 
cangettohjm.andnotfromourselvesi biography over a decade in &te W. Etjsworth. Personal help in a 
than on the simpler notion that “early” ma kina fails so seriously to meet so P r °j ccl like Ganzel's is essential, I 
is better then “late”, but only when “ andemLd modern? pH, # ™Jy •» wain of the m, foils t 

modern sense perceives a crux. Thus h does seem hard to believe that at one have been itemizing; but one finds in 
he could treat his spurious emenders a time or 01her Ganzel did not find Ganzel’s guarded acknowledgments 
hne at a time , accepting some readings himse i f unable to explain away et one reference to only one well-Tcnpwn 
as desirable and rejecting others as more damning detail, but perhaps scholar, Giles Dawson, whose work on 
unnecessary, with the criterion selective ienorinz of sources wm the Collier ballad-anthology becomes 
throughout not the supposed authority explain eren that There is no the subject (for refutation) of GBnzel’s 
of the annotator but tne imagined need bibliography and the index is second Appendix. We hear nothing of 
of the modern reader. appalling (no entries for Marlowe, s - Schoenbaum. whose work Ganzel 

n Hemmed in as he is by his estimate of dekker. Spenser, or Dulwich, for c ® rt ® , 1 nl \ £i an , (“ 

Collier’s guiltlessness, Oanzel never example, and bad samples for Madden), A. W. Ashby (on Collier), 
properly -confronts the question of ’why everything else), so one can only guess ° T . ® n y° ne e,se be y° nd personal 
Collier should have done what he did. I w hat Ganzel didn’t use. Among recent fnends - 

cannot oner any solution in the publications he has probably not seen A pity, in the end, that the first 
compass of a review, but I think Richard Schrader’s Reminiscences of biography of the Old Corrector - and 
(casually) that money may have been Alexander Dyce (1972), and while he presumably tbe last for a while - has so 
more of a factor than we have employs Edward Miller’s biography little of lasting merit and so great a 
suspected. The profit, or lack of it, 0 f Panizzi in his unsympathetic potential to confuse and distract. It will 
from a successful edition or a flop was characterization I doubt if he knows be astonishing if in the future it is not 
not inconsiderable in Colliers day, and the work of Philip Weimerskirch given silent credence by the majority 
the many projects he pursued virtually (1931), Nancy Brault (1972) , or even who have not read it or behind it, much 
unrewarded cannot altogether obscure GiulioCaprin (Florence, 1945). He has as the pamphlet warfare Ganzel rightly 
the need he most certaimyfelt for certainly overlooked the important discredits hns heretofore formed the 
remuneration now and then. There are ear iy material on Collier and William basis of most judgments of Collier. In 
many indications in his letters and Godwin in the Pforzheimer Library's essence Fortune and Men’s Eyes is a 
journals of a gnawing poverty, Shelley and His Circle, ed D. H. contribution to just that prejudiced 
alongside other needs, which literary Reiman, VI (1973), and the adverse tradition, and itself a perpetuation of 
success could satisfy in part; a commentary in the recent edition of the controversy. Along with the 
biographer might consider at least the Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakespeare controversy It perpetuates the 
temptation to forgery based on want, (first printed by Collier from his own results of Collier's crimes. He died 
Collier himself aside, the quick'- shorthand, but arbitrarily altered by unrepentant, as Chambers notes, 
estimates one may be tempted to form him), in addition to all the books and although perhaps not so "devoid of 
of his eminent contemporaries ought articles noted above. Among older conscience ... in literary matters" as 
not to depend entirely on a thesis- works he must have relied on H. B. G. F. Warner suggests, Indeed at the 


at a lime, anc 


Jhtospeare, Collier made a great 
show 01 judicious selection: some half 
of the corrections were noted, often 
with detailed commentafy, but 


Men’s Eyes is so seriously flawed by its 
central misconception that little of it 
survives to be credited. True, it Is fair 
to Collier in many matters of genuine 
achievement, ana I confess T never 
thought that in reading the first life of 
“the Old Man" (his own winsome self- 
depreciation) I would be labouring the 
obvious about Collier's crimes, rather 
than pleading his redeeming virtues. 
These include the fabled industry, the 
sensible influence upon collectors like ■ 
Devonshire and Ellesmere, the valued 
contributions towards the completion 
of a British Museum catalogue, 
discarded though they were, and the 
sincere, if halting, progress towards 
sounder editorial principles for 
Elizabethan texts. Here Ganzel is 
properly complimentary, although he 
exaggerates Hie wisdom of Cojlier’a 


suspected. The profit, or lack of it, 0 f Panizzi in his unsympathetic 
from a sucressfuf edition .or a flop was characterization I doubt if he knows 
not inconsiderable in Collier s day, and the work of p hnip Weimerskirch 


the many projects he pursued virtually 
unrewaraed cannot altogether obscure 


(1981), Nancy Brault 
GiulioCaprin (Florenc 


, or even 

unrewarded cannot altogether oqscure Giulio Caprin (Florence, 1945). He has 
the need he most cerlamlyfelt for certainly overlooked the important 
remuneration nowand then. There are early material on Collier and William 
many indications in his letters and Godwin in the Pforzheimer Library’s 
journals of a gnawing poverty, Shelley and His Circle, ed D. H. 
alongside other needs, which literary Reiman, VI (1973), and the adverse 


.Ganzel is quite unpleasant about oui ne never credits it, nor the longest for conviction ana aosoiuuon. -i am 
gentle and talented scholars like Dyce, non-Collierian study of the Perkins bitterly [sad] and most sincerely 
: and positively nasty about major rivals Folio (by Tycho Mommsen, Berlin, grieved that in every way I am such a 
like Madden and Panizzi. Even 1854, 496pp). Much of Ganzel’s work despicable offender. 1 am ashamed of 
Malone is subjected to unworthy has been with MSS sources, at ten almost every act of my life", he wrote. 


reflections, and the minor cast of public libraries, but he has missed 
Hamilton, Ingleby, Furnivall and J. O. some of the best material at Harvard 

TT-li: II /.L. — I— MMlh / \ll A lU. 


almost every act of my life”, he wrote, 
fifteen months before Ills death . a crl de 
coeur Ganzel will not take as an 


Halliweil (the main contestant with 
Collier for pre-eminence as a 
nineteenth-century Shakespearian) 
are as tendentiously handled for the 
worse as Hepworth Dixon, Henry 


jontestant with (among W. A. Jackson’s books), the 
inence as a rhillipps correspondence at King's 
Shakespearian) College , Cambridge, and the Halliweil 


are as tendentiously handled for the Papers at the University ^ of Edinburgh, 
worse as Hepworth Dixon, Henry as well as the two largest private 
Wellesleyand Will Warner are for the collections known to me (rny own and 
better. The slurs on the British one in Japan). Among a hundred 
Miiseuni - - staff will no doubt be . letters lit the r former, which : .tyould 


Out of singing and into satire 


Julie Hankey 


Rmvlby Gair 

The Children of Paul’ai the story of a 
theatre company, 1553-1608 

£19^j ^ am ^^8 e University Press. 

QS21 24360 2 

The pleasure and value of Reavley 
flair s history of the Paul’s children's 
taeahe company He chiefly in Its vivid 
Picture of the actual physical setting of 
“ Q plays, not only inBide the theatre, 
7J ro V nd “bout, in the cathedral 
*»Jes, in the churchyard and in the 
“Joining parishes.If one were inclined 
w see a sharp contrast between the 
JCQOiarly and ecclesiastical milieu of 
ihc little choristers and the rough world 
W the adult stage, this book is a 
corrective. 

. fc The scene ,in the cathedral was 
J^ghri-Hke: here on one side, "by st. 
naithe s dore’ ■ are little boyS “pissinge 
u pon stopes in the church ... to slide 

S o as imon ysse"; there is a dog 
ling "the malt” upon which the 
care-choral knelt to sing the Litany; 
kL he 5 le «ple are sightseers, who “in 
Of divine service . . . hallowe, 
paw stones; and ihake great noises, 
down pjainlle Into the quire"; at 
™®,WtTeme end of the south aisle a 
Wrier brings His horse and cart up the 
*‘«P8 of the church to his shop In a side 
W* 1 ; and through the main aisles 
.jnere is a continuous tramp “of all kynd 
2i nr den Rearing people, as colliers 


that the place was turned, says Gain 
into “a cluster of Jumbled shops and 
sheds , . . tenements and mansion 
houses” , some of them built against the 
cathedral walls, obscuring its windows, 
Bnd ail of them givingorf coal smoke 
and foul sewage. The yard was 
notorious for violence, some of It 


and foul sewage. The yard was 
notorious for violence, some of it 
committed by the clerics - one senior 


■Sa its! business' with 
> jSLtf • (he ; church.' The . church 
ufanitAfri« a . themselves: observed, : no 


“groaped’’ a servant-maid "forcibly 
sundrre times”. ' 

. In among all this lived and wdrked 
the choristers, singing angelically, as 
foreigners testified, but moat of the 
time on the look-out for their "spur- 
money”, a fine exacted from anyone 
entering the church with spurs on. It 
was a perk "whereon thdy sett their 
whole minds", even interrupting 
people at their prayers to get it. Most of 
this fascinating detail comes from -Tne 
Visitation Report of Bishop Bancroft 
(1598) and Gair makes similarly good, 
use of the local-parish registers to build 
up a picture^ of the surrounding 
population - artisan-tradetoien, 
lawyers, church officials all living 
cheek by jowl with the destitute and 
desperate. 

Infant mortality was high, bubonic 
plague was si reciirrihg calamity, but 
the district was; .awarding to bis 
analysis, populous and, on the whole, 
prosperous. The establishmentof the 
Paufs children, by the eariy 1570s, ib a 
local playhouse of their own;- was -, a 
commercially- sound enterprise. Gair 
uses ' the content of ; the jriays 
themselves, ; and- con^mportfy 
evidence of tradesmen and , their 
servants attending Pauls playhouse 
(cheap . at twopencel fourpence and 
. sixpence. . Compared t 

bank prices 
r-cbajlengetbe utyal W 
eotefiamnawrts Were-e 
1 ■ courtly plays wetethe e 

than,Hienile,apdhis 


In this same spirit of detailed „ 
investigation, Gair takes pains to 
discover the exact whereabouts of the 
theatre - hitherto only vaguely known 
- a house, it appears, in the north-west 
comer of the chapter-house prednet. 
yet another excrescence op the body of 
the cathedral. It incorporated a part of 
the cloisters, the stage itself being 
across the comer with the lower ana 
upper cloister arches serving for doors 
or entrance and the “above”. Gair 
gives us a diagram, which is a help, but 
a drawing in Walter Hodges’s manner 
would also have been welcome. 

With these pictures, part Brueghel, 
part diagram, set before us, Gair takes 
us through a narrative - one that has- 
been told before but not perhaps in so 
much detail - of the Paul’s boys’ 
progression from the grammar-school 
ana tbe court to the virtually pubUc 
(though called private) commercial 
theatre. He describes the .personalities 
of their masters^ what kind of life! tbe 
bow led. : the trailing they received, 
bow. . their • -pfyjfi.'- ' exploited]- • tb«r 
particular talents, and what the stage 
directions reyeal about the special 
features of their stage. It is at this point 
that one begins to feel the need for 
some recognition in. the author of tbe 
real strangeness, to a-modem reader, 

. at.the.heart of Ms subject. . . 

That children should have been so 
1 prominent dramatically during the first 
three-quarters of the sixteenth century 
(and, in fact, before), officially smiled 
■1 upon and served by -'-.the- best 
playwrights; and that they shoujd have 
continued to be taken seriously enough 
forLyly;Marstfm, Jonson, Middleton 
and otheja to write for them even after 
the adult companies had become fixed 
and respectable in the last auarter of 
•1 the century -vsiirefy tftis ^ an 


childishness. Constant reference is 
made to it in the plays. These were not 
like the boys In the adult companies, 
who endeavoured to lose themselves in 
the characters they portrayed: ■ the 
children's plays, on the contrary, 
freouently use antl-illuslonistic 
devices, particularly burlesque, so as to 
exploit the gap between actor and 
character. It Ts not that Gair does not 
mention these devices. He does, but in 
a local way, play by play. One might 
agree or disagree with him over this or 
that - for example over the degree of 
deliberate exaggeration In some of 
Maiston’s language. But overall there 
)s not the breadth of idea Implidt in his 
subject, a breadth suggestively- at 
hand, for example, in a.book. he lists in 
his bibliography, Philippe Arifes’s 
Centuries of Childhood. 

The whole question of where tbe 
child stood vir-d-viy the adult world; at 
the beginning and at ihe 'end of the- 
pfcriqd,. recelvfea hdv conjideratlain.. 

Ariedmight have seen , in the flpweririg! 
-Bnd withering^ the boy’s companies, 
an Illustration of his thesis that the 
child, from being regarded as a 
' smaller, Jess complete member of the 
adult world, came to be seen as an 
altogether separate creature, to be 
kept Innocent of the imperfections of 


alternately beasted and npotheosized, 
and finally left hostage to the futile 
controversy of his own making. 
Perhaps that, like it or not, is to be his 


on their theatre. And ft fits, perhaps 
not fortuitously, with the easy-going 
encroachments between the secular 
and the divine Inside the cathedral. 

As the Puritan spirit began to tidy up 
this seeming muddle during the first 
years, of the seventeenth century, so 
the boys, on their side, hairing already 
imprudently involved themselves m 
file Marp relate controversy (for which 
they were temporarily banned), began 
to abuse their old privilege. Like the 
skimmity riders in 77te Mayor of 
Casterbrldge, they acted out a local 
scandal, again to the displeasure of the 
authorities. As Hardy’s character says: 
" "Us too rough a Joke, and apt to 
wake riots in towns. Their days were 
numbered. Gair gives several reasons 
for the demise of.St Ppul's theatre, one 
of the most cogent being that by the 
end they pad really ceased to be. 


m-i 





consequence to its seniors.- turns dock 
The , Child Actors: a Chaplet, in 
Elizabethan stage hfstdry: Hfilebrand. 
without 1 <going into anything. : so 
ambitious, nevertheless touches on the 
old and officially sanctioned ceremony 
of the- Boy Bishop, a sort -pf Lord - of 
■ Misrule, as Having some bearing on the 
subject. But Gair Leaves these things 
alonet Perhaps they are/ impossibly 
speculative. Arid yet the idea (hat the 
boys,. whose plays ^yere 
and didactic, were look 


.'iiopj5ed>: being .drafted ; fa ■ jfyom’; the 
fchotfy as they always had been.? ,n their 
' last Master ' was more Interested fa 
music, why did they not go oh 
attracting others who were interested 
- in them as boy actors? Could it be that 
they bad simply become an 
■ anachronism, as the Fool was 
beginning to be, left over from an 
-earlier order of things? Although it 
■avoids this kind of question, Gair’s 
i book ,is nevertheless; on its own 
; l ground i informative: and. at. limes 
i faicuiaung. ■ ' 


ersity Press. £15, paperoaok.ta.ou. 

Q 52-1 24604 0) edited by Kenneth 
Muir and StahJey Wells and original*. 1 
. ly .published to Shakespeare Survey; 
Me: "King; -Lear: . A j; R efreshed,: 
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POLAND 


Consigned to extermination 


Abraham Brumberg 


Yisrael Gutman 

The Jews of Warsaw, 1939-1943: the Ghetto’s social fabric, less experience. to be consioereo ^vermin and supple "villagers and Itowntotir, 

Ghetto, Underground, Revolt attractive, even repellent: the detested was beyond human understanding. the aid and rescue of Jews per se 

'TrancintMt fmm the Hebrew hv Ina Jewish police, tlic curious institution of , f , became an all-consuming mission . 

2J5S2? 1 f h H “ by 1 “Thirteen”, which combined various There was yet another factor that 

Friedman administrative and police functions contributed to the erosion of Jewish He also shows the other side: the 

487pp. Brighton: Harvester. £25. with ostensible charitable activities, will and spirit, and that was the resilience of antisemitic prejudices 
0710804113 and whose officials were motivated by behaviour of the surrounding among most Poles, and even more 

— — * little more th&n personal greed and lust population# The attitude of the Poles importantly the fact that the London- 

When the Germans entered Warsaw for power, and finally the notorious toward the systematic persecution and based Polish Government as well as its 
on September 30, 1939, there were Jud enrol. The last of these, despite the extirpation of the Jewish community armed forces inside Poiand (the Home 

" ... . ... r -e «»_ I... U un nt Annw _ A Vt ni»rd chnrlrina V n>mk( in 


flourishing political underground, figments of inflamed imaginations, rather more about the Council for Aid The final chapters of Gutman’ih t 
dominated by the Jewish socialist Bund The human mind could not assimilate to j e ws (Zegota), which was are devoted to an exhaustively HpK 

and various left-wing Zionist (mostly such evil. To be treated like established in Warsaw in late 1942. But account of the uprising in the nS?, 

youth) organizations. Untermenschen was, however dreadful i ie generously acknowledges the fact which began on April 19 1943 0 J 

There was, of course, another side to and humiliating part of the Jewish that for manv Poles, both intellectuals -which lasted, fitfully, for soim six ta 

the Ghetto's social fabric, less experience. To be considered vermin and simple “villagers and townfolk , seven weeks - that is, well into ]»«I 


There was yet another factor that 
contributed to the erosion of Jewish 


ana simple "villagers and towntotk , 
the “ala and rescue of Jews per se 
became an all-consuming mission”. 


He also shows the other side: the 


will and spirit, and that was the resilience of antisemitic prejudices 
behaviour of the surrounding among most Poles, and even more 
population. The attitude of the Poles Importantly the fact that the London- 


honourable motives of some of its has been 
members famnns them i(4 head. Adam contentious 


could expect no mercy from the (to extermination of Warsaw’s Jews - same time of exaggerated acci 
quote a contemporary diary) ‘‘well fed, including, in the end, the Judenrat by Jewish survivors. It is a 
sleek and far conquerors. Indeed, members themselves. Side by side with which meats special considered 
within a few days the armed the paper-covered corpses and tattered suffice It to say that Gutman 
representatives of the Herrcnvolk wrecks staggering through the streets fully balanced treatment 
were amusing themselves on the streets of the Ghetto there were restaurants documentation make palpably — 
of Warsaw by forcing well-dressed and cafes catering to the upper crust that the bulk of the Polish populace 
Jewish women to clean latrines with (privileged officials and a handful of regarded the fate of their Jewish 
their underwear, plucking the beards people who managed to hold on to neighbours with indifference at best, 
of Orthodox Jews, and engaging In remnants of their pre-war fortunes); with outright hostility at worst. There 
sundry other high-spirited pastimes - bands of half-crazed youngsters were, indeed, some luminous 
frequently to the obvious delight of specialized in snatching I oaves of bread exceptions, all the more impressive in 
the non-Jewish onlookers. More from those fortunate enough to obtain view of the fact that any active help 
ominously, the Wehrmacht began to them. Gutman does not spare us these given to Jews was punishable b) 
round up thousands of Jews for forced grisly details. He neither justifies nor often of the culprit’s family e 
labour, and to confiscate Jewish condemns them, but places them Gutman notes and pays tribute! 
property - sporadically at first, and firmly, and rightly, within the Poles who, for humanitarian, n 
increasingly with exemplary Teutonic framework of “a deformed society and ‘ideological reasons, riske 
thoroughness. But not even in their suffering under relentless stress”. lives in order to snatch yet t 
most gruesome nightmares could A question that for years has **?*?* fr P™ enem y may 
anyone imagine that these acts of preoccupied layman and scholar alike mi sht wtsh that Gutman ha 
wanton sadism were but an innocent ls w fiy so man y Jews allowed 


seven weeks - that is, well into June 
As Gutman notes, “it fook u,, 
Germans longer to quell the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising than it had tak?n ihm 
to defeat entire countries" WhS 
emerges so starkly from the account i 
that while the number onH 
combatants was about 750 (500 from 
the ranks of the left-wing Zionists 
Bundists and Communists, and 250 
representing the right-wing Revisionist 
Zionists), it was actually the whole 
population of the Ghetto, indudina 
some “wildcat” groups not affiliated 
il oraanis 


nearly 360,000 Jews -almost one-third honourable motives of some of Us has been the subject of many Army -AK) were shockingly remiss in representing the right-wing Revisionist 
of the total population - living in the members (among them its head, Adam contentious (and frequently failing both to alert world opinion to Zionists), it was actually the whole 

already ravaged Polish capital. Like Czemiakow), in effect served ns an sanctimonious) claims made by dmigrf the mass murder of the Jews (this population of the Ghetto, indudine 

their Gentile neighbours, the Jews instrument of the Nazi design for the and Communist Poles alike, and at the despite heart-rending pleas from some “wildcat” groups not affiliated 

could expect no mercy from the (to extermination of Warsaw’s Jews - same time of exaggerated accusations Poland), and to offer any assistance, with any political organization, which 

quote a contemporary diary) “well fed, including, in the end, the Judenrat by Jewish survivors. It is a subject either by hiding and sheltering the participated in the resistance. By that 

sleek and far conquerors. Indeed, members themselves. Side by side with which meats special consideration, but victims or by supplying the fighters time there were no voices clamouiim 

within a few days the armed the paper-covered corpses and tattered suffice It to say that Gutman’s care- with more thaa a handful of (largely for caution or compliance. It ms 

representatives of the Herrcnvolk wrecks staggering through the streets fully balanced treatment and unusable) weapons. This situation obvious that the Germans were out 10 


documentation make palpably clear changed after the first battles in massacre -the rest of the Jewish 
that the bulk of the Polish populace January 1943, and more markedly so community, and the 50,000 Ghetto 
regarded the fate of their Jewish after the outbreak of the uprising two inhabitants were determined to resht 
neighbours with indifference at best, months later. But even after this them, some with weapons (mostly 
with outright hostility at worst. There remarkable display of courage (which, home-made Molotov cocktails) some 
were, indeed, some luminous according to a publication ofthe Home by hiding in underground passages and 
exceptions, all the more impressive in Army, demonstrated that the Jews, bunkers that had been constructed in 
view of the fact that any active help hitherto steeped in “their racial the weeks preceding the final German 
given to Jews was punishable by death, materialism", finally changed their onslaught. It was a struggle to the 
often of the culprit’s family as well, “completely passive attitude"), the death - and it ended in the death of 
Gutman notes and pays tribute to those Home Army contented itself with little almost all of the desperate, abandoned 
Poles who, for humanitarian, religious more than ardent declarations. In fact, and tenacious remnant of what had 
and ideological reasons, risked their- the revolt was partly viewed as a once been the most populous Jewish 
lives in order to snatch yet another Communist and Russian plot designed community in Poland. The Jews of 
victim from the enemy maw. One to precipitate an untimely insurrection Warsaw, 1939-1943, is an enduring 
might wish that Gutman had said ty Polish population at large. monument to their martyrdom. 


S Sfe je»tah ,heir °PR r «‘9“ “P 1 * »■ "“I 


"u. V very end. I confess I find the very 
race in Europe , and that within four wording of this question offensive,! 

gj, hS XSZ K turning as it does that 

w j 1 * armed revolt is foe only form of 
5E* opposition to evil, and ignoring the fact 

either murdered in tne gas ovens uU» u, Gutman's 


Mary’s martyred militiaman 


n w convincingly demonstrates) plans for 

10 Armed resistance were conceived and 


ns ovens 
anek or 


Peter Hebblethwaite 


say© |hel( honour, if not their lives, even executed before* the final 
The Jews t f Warsaw, 1939-1943 Is Armageddon. It Is true, none the less, 
the stotyoi those four fearsome years, that most of the organized resistance 
ft is a work of supreme scholarship, came months after the death camps 
whose shattering impact derives in no began operating, and it is legitimate to 
small measure from the well-nigh examine why this was so. Gutman’s 
dispassionate manner In which the explanations are so compelling as to 
author musters, presents and examines make one hope that this question will 
bis evidence. Nowhere within its nearly never be raised again . To begin with he 
500 densely packed pages will the cites the work ofthe French historian 
reader find any reference to the Henri Michel, which shows that the 
author’s own experience. Yet Yisrael behaviour of Jews did not differ 
Gutman, a distinguished historian essentially from that of other “severely 


martyrdom: this was revealed by his 
mother only after his death. At sixteen 
he was recruited into the Franciscans 
along with his brother. When the two 


associated with the Hebrew .Ui 
In Jerusalem, himself lived 


Warsaw Ghetto, and tewk part in the transferred to Germany, prisoners of prayers 
tragic uprising of April 1943. The fact war, and inmates of concentration arm foi 

fhnl Ka AIH 1 _ 1 1 __ • *k # .. . . . ... , 


” ” 1 along with his brother. When the two 

Diana Dewar of them were thus disposed of, his 

Saint of Auschwitz- The Stnrv of parents separated . His mother became 

StWy 0f . 1" » convent; hi, father 

., entered the Franciscans - but he left to 
146pp. Darton, Longman and Todd. j 0 j n pilsudski’s Legions and was 

0 232 51574 3 hanged by the Russians in 1914. 

... ■■■■ — ■ — — By now Maksymilian was in Rome 

where he “invented a spaceship”, 
Of the millions who perished at obtained two doctorates by the age of 
Auschwitz, Maksymilian Kolbe has twenty-one, suffered from tuberculosis 
become the best' known. He was a and wanted to meet the Grand Master 
Polish Conventual Franciscan priest of the Roman Freemasons in order 
who gave his life so that a married man to convert him. A wise superior 
might live, Starved in an airless, dissuaded him. Another superior 
windowless bunker for two weeks, he perceptively remarked that he was 
encouraged his companions with always trying to attack the moon with 


him. Another superior 
' remarked that he was 


and hymns and held out his a spa 


'always trying to attack the moon with 


that he did; not yield to the all-too- camps. All of them were “presumably 
human penchant for personal . . . the most, strongly motivated 
retrospection* ..but chose 'to rely towards spontaneous resistance”, yet 
exclusively .on printed sources they were "for foe most part, 
(Gentian, Polish, Jewish) and on conspicuously resigned to their fate”, 
carefully cross-checked interviews is a haVing been subjected to a shock of 
tribute to his own Integrity and to the such, magnitude as to blunt their 


Klii J° r h!m °!i£^ en °F ‘Sfi Already Kolbe had embarked on his ] s foal he was antisemitic. Mrs Dewar 

i Q i adi the u* ° f p *5? life’s work: he had founded the “Militia Is well aware of this and counters it will} 

reven^Of lds sucrem^hem .m S S f , M “7 I™i*culate". In inter-war hfs “memorable” orders at an editoriai 

Poland he was best known as Guardian conference: “Nothing must be pub- 
WaS of Niepokalandv, the City of Mary Hshed unless it cSuld cany 
SEE? J h Paul on Immaculate, where dwelt 762 friars, bvline of foe Immaculate One.” In 


He had vowed to become "the ex-' 
elusive, unconditional, absolute, 
irrevocable property of the Im- 
maculate One". He regarded him- 
self as "her instrument, her thing" and 
prayed to be “transubstantiated into 
her, so that there remains only her". 
He revived tiie medieval thesis that 
Mary's mercy was a corrective to God's 
implacable justice: “The Immaculate 
One will cover us with her cloak before 
God’s justice.” 

One hopes that the devil's advocate 
enquired politely about the orthodoxy 
of such statements (and there are many 
more in the same vein). Nor does one 
meet the objection by saying that bis 
canonization vindicates his theoloff, 
For he was canonized as a martyr, npl 8* 
a doctor of the Church. 

The second major critcism of Kolbe 
Is that he wds antisemitic. Mrs Deww 


October 10 last .year. . 


results of his prodigious labours. The perceptions of realitv erode their will a V*° H uu ‘,S iH3r “T** ims . l " c 
book covers the subject os no other Snd iXe thern with 'an Ltonkhi^ !2, a|o .l bl . Q .l ra P hy of thc " ew sa ' nt - 

vqlume has hitherto - and Is unlikely degree of tolerance and submission” 8 f- ^?5.At at V? ”? competitors 
Aver to be surpassed. 

• ,* To be sure, the position of the Jews 

• ; A work so rich In texture and detail is wos unique: no other people (with the 
difficult to summarize. Let me, exception of the gypsies, who had 

InvtonJ Ji.ull . r.... .III. . .Jj.'ti.. |..»V ' . • . . 


They dedicated themselves in con- 


The publicity material calls this "the dltions of considerable 


•inLSchw first major biography of the new saint”, turning but popular publications to 
nH c.rmiS® that mere are no competitors spread the cause. Though a peaceable 

no submission . .. j n English. The hand-out further man, Kolbe saw life in military terms: 
ition of the Jews that the author "as an Niepokalanbv was the “arsenal" those 

j >.« Kna idhuinmon. Annllivm onA mam iirt«i\ ' initial 


instead, dwell on only a few of Its most virtually no tradition of social and 


i: no other people (with the Englishwoman, Anglican and non- who joined the militia became 
of the gypsies, who had ungmst . . . was not best qualified for “knights",' the publications were his 
10 tradition of social and task ”- E ut what she lacked in “big guns” and he always Had -a 
al cohesiveness) was background knowledge she made up plentiful supply of “bullets” (the 
to total extermination. The for b y enthusiasm and empathy. She “Miraculous Medal’') . Missions he ?aw 
community had its own was driven “by an extraordinary as “invasions". In 1930 he Invaded 


Warsaw Ghetto, which was formally Orthodox community had its own was driven “by an extraordinary as “invasions". In 1930 he invaded 
established in November 1940, ahd concept of heroism, which was the compulsion to make her Journey Japan and despite total ignorance of 
which was reduced to three small areas dignified acceptance of sacrifice for the arot, od Kolbe". Her principal sources the language and culture published his 
containing about.. 50,000 inhabitants greater glory of God (Kiddush the fnare wfl ° lived with him at magazine m Japanese and opened 
alter fop mass deportation bf most of Hastotti). Most of th* others J nbwever Nwpokafondv and a few survivors of another "City or foe Immaculate’? at 

Jew* fodeath camps In foe eastern (and itmust be emphasized that - pace Auschwitz, , Including Franciszek Nagasaki. ' 

reaches qf foe Genefatgoitvernementln all the contfcmporary Celebrations of Oajnowmczek, the man whose life he St in |his ' . nm , Dhfnr 
foe summer -of- 1942, It provides fe shtetl life v- ^ the • Polish Jewish saved. These are all witnesses for restlL i! S 
harrowing ^Cdount of suffering, bn the community was to a very large extent whom Kolbe Is self-evidently a hero «u B hnd S fimA t«! ?if War put /J t: 

■ of aecular and modern) , opposeafoe idba ^ saint. vSrld 

the steadily shnnking . Jewish of armed rebellion, advocated by the . The result is that the book belongs to beckoned " So nff h'p ^ 

rommunhy !to maintain fat least: a left-wing, parties and youth hagiograph^Vfoer^ buf rin in r .ri 11 ! 6 W0 Ji 

mafocdmof^rranized existence, and 'movements, for more pragmatic doubt that is what is needed at this &iepokalan6v intn *!' _ turn f ed 

to keep EfscoireCtlve bodyandmind reasons, and above all becaus? they time, but one senseTa m3 disoWedne^ 

alive, .on the other. Under appklline could' not-- as indeed who could? - nnnnrtunliut iw VniKa'e ..._P persons, including Jews. He 


lished unless it could cany toe 
byline of the Immaculate One. In 
there is somewhat clearer evidence « 
Kolbe’s personal position in a leHgi 
not quoted here, dated July 12, 

It was addressed from NMasrifjJP 
the editors of Maly Dzlennlk (the U"* 
Daily) which had been founded n*wy 
of that year. It was cU* 
spirit of Roman Dmowski s Nation 
Democratic Party - intensely natiofr 
alistic, identifying being PoraMJ 
beipg Catholic, and denooo.W'l 
Impartially "the foreigner la ■ 


impaiuaiii _ _ A<J 

midst” whether they 

■Jews, Ukrainians, socialists or gW**' 

Kolbe said that he was too. far 

■X^SShStfSsS: 

the spirit of salvation and sanctifies 
of souls through the ImnuKagfeg^ 


hagiography rather than to histoiy. No put a stop to it all. He turned 

SSI? 1 hm S n what ls needed at . thi 5 Niepokalandv ..into a refuge for 
time, but one senses ' a missed displaced persons, includlno Jm. 


UA 9%J Uia llliuugu IHW HIM—-- . . Qj 

and avoid all unnecessary branding « 
peoples or parties or other nation*. ^ 
for Jews, I would be very 


a M ve, on tne other. Under appalling could not - as indeed who could? - oppqrtunltyi for Kolbe's sanctitv 'was armi£d « m 5 ho l Ule t0 fo em - ,n PoUfo : 

conditions of mass starvation and ' believe that the Nazis were beiit on wnlcb is not in Question hr'mmA? u L K L an j Intellectual and rather strive to develop.^ 01 ^ 

SJh 6 !/ ri "n Which the Jewish doctors, their annihilation. The Germans went interesting if^ it?s “SrfottedKhe SSI commerce ' and industry 

with virtually- no access to. ntedlcal to exIraoidinaTy lengths to disguise foe from a very odd backcround and Sft ® xr S® “me to coliert stigmatize Jews.” . ,■ 

supply fodnd difficult to contaln -j aim of fo^denSriations, Assuring foe ttSSfid Diana Dewar thinks Ko.Ibe ^ 

£>* neasslties,! their helpless Captives that they were In. the eSd,^ the ^KSTkiJS S S 1 ^JSSSf g * ,nd z{rociwi “modern man^ because he 

mdudfog fuel and dothing and, of the being sent to labour camps where they strengthens the case for TColbe’s h a ^ Auschwitz - modern machinery ("Brother^ 

Wl?? (radios would^all be housed, fed and looked canonization by making sure it is Mrs Dewar never raises an eyebrow press"), founded a radio st^o^ ^ - 

were confiscated, and mail severely after. To accept these assurances was, thoroughly tested; but in this book he a ? ®he unfolds this remarkable tale. She had two of his friars trained ( 

censored), the Jews of Warsaw in a sense, an act of faith in the is fast asleep. seemgto regard his attitudes as typi-' pilots. But he |$ better 

nevertheless managed to create a elementary values of Westein f .. ‘ cal of Polish piety, reaulrinBrlo medieval man whowas destroye^V 

network of diantable and ^elf-help” dvlUzation. . To oppose foe mifot ha^ arou sed hisctSv “ ex E^«pn. Her ASgllcan gcrtS^sity distorted raodeni^ ^ iripology- J® ^ 
mstitutlons, lo provide their children > deportations, w(ih: nd weapons to chfid Kolbe was “nntniiA^S&l^i 8 and tru ?. t in his Mends lead to the greatness Is that he won a Victo^ ^ ; ; 

some education, to stage cultural speak of; was. to risk certain death, to extraordmary remark that '“his Marian foe spirit over brutd 

events such as poetry readme, Even when the first news about the he had avSn ImS, 1 ^^ ^ e ? lo 8y r wasa 'precursor . . , of ' force; And there wefe witneg^- gj 

dramatic performances, scholarly death camps reached the residents of preferred name °S e Vatican Ir - One can judge of this by be Js aricher, mbre disfofojjg i v 

lectures and the like, and to erect a the Ghetto, they were rejected as predated ? life of jJiritJ cSiJk! of th e positions he held - noneof puzzling figure thanhU hagfog 1 ^^" 

punLjr wuwncu oy tnem reported in this book. allbw. * r . ‘ .’ .v- r : 'r 
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Sir Rupert Hart-Davis’s edition of 
Sassoon’s 1915-18 diaries matches the 
Ugh standards of the 1920-22 volume 
w&h he produced two years ago. It is 
1 third record of Sassoon T s war 
experiences to set beside the memoirs 
oTOeorge Sherston" and the poems. 
Sheraton emerges from the comparison 
u i dull fellow; Sassoon himself got 
bored with him in Sherston's Progress 
(now reissued as a paperback, but 
Mtbout Ihe notes that would clearly be 
useful) and took to copying directly 
(nun the 1918 diary. Much more of the 
’progress’* can now be followed in the 
person ofthe original pilgrim. His story 
s .not so much a study in war and 
politics as an account of a soul’s 
journey; Sassoon was always a 
religious writer, though not always a 
mm one. Religious questing is evident 
in the The War Poems, also edited by 
Hart-Davis, a new collection of nil the 
tot pieces which Sassoon published 
and some previously unknown ones. - 

Sassoon kept a diary partly “to bring 
lids hour back to me vivid and true, 
portly to steady his mind in the face of 
aeam. In 1915, he consciously follows 
Brooke into willing sacrifice but also 
ttfen, less predictably, to Vaughan, 

r ag him on “dazzling darkness". 

tendency to mysticism made 
Brooke's altitude attractive and kept- 


him reading authors like Vaughan and 
Bunyan throughout the war. The 
recurrent nature imagery (light, pools, 
nvers) in the non-satirical war poems is 
post-Romantic clutter unless one can 
allow it to have a mystical function. It 
has more scope in the diaries, where 
lyrical descriptions outnumber the 
battle scenes. As in Hardy and 
Housman, two of his favourite authors, 
human suffering is set into a hauntingly 
beautiful landscape (he reads Tess 
before the Somme). 

Hardy taught Sassoon pity and 
irony, and delight in simple nature, but 
it was Edward Carpenter who freed 
him to accept and use his sexuality. 
Carpenter does not appear in these 
diaries, but there is a brief mention of 
“J.G.N.". Hart-Davis does not 

E rovide one of his helpful footnotes, 
ut J. G. Nicholson was a leading 
figure in the half-secret world or 
“Uranian" poetry. In a 1917 letter to 
Nicholson (now at Harvard), Sassoon 
said that the best of his war poetry 
showed his search for beauty, 
compassion and friendship. These are 
typical of the Uranian values preached 
bv Carpenter. Sassoon often reminds 
himselr in the diaries to look for 
beauty, finding it in the landscape and, 
increasingly, m the faces of soldiers. 
One of the most moving passages is his 
lament for David Thomas (killed in 
March 1916), who, as Hart-Davis 
notes, was Sherston's “DlckTiltwood” 
and the subject of several poems. 
There is no footnote for Sherston's 
closest pre-war friend, “Stephen 
Colwood , whose death in 1915 gives 
dramatic emphasis to Sherston’s 
departure for the trenches, but his 
original must be Gordon Harbord (of 
Colwood Park), who was actually, 
killed in August 1917. Harbord is the 
subject of 'Together", a poem 
ascribed to January 1918 in The War 
Poems on the strength of 'a diary entry: 
an early copy (in Texas) is dated 
August 1917. But there is no diary for 
the second half of 1917, so one has to 

f uess about many matters, including 
as^oon's grief for Harbord. 


The first satirical poem, “In Ihe 
Pink”, dates from February 1916, well 
before the Somme arid before the diary 
really begins to show its author’s anger 
at the war. There is a gap from August 
to December 1916, which is 

unfortunate because it conceals the 
thoughts and meetings which 

prompted his rebellion; when the 
narrative starts a Min, he is savage 
about everything. The 1917 lacuna is 
still more to be regretted, since it 
covers his famous protest, his 
treatment by Dr Rivers at 

Craiglockhart , his friendship with 
Wilfred Owen and his decision to 
return to the fighting. Hart-Davis does 
the best he canby providing a selection 
of letters, including some splendid 
responses to the protest from such 
people as Carpenter (“Well done, 

f ood and faithful I”), Arnold Bennett 
“we chaps over age . . . are better 
able to judge the war as a whole than 
you are"), Ottoline Morrell 
{"tremendously fine") and Robert Ross 
(“quite appalled"). But the letters 
from Sassoon do not fully bring out tho 
misery he felt at "Dottyville* or his 
worship of Rivers, the man who 
succeeded in calming his rage. The 
doctor’s significant surname is the only 
one of a major character that Is not 
altered by Sherston, and In a 1918 
poem Sassoon describes his eyes as 
'pools” of peace; Craiglockhart was a 
Slough of Despond, but Rivers was 
there to direct the pilgrim’s course. 

Sassoon's output at Craiglockhart is 
not folly apparent from 77ie War 


Poems, which puts too many 1917 
poems among 1918 work for want of 
research into obscure but existing 
evidence. Though the volume is 
welcome and well presented, it could 
have been more thorough. No variant 
or cancelled readings are given, though 
Sassoon's letters contain some 
interesting ones. The choice of poems 
from the diaries is unexplained; some 
-lively ones are left out, while "Return" 
somehow slips in without a footnote 
although Sassoon dismissed it as. 
“entiretY artificial emotionalism". No' 


mention is made of other poems still in 
manuscript, such as some alarmingly 
purple ones sent to Robert Nichols or 
an important little farewell to protest in 
1918. There are no references lo 
Sassoon's published comments on 
individual poems; some hitherto 
unpublished notes are given in a 
vacuum (do they date from the 1950s, 
when he turned 10 Rome?V 

Many of the familiar poems can be 
reinforced by cross-reference to the 
diaries; “Base Details", for instance, 
matches a bitter account of “guzzlers" 
at Rouen (and contrasts with 
Sherston's milder version). Sometimes 
a poem illuminates the diary. For 
instance, the entry for Easter'Sunday 
1916 records “Paradise, and God, and 
the promise of life" as the fruits of a 
woodland walk. Sheraton doesn’t 
clarify this (he was in the trenches that 
day, of course), but “The Last 
Meeting" describes the same walk and 
reveals that its inlensitycamp from an 
encounter with David Thomas, newly 
dead but resurrected in nature. 
“Paradise" suggests that Thomas is the 
subject of “Invocation", where the 
diction seems just a little less 
hackneyed than it used to: “Come 
down from heaven and bring me in 
your eyes . . . stillness from the pools 
of Paradise". And that send; one back 
to the lament for Thomas, with Its 
finely reticent memory of August 1915 
when the two officers had “lived 
together for four weeks in Pembroke 1 
College in rooms where the previous 
occupant's name,. Paradise, was 
written above the door”. “Soldier 
David dressed in green" was the 
pilgrim’s version of beauty and truth in 


Calls to arms 
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5* ^ coiiritry whose founding 
“fljments place such limits on the 
*jcfopment and maintenance of a 
sessional army, the United States 
^naa a surprisingly rich and lengthy 
, of military fiction. The 
JJdMation of Independence 
HJjWl bitterly of colonial 


“«wing armies “in time of peace**; the 
“frstitution forbids any state to “keep 
°r .ships of war In time of 
and limits to two years at a time 
government’s / power to raise 
w support of federal armed 
H' Yet warfare: gave American 
SSP&u firal ; native material, 
usable history". Fenimore 
though he was to complain 
.gjAmrricj- -had “no annals for the 

Toman 3 " \ i! or f° r the historical 
fts}' fcwed The Spy (1821), his 
cm tf? ve *9® 8n American setting, 
Wir ,u CVefUs °* Revolutionary 
SlSS rapidly receding into bis 
the S? na,s - 1 and he returned to 

SaV\ m£ lhl < 1824 > a " t U°nel 
<fcvfllA.li- , ) - evcn 35 he was 
J^oplng fog frontier theme for 

^ “r t0 bC 

po^f^Waish’s subject is an im- 
dreartv °{? e,r ev ®" ^ wm e of it has 

figsn® 6 .* Lost Generation 


1 aij aly2i’? u Vvl s ?, nes< ? f afgumunts and 
t^ e poets of the 
’ contrast? the 

:*• 'Sffiitiwa ^ons\y as 


like Pound and E. E. Cummings, 
whose method wns more oblique and 
tone considerably more ironic. The 
romantics expressed themselves in 
capitalized abstractions such os 
“Death”, “Freedom” and “ Liberty” , 
while Pound went in fear of abstrac- 
tions, as the Imagist Manifesto com- 
manded, and Cummings erased capit- 
als altogether, except tor sardonic re- 
ferences to trade names (“Gillette 
Razor Blades") and the name of his 
vernacular hero, Olaf the conscien- 
tious objector. 

The novelists of the Great War were 
ready enough to fall In with the 
mythology of the lost generation. 
Walsh says that Faulkners Soldiers 
Pay studies species of disillusion "like 
classroom examples". Fitzgerald's This 
Side of Paradise, mysteriously and 
ludicrously, traces the glamour and 
social iconoclasm of the jazz age to the 
War, epitomized by Rosalind, who 
"smokes sometimes, drinks punch 
and is "frequently kissed”. 

For some American novelists one 
war was hot enough. Hemingway 
treated- the Spanish Civil War as 
something of a paella western, posing 
foe individual adventurer against a 
backdrop of an arid wilderness. In For 
Whom the . Bell Tolls the exertion pf 
animals and foe heroism of the one 
protagonist are more important than 
aeroplanes, mechanize cjfransport and 
large-scale .troop movements. Robert 
ffinmay be “western" in his dstrtist 
of ideology , but the lessons he learns, 
have more, to do with human society 
than anything picked up by ,the 
traditional cowboy or out^w Few of 
the enemy are 4eal fascists , both 
sides commit atrocities. Jordan te 
awareof hip imperfect grasp of Spanish 
culture.' : • ■ ■ ' 

The Second World War. changed 3M 
thaute It did so much mare- Norman 

iBmm K« ked Mduto 


1916; by 19.18, all soldiers, living and 
dead, had coalesced into "one soul . . . 
the tradition . of suffering 
.humanity . . 

These' diaries make fascinating 
reading and they add to Sassoon’s 
stature; he never wrote the great poem 
that could have emerged from his 1918 
vision, but the raw materials remain for 
other writers to use. 


transforms -fascism Into kinetic 
energy", and the Hrmy supplies the 
model for authoritarian structures in 
the America of the future. Other 
novelists, like James Jones and James 
Gould Cozzens, set their best-known 
work in military camps, away from the 
battle. From Here to Eternity takes 
place in the Scofield Barracks on 
Oahu, just before the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, where “the real 
enemy is hard to find”, and the officers 
are “bunglers, scoundrels or neo- 
fascists” (neo-fascists, In 1941?). 
Private Prewitt is a hero of sorts, but 
his fight is with his own army. 

By 1970 over half of all American 
adult males had seen military service, 
and the military-industrial machine 
had reached deep into the pockets even 
of those who had never been called up. 
For this readership a . second 
generation qf Second World War 
novels began to treat of the bureaucracy 
of war. Catch 22 turns in on the 
communications process itself, the. 
farcically circular logic by. which the . 
complex, military organism- Is. 
administered. In Slaughterhottse-Five, 
even the higher strategy becomes 
absurdly self-validating (Dresden was 
bombed to show tjiat Dresden could be 
bombed), while scenes of real warfare. 

. are treated obliquelV. or elided 
altogether. Of -coiirie, many of 
; Vonnegut'sT.ybunger, readers read his 

• book as an allegojry of- Vietnam, as he 
1 intended they should, and some, of 
, those who fought there were also 

interested In wh# had happened to the 
language of cominbri sense- Michael 
i Herr’s Dispatches, eschewing fiction 

• for documentary, straggles against the 
“antidanguage’ of the media .with its 
own slang, derived from street culture - . ^ 

Walsh’s book covers (ts ground in a 
1 workmanlike way« but his narrative 
: seems 4 trifle nervelcss_al times.. A 
! pro misin g chapter treats .Men in Battle, 
by AIvSi ..B^le,.«;: the Amends. 
Marxist who fought Iti^be Lincblo 
Brigade, alongside For Whom the Bell 


— . just violence. In ’ this opbki says 
Walsh acutely, : "Ameriqa become? 

infused by; the hi?torical moment ai^ 


. • k -. 1 - 




•."r? M. 


struggle in Spain”. Why? How? By 
what criterion of truth? The 
‘comparison between two different 
accounts of the same events - -- one 
fictional and proceeding by a kind of 
inward meditation, - the - other 
documentaiy and ideologically 
committed - is never developed, ana 
Walsh misses the chance to contrast 
two kinds of narrative “education”. 

I would like soma comment, too, on 
the marginal combat status of the 
■First World War authors . treated 
here. The most romantic were the 
hardest fighters, apparently - Kilmer 
was killedin the Second Battle of the 
Marne, after all - whereas the belter- 
known ironists tended to be ambulance 
drivers or reporters. Faulkner tried to 
enter the War as a pilot in the RCAF, . 
but it was over before he saw action, 
.and he later signed on as a deck-hand 
on a Europe-bound freighter, 
intending to tour the balfle sites. The. 
Suri Also Rises, not mentioned here, 
has an obrerverfoero ’ who watches' 
bullfight tind cannot make loy&bitt; 
who Is alsoph thb inside, by fiobieohra' 
tourist. His Hmf Woundvthe very. thing ,| 
that makes him a sexual observer, 
accredits his membership in that other 
society of solitaries who have Fought 
and lived and know - how, to take 
Europe patiently. 

Validating wounds are important, 
and not 1 only in Hemipgway, So are 
other kinds of humiliating impairment, - 
like Imprisonment, Four of the ,be$t 
American war "fictions sire about 
sombope . who has been, captured, 
rendered inactive, and! become, foe 
victim of aggression from his own side 
in the conflict: E. E. Cummings’s The 
Enormous Room, ‘Poi/nd’s. Tne Pisan 
Cantos, Jones’s From Here to Eternity 
arid Vomjegul’s SlaughtcrhouSe-Fivc. 
Walsh does not. mention Vie Pisan 
Cantos,^ though .he dfccusses; Hugh 
Seltoyn :■ : Mauberley } .With' some 
' Mirim nltf tis ; a flobip about, (tie First 
Wdrid War. American War Llferpntre , 
is ngood enough bopk, asfaraiitgops, 
bilt there are, othtr/stOries tp; be told 
pbq’ut ^ subject X r : ,' ! ! “’i, 

-B ’■ I , - - . - i:V, : ' , H- ; ri. - : ,'ri .•■'■rl- 
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The winner of 
The Triple First Award 

DAVID 

WHELDON 

The Viaduct 

’The Viaduct is really a 
remarkable novel and 1 am 
amazed that it iaa firatone.' 

ORA HAM GREENE 

The Viaduct is not just a 
promising first novel. In itaovm 
right, and by any standards, itis a 
fascinating and original work of 
art. I still remember the book 
vividly long after reading it; thdsis 
the real test of fiction.' 

WILLIAM TREVOR 

• • strange, original, gentle to 
read. Long ago, but never for 
away, Dante and Bunyan took 
readers on journeys more readily 
identifiable, not so very different.’ 
gay firth, The Times 

\ . . Wheldon writes a firm, 
controlled, spare prose. 1 
he rm 1 one lee, Observer 

\ . . it gripped me into belief, then 
to a certain awe.’ 

ISABEL QUIQLY, Financial Times 

V . . a haunting power.' 

NINA BAWDEN, Daily Telegraph 

0370305191 £6-95 

The Other Man 

Conversations with 

Graham Greene 

Mari a-f ran ^olse Allaln 

To make Graham Greene’s real 
acquaintance It (a necessary to 
look for him In his hooka. 1 think 
my books are roy children,’ he 
. frankly concedes. In his 
autobiographical works, A Sort of 
Life and Ways of Escape, he does, It 
istrue, lift a comer ofthe veil. But 
we have had to wait till the 
publication of these uninhibited, 
free-ranging conversations with 
the young French writer Marie- 
FranfiOise Allaln to discover the 
hidden Greene. He discusses hi s 
childhood,' hie travels and 
encounters, the genesis of Ida 
novels and plays, his religion, his 
inner world, with a freedom and 
candour which overcome his 
habitual reticence. 

This book is a fascinating voyage 
of discovery for the reader. 

0870804883 £6-95 1 


mm 

}■ < V:jil 25 , 


Animals as 
Navigators 


In this book Wing Commander 
Anderson , an expert in human 
navigation, has written a . 
comprehensive survey ofour 
knowledge of animal navigation, , 
drdwingnotqnlyon the research: ■ . 

; of zoologists but also on the ' 
sophisticated disciplines ofhumaii 
jaeria] andmarirtenavigation to 
» thrqwintriguingnewEghtonbne 
■ ofthbmostniyBterlousahd 
remarkable features ofthe anlfoal 
world. ■; J-.'; . ■ 


10 370 30529 9 nluetrafad £^;95 
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The comforts of bachelorhood 


Humphrey Carpenter 

Clyde S. Kilby end Marjorie 
Lamp Mead (Editors) 

Brothers and Friends: The diaries of 
Major WarTen Hamilton Lewis 
308pp, San Francisco: Harper and 
Row. $15.95. 

0 06 064575 X 

Warren ('‘Warnie”) Lewis was by far 
the nicest man in his brothdr- 
C. S. Lewis's “Inklings'* circle, 
at Oxford - John Wain said 
lie was simply one of the most- 
likeable people he'd ever met -* 
and he played a kind of Pooh to 
C.S.L.'s Christopher Robin, with very 
occasional reversal of those roles. He 
was the elder of the two, avowedly not 
on intellectual (though the books of 
seventeenth-century French history he 
took to writing late in life, at C.S.L.’s 
prompting, show a very able mind), 
and ue had in much simpler, more 
direct forms tunny of the 
idiosyncrasies and traits of character 
that marked C.S.L. out from the 
common Oxford herd. 

Take women, for instance. It is hard 
to make out quite what C.S.L.'s 
feelings about them really were. He 
spent most of his adult life sharing a 
house with Mrs Moore, a mother- 
figure who may or may not have 
originally been nis mistress, and after 


her death he astonished his friends by 
marrying Joy Davidman. who seemed 
to encapsulate everything he was 
frightened of (she was an ex- 
Cotnmunist . Jewish American 
divorcee). His writings suggest that he 
feared but was fascinateaby women. 
His brother Warnie remained a 
bachelor all his life, and never seems to 
have had even a single affair, nor does 
he appeal to have been even remotely 


homosexual; but quite dearly he was in 
a muddle about women. He describes 
himself in the diaries as “painfully shy" 
of them, yet on board ship he is 
delighted when a young lady offers to 
teacn him how to iron his shirts {and is 
furious when an elderly bitch makes off 
with the iron and so breaks up the tfi le- 
a-fete), and at a bathing-place he 
admires the figure of a teenage girl. 
Then you turn the page and find this 
sort of thing: 

The more one sees of women the 
more one realizes that they live in a 
world which Is utterly different to, 
and largerly repugnant to the male- 
which indeed is sufficiently obvious 
from the fact that if a woman does 
not attract a man sexually, his feeling 
towards her varies from detestation 
to mild boredom. 

fa fact the diaries suggest that a lot of 
the Lewis oddities were simply 
inherited by C.S.L. and Warnie from 
their Ulster relations. Their father, a 
Belfast solicitor named Albert Lewis, 
was a pretty advanced specimen of 
amiable craziness, specializing in 
prejudices that were (as Tolkien once 
said of C.S.L.’s own preconceptions) 
."Impenetrable even by information". 
But apparently Albert was nothing 
compared to Uncle Gussic. Here is 
Warnie describing one encounter 
between Gussie ana nephew Jack fas 
C.S.L. was always called): 

During the course of the afternoon, 
the Einstein theory cropped up - 
Unde Gussie had or course 
anticipated Einstein - and he and 
Jfack] had a long metaphysical 
argument about the nature of the 
atom. . . I remember being startled 
by Uncle G's assertion (agreed to by 
S) that there was remarkably little 
matter In the world, 

Warnie Lewis was the sort of plump, 
vast-trousered, bald, spectacled and 
moustached bachelor whom one would 


expect to find teaching at a not very 
good prep school. Untilhis mid-thirties 


he was an army officer, a Captain in the 
RASC; he took early retirement in 
1933, and apart from a brief spell back 
in uniform at the start of World. War 
Two, which acquired him the rank of 


Major, he spent the rest of his life 
pottering between C.S.L.'s rooms in 
Magdalen and the Lewis-Moore 


household at the Kilns, beneath 
Shotover Hfli on the edge of Oxford. 
Perhaps the most appealing thing 
about the diaries is the portrait they 
give of this very gentle way of life, the 
old-style bachelor existence which 
almost nobody seems to manage these 
days. And there is plenty of action 
when the whole household .goes on 
holiday (Mrs Moore snapping at 
everyone from the back seat of the car, 
Warnie getting ticked off by Jack for 
criticizing her, dogs being sick), or 
when Warnie and Jack escape from the 
Kilns for a walking tour in the Wye 
Valley, with results that resemble 
Laurel and Hardy more than George 
Borrow: 

With the exception of some 
experiences in tne war, I don't 
remember ever having a more 
damnable walk: we were in the 


the project other than to please 
himself, and apparently never 
contemplated publication. In fact he 
shared much of his brother’s literary 
ability, having the same facility at 
drawing a certain kind of comforting 
English scene: 

I ate some sandwiches and then 
caught a 7.30 train for Bulford. . . . 
As we trundled out on to the open 
plain with its vast expanse of sky, the 
insignificance and incongruousness 
of this little train became more and 
more pronounced. . . . Whenever 
we stopped at wayside stations the 
voices of people in the next 
compartment sounded startlingly 
louain the evening hush, which was 
only broken by tne larks and the 
“baa" of foldea sheep. 


narrow valley of the Afon Tarenig, 
through which valley the wind 
roared in our faces, bringing a heavy 
rain with it, with such force that I had 


to walk bent nearly double ... I 
wanted to turn and make to 
Llangurig and stop the night, 
catching a train from Llanidloes the 


next day, but J wouldn't hear of it, 
and I felt I should have lost my 
temper if I tried to argue. Just when I 
had decided that this would be my 


last walking tour ... an ever to be 
blessed man with a saloon car pulled 
up 

Warnie set out to write the diary 
after reading Saint-Simon, Boswell 
and Pepys , but he had no ambitions for 


compartment sounaea siaruingiy 
louain the evening hush, which was 
only broken by tne larks and the 
“baa'' of foldea sheep. 

His picture of the Moore-Lewis 
household at the Kilns gradually 
deteriorating from idyll to hell-hole as 
Mrs Moore became old and mad is 
unforgettable . and he is also very good 
on his brother's marriage, whicn he 
describes with reticence, and even at 
times with plain jealousy of Joy 
Davidman for taking Jack away - his 
greatest fear, reiterated throughout 
tne diary, is that Jack might predecease 
him; which indeed happened, and he 
had to spend the last aecade of his life 
brotherless. Yet he is no Kilvert, let 
alone a Pepys or Saint-Simon; he 
lacked that slightly manic quality which 
seems necessary tor the creation of a 
really great diary, and he was also 
curiously lazy about performing the 
role of Boswell to his brother. The 
dust-jacket of the book proclaims it to 
be "An Intimate Portrait of C. S. 
Lewis”, but this Is fairly misleading. 
We get plenty of verbal snapshots of 
C.S.L., and a number of obiter dicta , 
but no attempt at a connected portrait, 
and, which is hard to forgive, only the 
moat cursory accounts of Inklings 
evenings with Tolkien et ah usually no 
more than bare bones like this: 


We talked of Bp Barnes, of 
extraordinary difficulty 

ESP** . uneducated 

indifferent in religion: savage and 
primitive man and the common 
confusion between them: how fa, 
pagan mythology was a substituted 
theology: bravery and panache. 

Warnie Lewis bequeathed the 
diaries to Wheaton College, Illinois 
and the founder of the collection which 
houses them and other Inklings pawn 
has. with one of his staff, 
responsible for editing them for 
publication. Alas, editorial work has 
not always been done well: text and 
editorial matter sometimes become 
mixed up together, and there are 
unnecessary footnotes telling us who 
Gerard Manley Hopkins was, and who 
wrote 77ie Prelude, while many minor 
Oxford figures and customs mentioned 
by the diarist go unexplained. It would 
have been nice, for example, if the 
reader had been told that "Victor", the 
hairdresser who spoke of “the great 
spiritual comfort the hymns bring him 
in Church on Sundays", was Victor 
Drew, proprietor of the High Street 
barber’s shop which served 
generations of Oxford men (and 
children: I remember only too well the 
painful nip of his clippers on the bad 
of my neck). And then there is Miss 
Wibelin, who appears in the diary as 
one of the lame ducks who gravitated 
to the Moore-Lewis house in the late 
1920s. C.S.L. nicknamed her 
“Smudge”; the editors apparently 
know nothing about her, but I 
remember her as an Oxford music 
teacher thirty years later, who would 
ride a sombre black tricycle down 
Parks Road each weekday afternoon at 
four twenty-five, so punctually that 
watches could beset byner; and f could 
have told them how appropriate the 
nickname was. 

At present the book is available only 
- in the US, which seems rather a pity: 


The burden of reticence 


Anne Duchdne • 

Rosemary Sutcliff 

Blue Remembered Hills: 

A Recollection 

14lpp. Bodley Head. £6.50 


Mipp, Homey r 
0 370 30940 5 , 


an Impulse which society may long 

have acknowledged as legitimate and as stoically. She and her mother lived 
healthy, but which still runs counter to in boarding-houses or rented cottages 
Inherited tmditionq of modesty and : while her father was at sea, in naval 


the flesh, or, in her case, more strictly, 
of the flesh and the bone. Miss Sutcliff 
also allows herself the thought that in a 
Moslem society she might have been 
the first wife, prima Inter pares , and 
perfectly content to let others 
administer other comforts. This is the 
. only point where feelings are strong 
enough to threaten the book's smooth 
surface ; but it is not her intention to be 
contentious, and they are put down 
again - welcomed, even, as teaching 
her about feelings she could use later in 
her books. 

Other limitations arc accepted just 
as stoically. She and her mother lived 


Inherited tradition^ of modesty and : 
rcticpiwe;. Rosemary Sutcliff, . an 
honourable retailer fend reteller, of 
romance and epic; is the daughter of 'a 
naval officer, and a mother wnq taught 
her never to cry, always to conceal the 
fox beneath her. cloaks Moreover, she 


acceptance of her first book, in her 
early twenties - risks flouting the 
disciplines ingrained in her. . It also 
means (hat we, the public, are invited 
tb intrude on private griefs, and joys. 
Without being fully admitted to more- 
; than on? dr two ot them. ^ '■ 

. ;. At m'ostpoinu'whore the story might ' 
be deemed remarkable,' Miss .Sutclltra 
training, usually denies its singularity. 
Site was a victim of Still's Disease, a 
form of infantile arthritis which attacks 
tjie very -yoiing and burns itself out, 
(caving the small host-body subject to 
operations, spells in hospital,' painful 
traction and .treatments, and so on, 
while as much as possible is done' to 
. bring the afflicted members back into 
the trtie. Like all handicapped 
children. Miss Sutdiff says; she 
accepted these limitations; life wells up 
to nil whatever circumference ft is 
allowed.' Comparisons and compli- 
cations only set in later. 

Later, indeed, since she was, as she 
just allows herself to stress, as' much 

e : to falling in love as those with 
of more average efficiency - a 
blissful but doomed marriage of trim 
minds, just after the war, could find no 
consequence (hen (could it more easily- 
now?) because of the discrepancies of. 


quarters (often. very pleasant ones, in 
Malta, Sheemew, Chatham) when he 
had a shore job. They finally sdttlett in 
• Devonshire, not very long before her 
'father . - seemingly a modest, 
moderate; tmwariike man-- emerged 
from retirement to.command war-time 
convoys. Some younger readers may 
marvel at the tenacity with which the 
tiny family unit held - how many alibis 
there would be nowadays for its 
coilapsel - but the texture of her 
disparate parents' relationship Is never 
discussed. 

i' Nor- a.groaler rap -/is her mother, - 
who seettis ■ . Iwely. • from ; 'the 
illustrations, to’ have been as vividly 
lovely and changeable as her daughter 
says, but Who ■ remains a ■ vast, 
imponderable, unassuaged prepence in 
the background - tryipg to force her 
daughter to walk, or to read , delighting 
her, chastising her. One tries , to 
Imagine how life must: have been, 
trailing aftfer q nomadlt husband with 
the accompanying anguish of a 
handicapped child, for a woman as 
Volatile, "volatile" is. a polite word: 
her daughter suggests her mother's 
. violent alternations of mood would 
nowadays be classified as manic- 
depressive, anti the subject is virtually: 
' dismissed Us early as page 14: 

She was wonderfnl, no mother could 
have been more wonderful. But ever 
afteri she demanded that 1 should 
not forget it, nor cease to be grateful, - 
nor hold an opinion, different from 
' .her own, nor even, as 1 grew older, 
feel the need for any companionship 
but hers. If this seems a terrible thing 


to write, I can argue only that it is the 
truth, and if I left it comfortably 
unwritten, I could not give a true 
picture or our relationship, which 
■ was a very close one, almost as dose 
at times as she thought it was, and as 
she would have liked it to be. But it 
was never, after the very efirly years, . 
an easy one. Very few of the 
worthwhile' things in this world are 
ali that easy. 

There gri nds the authentic animosity 
which can exist between mother ana 
daughter! -but the punches are piously 
pulled, ' as pre-war convention 
demanded, and the "true picture of 
their relationship" never remotely 
emerges. The author has no aspirations 
as a female Edmund Gosse. 

.Given this, much of the book has to 
betaken up. with accounts of aunts and 
uncles who are mostly acknowledged 
as rather dull; of . childhood 
friendships, by circumstance fleeting; 
of family dogs, always marvellously 
tenderly recalled; and of early 
ecstasies over wild flowers. Education 
ended at fourteen. (There is one 
grateful description or childhood in 
Miss Beck’s Academy at Chatham. 
Miss . Beck, then aged eighty-six. 


Shades of the vicarage 


qualifications. whatsoever* ‘.save the 
qualifications; of long experience and 
love", and Miss Sutcliff plainly would 
like to hear from fellow-pupils again.) 
Bideford Art College followed, arid a 
talent , for miniature palming (large 
canvases were too -unwieldy) which 
won , acceptance from the Royal 
Academy when the author was twenty. 
This scarcely detains her, though: her 
thoughts were turning to writing. Earlv 
reading was dominated by Kipling, apd 


Arthur Rackham's draWings, andsuch; 
first attempts at writing by such 
sophisticates as Jeffrey Fftrnol and 
Warwick Deeping. The mixture', here 
still; : of scrupulous ' exactness and 
ingenuous opacity makes it enjoyable 
to trace these influences, for those old 
enough to recognize the s igns. 

Thomas Callaghan recalls life on the 
road, sleeping In doss-houses and. on 
bomb-sites, from managing a bed and 
breakfast hotel I to buskine/ln Tramp's 
Chronicle (217pp. Oriel Press Ltd 
£7.50. Q 85362 20191. 


Violet Powell 

David Grubb • 

Beneath the Visiting Moon; Ah 
English Childhood 

186pp, Anthony Mott Ltd, 50 Stile 
Han Gardens, London W4 3BU. 
£8.95. 

0 90774 614 4 


The father and both the grandfathers 
of David Grubb were clergymen, of the 
; Church of England, and he grew up in 
large vicarages which had' been 
designed for large families. He can 
remember a.crisis in parish life, when 
during a particularly- -harrowing 
funeral, be and his sister were looked 
after by on 6 of the maids, their 
governess being absent; there was also, 
besides the maids, a gardener whose 
wife worked in the house. To readers 
accustomed to contemporary vicars in 
today’s small vicarages It may be 
startling to leam that an establishment 
on this scale existed as recently as the 
late 1940s. 

Although clergymen's children must 
twpme femiHar with the concept of 
death, the little Grubbs' do seem to 
have - had- an 'unusually; close 
acquaintance not only with death as an 
abstract idea but with corpses, animal 
and human. Before their father left his 
Devon living not only had the children 
found their grandmother dead but they 
had me, a de§d fox and a dead horse: 
A choirtnan had dted unnoticed during 
'MS™** anc *< most spectacularly, a 
visiting preacher mounted to the pulpit 
and took his unipoken sermon with" 
him into another world, 

From Devonshire the Gruhb family 
moved to Tunbridge Wells, where th e 
children experienced urban life and’ 
glso encountered tramps. It was a 
couple of those Itinerants who later- 
gaye Dqvtd Grubb inspiration for' a 
tragic poem. By the time he had 
reached boarding-school age he had 
passed through the haods Of three 
tutors, whp seem to have ljjelonged to 
the world of Benjamin Constant rather 
.than to the Bedfordshire parish of 


which his father was now the 
incumbent. Mr Grubb was obviously a 
nice man who loved his family, but the 
tenancy of twelve acres surroundingnu 
rectory overfilled him with agricultural 
ambitions. With the eye of tne poet-ire 
was to become, his son, Dawd, 
describes the garden, the pigs and the 
poultry. His father's nbsorptlon in tne 
little farm of the glebe failed, however, 
to draw him nearer, as he had hoped, 
to his parishioners. A crisis concerning 
the tiaying-up of the graveyard lea i° 
his decision to seek another living. 

The Grubbs had had holiday hom« 
In North Cornwall, but the new IMPS 
was further up the coast on uk 
S omerset seaboard, where the 
•the church during Midnight Ma®, 
sometimes be seen in Wales. God nadi 
of course, been always something 
resident in the family and it seera* JJ* 
it waa die awkwardness of 
continuous presence that drove Daw 
Grubb, his English childhood enwj: 
to start training as a psychiatric pun* 
The hospital to which hewentcanoW 
be called a medical cul-de-sac, a pli 
for the defeated. After . *uW-S 


■ experience, a retreat to Cornwall wj 
the object of writing • m#* JJJJ. 
appeared to be a return 
thesane. But’ this was far frojW 
the case. A local vicar with JSSSwer’ 
became friends not only taf* 


became friends not oniy 
to pray but, convinced of the 
presence in his own house, 


coven - the prelude to a prpfw* 1 . 
and physical breakdown. -. 

Up to this point Beneath fis 

Moon offers a more 
.chronological account ar6 

with poems, and meditations fa g Vj 
almost prayers. From here on I 
Grubb pastes together- an 
impressions - and recollections * .; v 


when adolescence ayes w ; ': 0 , 
up Ufa. David Grog’s technique j 5 « 
entirely Successful, blurring a . 

.Jttory line without .givinjj J ‘ffejSfc'; 

snatched away. VferiMM jTp * 

inay yet be brought into; 
coherent landscape; ; 
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The unspeakable spoken 


Alan Hollinghurst 

Stephen Coote (Editor) 

He penguin Book of Homosexual 

Yen* 

410pp. Alien Lane. £8.95- 


■ " of gays has had an enfeebling effect on 
their art. The Shakespeare and the 
Tennyson are not only the best poems 
in the book , they are in the mainstream 
of literary life. 


Many spoke to him because he was fair - 
asked him to come and have a drink, and 
so forth; but still it was no satisfaction to 
him; for they did not give him that which 
he needed. 


07139 1573 0 

it could be a good idea to have an 
anthology of poems by and about 
homosexuals: it could bring together 
interesting' curiosities and trace 
relationships between literary and 
<odai practice over a large time-span, 
h could also contain some wonderful 
poems. Stephen Coote’s Penguin 
iook of Homosexual Verse starts 

C l singly with lines from Pope's 
describing Achilles’ vision of the 


strongly schematic 


witich is spelt out in his introduction: 


politics sonnets from Edward James's Carmina 


Amico - “Two full carved rubies were 

There is still an enoimous amount to X'-' 

Deoole 'to^educate ’'mifre^li'feswles ^dently atrocious that nothin! 
people to educate, more lifestyles 8 


to develop, more maturities to 
achieve .... All the time we are 
subject to oppression we can and 
must band together, but in banding 
together we should avoid the lethal 
closets of the stereotype. 


justifies their excavation. 


Shropshire Lad and the volume' 
named, with a morbidly relished self- 
suppression, Last Poerns. In particular 
A Shropshire Lad, brought on in part 
by Housman’s excited reaction to the 
Wilde trial, has found success in 
camouflage, a vastly popular middle- 
class book centring on the frustrated 
love of men. The reading of the world 
collection discloses this covert spiritual 
autobiography, its private topography 
laden with feeling and meaning, its 
nexus of adolescent experience which 
demands a fictional world, a ghostly 
fable of a shape, in which to expand 


A further problem constitutional to . and assert itself. A Shropshire Lad 


a book of this kind - a problem which 
contributes to Coole's tendency to 
select those explicit works in which 


conceals its urgent need to tell a story 
by adopting a mode of static lyrical 
introspection, the technique, indeed, 


md describing Achilles' vision of the Though keen that homosexuals should homosexual persuasion in the oeuvre 
dead Patrodus, rendered with all the be seen and know themselves “as part of any particular writer may only 
grave and graphic clarity of that great of the whole and indivisible- body of become apparent over a large span, 
translation. 345 pages later, after a human love", Coote's polemic is Laurence Housman has explained his 
few verv great poems (fifteen of separatist: “Judy Grahn has fought conviction that his brother wished the 


select those explicit works m which introspection, tne technique, maeea, 
creative metaphor has more or less of a great Song-cycle such as' Die 
been dropped - is that the subtleties of Winterreise. The anthology has always 
homosexual persuasion in the oeuvre been tne home of the lyric - and it is 


translation. 345 pages later, after a human love", Coote's 
few very great poems (fifteen of separatist: “Judy Grahn 
Shakespeare's sonnets and five against oppression” is t 
sections from In Memoriam stand out) his editorial support < 
and a large amount of far inferior fighting is not the same e 
uuislatlans, we wind up with Michael number of the poems hen 
Rumaker's “The Fairies Are Dancing dreadful. 

All Over the World". This is not even ... 

an interesting curiosity; a formless Some of the dreadful oi 
dithyramb to homosexuality, it is as as interesting cunoslties:, 
emotionally and politically naive as it is Eriward Carpenter s A 1 
artless in execution. Something has Mammon -an earnest, i 

«ne wrone 10 lhe love of men for 1 

{* ^ ...... . has a mixture of Bib 

The explanation for this failure lies ( rem i n iscent of Radclyffe 
.in the introduction, where Dr Coote ^ t h demotic banality tha< 
sketches his criteria for inclusion: comic; 

For me, a gay poem is one that either 
deals with explicitly gay matters or 
describes on intense and loving 
relationship between two people ot 
the same gender .... I have 
selected what I found most 
interesting, most pleasing. It follows 
that the book does not set out to be a 
canon of gay verse. 

But the reader expects more from a 
Penguin anthology on such a subject 
tow s purely personal selection, a kind 
af Other Men’s Other Men's Flowers. 

There are places in this book - the 
Auden section, which contains only 
•Unde Henry", is the most astonishing 
- where one looks vexedly at the 
pagination, convinced thnt a whole 
gathering must have been left out. 

Leaving aside the monotonous 
ptderastlc epigrams of the Classical 
Wion of the anthology, Coote’s 
®tena ignore a set of circumstances 
which are surely crucial to his task, for 
during the greater part of the period in 
which homosexuality has been widely 
identified. . as more than merely 
pederastic - that -is, from the mia- 
nineleenth century - .it has been "Th,hh,MnhnfF 

socially difficult and legally impossible 
to write about it directly. If a Benvenuto Le 

homosexual way of writing could be 
Identified it would of necessity • '•a.J • 

embrace a wide variety of styles; but l-< O \X7 \7 

Jhore than that, it. would be- X/ CL YY Y 

predominantly Indirect, Cryptic, ! — 

camouflaged, sustained in coteries - ' • ' 

•he unspeakable love demands G&YII1 E/WArf , 
metaphor, and conscripts other ways of « t 1 ■ ■ ; - 

pSSS Al*x*nd» Scott lEdltor) 

Jvotion in Hopkins, or the way Scotch Passion: An Anthology of 
Housman enlists the traditional means Scottish Erotic Poetry 

• SiSK j° ng . ®P i «5 am J? 223pp. Robert Hale. £9.25. 
obscure and painful private purpose. n 0004 1 

JJb any repressed need, the' need of 0 7091 

homosexual writers for self-expression aLan Bold 1 ‘ . . 

a matter essential to their lives _ ' 

mmleves that expression through other . The Staiyal Scot 
*Mns. One could even formulate a With dartoons by Weef 
jrtgrion antithetical to Coote’s, which i 5 i pp . Edinburgh: Paul 
Held that a homosexual poem was not £ 3 , 95 . , 

that dealt with “explicitly gay n 904505 99 5 
matters" but one in which, above all, — t— i— 

Py matters could not be mentioned, Wfep't the «u 

•AH this is, . of dourse, absurdly tape,' and Scotch passfoi 
•wematic; attempting to polarize m ordinary passion. A 
Homosexual writing and some judgment has it tht 
Presumed norm of “Heterosexual operation is needed to j 
witing" In a way " that ' Is.', .as the head of a Scotsme 
r^ofogically • 'crude < as it is- Scottish love poetry sho' 
implausible. Heterosexual verse, too, df humour and .a ver 
j*jus with unsnbken . loves and leaning tow ar “S satire. J 
Relies, and often works through from most English erot 
^ptessive metaphorical evasions of : 'p i 


separatist: “Judy Grahn has fought conviction that his brother wished the 
against oppression” is the extent of unambiguous poems published 
his editorial support of her. But posthumously in More Poems and 
fighting is not the same as art; a large Additional Poems to be seen as morally 
number of the poems here are, simply, supportive for "lads” in trouble, an 
dreadful. exemplary coming out from beyond 


inevitable that these fictional worlds, 
which with clear and informed thought 
entirely give themselves away, will 
etude the anthologist's jackdaw eye. 
Something essential that homosexual 
poets do - and Auden's ignored poems 
afford a far more richly coded private 
world - cannot be put in a book of this 
kind. 


could have been 


number of the poems here are, simply, supportive for "lads” in trouble, an world - cannot be put in a book of this 
dreadful. . exemplary coming out from beyond kind. 

Some of the dreadful ones also count th ® “Oh 5ri£ Kt Even ?.?’ th e picking could have been 

as Interesting curiosUju: Mie lines from ^ s f„nSrwi.hThe h“d^onhi! 

Edward Carpenter s "A Mightier than inrluHiui here - annmach the a on ? l ! ie yignted terry . one of Hous- 

Mammon” - an earnest, endless psalm - KatedcoSonof the^rkinA ' man 8 md > s PUtably great posthumous 
to “the love of men for each other” - laceraled concision or tne worx in a poemS| anc j a quintessential treatment 

bas a mixture of Biblical afflatus /X ° f fln (admittedly glum) aspect of 

(reminiscent of Radclyffe Hall’s prose ) 1 / \. v homosexual life, and there are many 

with demotic banality that is irresistibly j lv other perverse omissions: why only 

comic- * Hopkins s “The Bugler’s First Com 



“TTte Nvmoh of Fontainebleau", Benvenuto Cellini’s bronze, 1543; reproducedfrom The Autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini edited and abridged by Charles Hope (224pp. Phaldon. £15. 0 7148 2297 3). 


m union”, when there is “Felix Randal ' 1 
or “Harry Ploughman", which so 
lovingly and palpably assembles, Limb 
by limb, Its physically magnificent sub- 
ject, and even the subversive 
“Epithalamion” which sets out to 
hymn a marriage but becomes so di- 
verted, by describing “bovs from the 
town" bathing in a stream that it breaks 
down altogether? Why the tawdry 
Nineties-isn "To My Friend" and 
“Antaeus: A Fragment" from Wilfred 
Owen, and not tne other fragment, "I 
saw his round mouth’s crimson deepen 
as it felP, and "Has Your Soul Sip- 
ped?", in which the poet's feeling truly 
becomes “part of tne whole and indi- 
visible body of human love"? Thom 
Gunn's "Fever" and “Modes of Plea- 
sure” are dullish pieces when com- 
pared with bis Audenesque and pro- 
foundly enigmatic “From the Highest 
Camp , a sonnet which intimates more 
about homosexual experience than 
tens of pages of the more modem stuff 
here. But then these poems have been 
chosen because “Thom Gunn has de- 
‘ scribed as no other the atmosphere of a 
gay bar"; and work from Passages of 
Joy lias not been included. All these 
omitted poems arc not only better than 
' the ones included, they would have 
helped to rectify the impression of 
emotional and artistic immaturity that, 
much of the book dispirillngly gives 
off. (The set of limericks, criminally 
anonymous, must be the most puerile 
ever published. Auden wrote some 
good homosexual limericks.) 

The Penguin Book of Homosexual 
Verse is a book compiled in good faith, 
and It may cheer gay “lads" - and 
“lasses" (it has a substantial Lesbian 
content, conscripting' fine poems by 
Emily Dickinson) - but from a literary 
point of view it is irredeemably flawed. 

It has terrible translations in it, in 
particular those by the editor, who 
■makes objectionably free with the 
words ‘‘queer”, “queen" and “faggot"; 
and those by Sydney Oswald, who 
identifies syntactical with sexual 
in version to a harrowing degree; there 
is a startling version too or Horace, 
.Odes. IV, i, “Adapted from an 
limitation’ by Alexander Pope". 

• ■ •Stephen Co 6 te’s judgments in-.Jhe . 
introduction repeatedly give him a Way: 

: Aokerley’s (Interesting ■ . curiosity) 
{"After tne Blitz, J94 1" Is described as 
;"one of the greatest of gay love poems 
• precisely because It Is a love poem first 
and a gay poem second". In Cavafe s 
■ .work ■ “Seediness redeemed by 
remembered joy makes these works 
! poems of an international stature. 
’Neither of these, statements 
approaches being a literary Judgment. 
Seediness redeemed by remembered 
joy can do a good number of ftiings , but 
...it never yet gave anything stature, 
‘international or otherwise. , 
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Ought bits of poems to be selected in . 
this way? Scott has the whole satirical 
wonder of "The .Twa Marilt Wemen 
and The Wedo" but only one small part 
of Burns's “The Vision", to which he 


non-Scots (and even perhaps for L Lft h^vitn£m\\a! 

Scots). Everybody now knows , that Hardy) , Liz Lochhead, Yal^^mles- 
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Did the Greeks believe in their myths? 
The question Isa disconcerting one. As 
long as Greco-Roman antiquity lasted , 
the myths were the great subject of art 
and poetry, ubiquitous in rhetoric, 
pervasive in every cultured activity. 
Yet can men like Thucydides and 
Aristotle, Callimachus and Virgil, 
really have believed in Hercules and 
Hecuba, Minotaurs and metamor- 
phoses? If they did not, what were they 
doing when they wrote about them? 

Paul Voyne became well known 
outside Prance with his massive book 
Le Pain et le cirque ( ! 976). It combined 
wide erudition with some sharp 
insights into the psychology ana 
the working of munificence and 
conspicuous expenditure, from 
Periclean Athens, to the late Roman 
Empire: at one psychological extreme 
spectacular ads of aristocratic pride, 
at the othera systematic tax on wealth . 
The attitudes of the recipients were not 


neglected, especially the need for 
subjects to feel that their masters really 
were generous and benevolent. His 
present book has some kinship with his 
sprightly theoretical work Comment on 
icrit rhisioire (1971: abridged version, 
1978); and he declares that its aim was 
to provoke reflection on the way our 
conception of truth is built up and 
changes over the centuries. It is 
concerned with the myths about the 
heroes, not with the cosmogonies and 
other purely divine stories. 

Hie Greeks were of course aware 
from an early date that myths were a 
special form of story. Plato likes to 
contrast muthos, (he mythical mode 
suitable for poets, children, old 
women, and other non-Platonic 
persons, .with logos, proper rational 
argument. Herodotus says (hat the 
Samian despot Polycrates, a hundred 

S ears before his own time, was “the 
ret Greek we know of who set out to 
rule the sea, except for Minos and 
anybody else who may have done it 
earlier; at least Polycrates was the first 
of what recalled the race of men". That 
is to say, Minos, lord of the labyrinth 
and stepfather of the Minotaur, 
belonged In a different category 
separate from "men" in the ordinary 
sense. It is true that Herodotus does 
not apply that distinction consistently, 
but in the fourth century bc it was 
normal for writers of universal history 
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to begin at the end of the mythical 
period, and the mythographer 
Palaephalus protests against* the 
tendency of contemporary educated 
people simply to disbelieve the myths 
altogether. Hie great Alexandrian 
savant Eratosthenes derided those who 
tried to reconstruct the wanderings of 
Odysseiis, saying that before they 
started they ought to track down the 
leather-worker who made the bag 
which held the winds; he meant that it 
was futile to treat as raw material for a 
factual investigation an account which 
included obviously fabulous elements. 
Cultured men with yachts still pursue 
Odysseus' glimmering wake round 
the Mediterranean, disregarding 
Eratosthenes' sound advice. 

It is odd, in the faceiof all this, that 
Veyne insists on repeating that in 
antiquity nobody ever disbelieved in 
the myths about heroes, only 
cosmagonical stories being completely 
rejected. Some people did disbelieve 
them. It is, however, true that most 
ancient writers took a different line. 
Prom the fifth centuiy onwards, 
historians and others tried to reconcile 
the heroic myths with the world of 
ordinary experience and of history. 
Thucydides opened his History with a 
brilliant rationalizing account of early 
Greece, teasing out of the myths a 
story of economic development and 
the rise of naval power. This time 
Minos appears not as a saga-figure, 
alien to real history (Herodotus), nor 
as the owner of a Minotaur and 
labyrinth (the myth), but as a powerful 
ruler who built a fleet to put down 
piracy and ensure that his island 
subjects paid their taxes. That is to say, 
he is in principle historic; and when, to 
echo. Sherlock Holmes, we have 
excluded everything that is impossible, 
what is left must be the truth. 

That Holmesian argument does 
indeed .implicitly or explicitly underlie 
a great deal of ancient writing on early 
history and mythology. Minos and 
Theseus existed all right, but obviously 
the Minotaur. has to be. rationalized 
, away. The myth said that Actaeoii was 
turned into a stag and devoured by his 
own hounds: the truth no doubt was 
(hat he was so immoderately keen on 
hunting that he allowed the expense of 
.his hounds to "eat him up”. The myth 
said that Niabe Wept for nei children's 
death until she was turned to stone: the 
truth was that she had a statue of 
herself put up by their grave. The 
Trojan War took place, but riot every 
detail in Homer is to be relied on. 
Thucydides bIIowb himself a dry aside 
about the Homeric Cyclops: speaking 
of the early history of Sicily, he says 
•The oldest inhabitants of one part of 
the island are said to have been the 
Cyclopes. Where they came from, or 
where they went to, I can't say; I must 
leave my readers with what the poets 
say about them, and what 'individuals 
choose to believe." And so on. 


At other times they declare that the 
time of the myths was “different”: 
things happened then which do not 
happen now. Obviously it will not be 
easy to tell how far this attitude 
conceals, or fails to conceal, scepticism 
about the truth of the stories. Veyne's 
treatment of all this is urbane and 
amusing. He deals well with the 
perplexities of Pausanias, writer of a 
tourist's guide to Greece, who 
sometimes records local myths without 
comment, sometimes rationalizes 
them , occasionally is moved to protest - 
and sometimes remains elaborately 
inscrutable. His point is that the 
ancients both did and did not believe in 
the heroic myths; rather than being a 
contradiction, this is like having 
alternative “programmes” to which 
they could tune in at different times. 
Novels and plays are “true" for us, 
while we are engrossed in them: in 
Veyne’s phrase, they are “magic 
carpets to another truth". The same 
person can invoke, in different 
contexts, both orthodox medicine and 
homoeopathy; one can "disbelieve" 
in ghosts and still be capable of 
.being frightened of them; despite 
1 indications, a husband can "not know" 
of his wife’s infidelity. 

Behind all this lies the general point 
that there is in fact no one reality. 
History is “a shifting polygon of 
small forces constantly rearranging 
themselves at random"; as the future 
can never be predicted, so retro- 
spective explanations of the past 
aepend on our presuppositions ana are 
“illusions". "History itself is constantly 
inventive and does not lead the 
reasonable life of a safe small 
investor." There is in fact no 
distinction in principle between truth 
and fiction: "la v£nt£ est le nom que 
nous donnons & nos options”, and 
indeed “if anything deserves the name 
of ideology', it is la vdritrt”. We 
construct a reality for ourselves by our 
choices, and “the imaginary is the 
reality of other people. A forger is 
thus only “a man who haB mistaken his 
century", “a fish who has got into the 
wrong bowl: his scientific imagination 
follows methods which are no longer 
on the programme”. In the end 
“nothing exists at any moment save 
what the imagination has built into its 

ita 

changing: what can be' said of those 
palaces is not that they are true, but 
that they are more or less interesting. 

The style is 'brilliant" and ex- 
hilarating: Veyne has a flair for the 
epigram. The reader s)ill wonders how 
important, and hoW serious, all this is 
meant to be. It may be untair to 
observe that when he writes “real" 
history Veyne is obliged to proceed in a 
very different spirit: in Le Pain et le 
cirque he gives a lively critique of 
Marxist and functionalist theories as 
being wrong (“the history of every 
. society, to this day, has never been one 


of class struggle, but of a struggle of 

roles . etc great deal of thatW 

consists of such arguments, based on 
the assumption that one can be riaht or 
wrong about the past. It may be 
malicious to remark that in Comment 
on icrit i his to ire even the image or the 
palace of history looks quite different 
There we read “History is a palace 
whose foil extent we can neverdiscovei 
... we cannot see all its corridors at 
once; we are never bored in this palace 
in which we are imprisoned . . . .The 
palace is a veritable labyrinth for us- 
science gives us formulas which allow 
us to find ways out of it, but they never 
give us the plan of the whole." This 
monumental and stable edifice is 
evidently of another order of 
architecture from the evanescent 
“palaces of imagination” envisaged in 
the present work. 

More disturbing are some worries 
about this book itself. “Truth bring 
plural” , we read, the denial by 
Faurisson of the reality of Auschwitz 
wps not a falsehood: it was “a mythical 
truth”, the only mistake being to treat 
it as if it were historical; thus Faurisson 
was led into “operations which, in the 
jargon of historians in controversy, are 
called falsifications of historical truth". 
Since there is in reality nothing which is 
either true or false (“it feels funny at 
first, but one soon gets used to it”), the 
Nazis claimed to he right, too: M we 
could have retorted that they were 
wrong, but what would have been the 
use? They were not on the same 
wavelength; and it is merely Platonic 
to accuse an earthquake of un- 
truthfulness. " This seems to go at 
once too far and not far enough. Too 
far, in that the study of history, on 
these terms, seems no more than a 
sterile aestheticism; not far enough, 
since as “there is no viriti des chases", 
and nothing objective distinguishes 
truth from fiction, it is hard to see why 
Faurisson is allowed only a mythical 
truth: what significance can the 
distinction have? But if it has none, 
what becomes of history, and of 
historians? It does strike the reader as 
positively droll to find Veyne quoting 
with approval the dictum thaffactsdo 
not exist” and adding punctiliously 
“the words belong to Nietzsche, not to 
Max Weber". Despite everything, a 
scholar cannot shake off the habit of 
making small factual points; the text 
may be sentenced to death, but IW 
footnotes are immortal. 

Veyne himself observes that “wear© 
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pisjecd membra poetae \ (he words 
inevitably come to one’s mind as one : 
studies- this scholarly commentary on 
the pitiful excerpts which are all that 
now remain of the Greek Middle' 
Comedy dramatist Eiibutos (fldrult 
c 370 bcL The bare numbers tell the 
story: Eubulus seems to haVe 

composed 104 plays, of which 57 titles 
survive. And from this corpus R. L. 
Hunter , following Kock's numeration, 
nas been able to assemble scarcely 150 
fragments (a few of them almost 
certainly spurious or properly to be 
ascribed to other authors of the same 
name). Nor can it be said that the 
fragments themselyes are especially 
illuminating; preserved for the most' 
part m the works of compilers such as 
Pollux or Photius, or, especially, in the 
DeipnosophiStai ; of Athenaeus, the 


- unusually long at six lines - is one of 
the major sources for the names of 
ancient dice-throws, but Hunter is, 
perhaps, unduly overawed in calling it 
a "virtuoso piece of versifica- 
tion”, since the comic trimeter Is a 
remarkably amenable and flexible 
medium and the individual words for 
the throws present no intractable 
difficulty for inclusion fn iambicl. (It Is 
interesting that-' the great scholar 
Meineke thought that Eubulus wrote 
in a relatively elevated style, finding 
orptjonis supra soccum surgentis 
gravitatem”. Dr Hunterproperly points 
out that this is only partially confirmed 
by statistics, but the impression is 
there, nevertheless.) 

M iddle &medv - broadly 

Srt f® < S medy the cent ™ 

part of the fourth century bc - has not 

S Hump r ?, Vages ? f ™ a ‘ aH well 
e ^ pu ? *» Tl* evident 

Attfo rw^ n K? dcquate L amount of 
aK edy between the Plutus of 
Aristophanes and the Dyscohu of 

ftrist B " < ri«S 1,Id writt en dpes not 
exist. Unless and until the rubbish 

9f J he ’ Pa y 0 m throw up a 
Wwus such as-gfave M g the Dyscolus 


to me a striking example oi urevuww 
that generalization- Tills rhetorical 
brilliant book will stand, I fancy, toils 
author's more serious works a sJM 
satyr-play stood to the tragedies of an 
Attic playwright; and of the various 
forms of the drama, the satw-pjs? |s 
the one with which many readers nnon . 
■ hardest to be at home. 


substance. Around the fragfflcnuoj 
Eubulus (why was he chosen?) Hunte 
has raised a careful edifice of iepT^S 
which shows complete command ot iw 
monuments, and of the priinar^Boa 
secondary source material; but own ** 
can do no more than cast a fimn W 
intermittent light on the route 
the mordant and often. 
political comedy of Aristopi9n 
gradually became transmuted lmo. a 
social comedy of Menander t < 
Menander and Ufel. Which^of . 

Imitated the other?” once fame 7 
asked . that . other Aristophanes, 
grammarian of Byzantium). Tje 
of this book is enhanced ooth by . 
thorough Introduction and 
Indexes, which include ttO \ J 
verborum. It Is printed with . 
attention to detail by the Cambnd^. 
University Press. 


social interests - which in tlfe case of out 3f nerh 580 extant biles - 
tnelast-naraed was food. Fragments hale 


Hans-Rudoif Schwyzer, T 

.ford University Press. . tiisesi / ,.-y 
8X4591 8). It fcfaina.lbci 
both . textdal and ; or •/.. 

sources,, of. their «th .V 

tiqn of the , 

U$ts of fiditbriul 


Colin Greenland 


Manuel Maujica Lainez 

TV Wandering Unicorn 

Translated by Mary Fitton 

322pp. Chatto and Windus / Hogarth 

B (paperback, £4.50). 
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Meiusine . Is a fairy; but not, you 
understand, “a nursery-tale fairy; 
malign fate has seen to that”. Cursed 
by her mother after a domestic 
disagreement, she developed the tail of 
aierpent and the wings of a bat, with 
complications. The complications were 
that though she had these appendages 
only once a week (on Saturdays) , they 
would become permanent if her 
husband, Count of Lusignan and a 
mortal, ever noticed. Sadly, this came 
to pass, and at that moment Meiusine 
Brat uttered her Cry, a wail of despair 
for which she became famous 
throughout Europe, as if that were any 
consolation. She cloistered herself in 
the castle chapel, giving a Cry every 
time a Lusignan died. Gradually she 
became invisible, and insubstantial. 
She took to wearing spectacles, made 
of beryl and crystal, because she did a 
lot of reading, "the Almanach de 
Gotha , or the modem novel, or 
anything else I found”. One day she 
decided to write her memoirs, or at 
(east the story of the most eventful 
period in her life, beginning in the 
summer of 1174, a couple of centuries 
after the metamorphosis. She calls her 
book The Wandering Unicorn. 

Lainez is introduced os "one of 
Argentina's most distinguished 
wnlers”, and provided with the 
requisite, testimonial from Borges, as 
mandarin and idiosyncratic as ever. He 
cults Lainez largely by disparaging 


everybody else since Henry James. 
One remark is worth noting here: “We 
neither feel the burden of archaeology 
nor hear the music of nostalgia, but live 
out the fate of his people as though it 
were our own.” The Wandering 
Unicorn is historical romance, and the 
balance is nicely judged. Lainez is 
neither using his immortal narrator as a 
way of getting at history directly, nor is 
he simply choosing historical 
remoteness as an excuse for the 
whimsical and picturesque. In the 
world he describes, the forces of history 
and romance are alive and co- 
extensive. When two of the 
protagonists, Aiol and Mercator, show 
little surprise at being rescued by 
blatant supernatural intervention, 
Meiusine explains their imperturb- 
ability: they are “men of the Middle 
Ages, schooled by history and romance 
to expect and accept the inexplicable”. 
She adds, “No one does nowadays, and 
look at the state we’re in.” A hermit in 
the forest of Lussac has a fairy dwarf 
who helps with the housework; Aiol's 
sister is possessed by a devil in the form 
of a black fog; Ozil , Aiol's father, bears 
a lance made from the horn of a 
unicorn, seven feet long. This is as 
much South American “magical 
realism” as One Hundred Years of 
Solitude (and written at the same 
time), but shifted back to a period 
when “the unpredictable waited 
everywhere”. In twelfth-century 
France reality was understood to be 
wholly permeated by magic, and by the 
divine. There were angels as well as 
fairies. There is one resident in the 
keep of Melusine's castle at Lusignan, 
but celestial etiquette forbids her to 
have any dealings with him. 

The figure of Meiusine herself, 
daughter of a witch and a Scottish king, 
is Lainez’s principal symbol of magic 
and realism inextricably combined. 
She involves herself m mundane 
affairs, even becoming Incarnate again 


for a while, but her lot is that of an 
immortal fairy, however humanity 
fascinates her. She reflects on her 
extraordinary career and bears its 
stigmata with the equanimity of one 
who built a castle by magic and has 
lived to see it paintea for Jean Due de 
Berry by the brothers Limbourg, 
pulled down by Louis XIII, and 
replaced with “a school and public 
promenade” by the local council. She 
would like to die, but it is out of the 
question. All her reading has made her 
extremely erudite and a stickler for 
exactitude. She has a responsibility to 
“truth and its discomforts", “why 
write memoirs like these unless one 
writes the truth?” There is little glory in 
the knighthoods of Ozil and Aiol, but 
they have their moments, moments 
when they do bear a fleeting 
resemblance to the heroes in Chr&ien 
de Troyes: Meiusine recollects these 
dutifully, admitting to a certain 
personal bias. For Meiusine was in 
love, entirely hopelessly, with Aiol, a 
Lusignan if an illegitimate one, “a 
great-great-grandson of my great- 
great-grandson”. It was this love that 
impelled her to leave her belfry fold 
follow him incorporeally on crusade, 
through court, tavern and temple, to 
the battle for Jerusalem and into the 
Arabian desert. 

Through Melusine’s glasses of 
crystal and beryl Lainez observes 
medieval life, high and low, with an 
irony that cuts straight through any 
conventional glamour, displacing it 
with an altogether different emphasis. 
His prose is precise, and elegantly 


David Montrose 


Richard Brautigan 

So The Wind Won't Blow It All 
Away 

131pp. Cape. £6.95. 
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In literature at least, the American 
Dream has, over the decades, 
undergone a gradual transformation. 
At one time striving towards a golden 
future, its believers now more often 
look back sadly at a past that is 


station, waiting for David to arrive. 
Nobody paid any attention to him: 
Needless to say, America has 
changed from those days of 1948. If 
you saw a twelve-year-old kid with a 
rifle standing in front of a filling 
station today, you'd call out the 
National Guard and probably with 
good provocation. The kid would be 
standing in the middle of a pile of 
bodies. 

So The Wind Won’t Blow it All Away 
sees the final demise of Brautigan s 
one-time optimism about the 
possibilities of life in contemporary 
America. It was, of course, always a 


irrecoverable except STaSa?. 

Certainly, this is true of Richard G 5 

Brautigan's latest novel, where the 

th !L .A uJL which were suffused with the hippie 


Brautigan s li 
wistfulness 
informs this 


author's work 


which were suffused with the hi 


HHutnii ideals of the period, his individualistic 
t'ZF lrT characters had to atek their America 

hiimour^W^have here nofantasy.Tew SmNici^S^ 1 

hWr* mptnnhnrs. nn enintric Simplicity. Still, there W 8 S at least BH 


bizarre metaphors, no eccentric 
chapter headings. 

Writing in 1979, the narrator - 
Brautigan himself or someone very like 
him-preservesin print recollections of 
a 1940s childhood for reasons 
summarized in the novel’s leitmotif: 
So the Wind Won’t Blow It All 
Away 

Dust . . . American . . . Dust 
Two memories are of particular 
significance. One is a vivid mental 


snapshot of a fat . middle-aged husband 
and wife fishing at the localpond on a 
summer evening in 1947. They have 
brought their living room furniture 


brought their living room furniture 
with them: not only a couch to fish 
from, but an easy chair, end tables, a 
clock, framed pictures. For the 
narrator, the scene represents a lost 
America: 

1 sat there watching their living room 
shining out of the dark beside the 
pond. It looked like a fairy tale 
fiinctioning happily in the post- 
World War II gothic of America 
before television crippled the 
imagination of America and turned 
people indoors and away from living 


room furniture 


Bound to the board 


Cojin Russ 


Walter Tevis 

The Queen’s Gambit 

2®pp. Helnemann. £7.95. 

0434 76655 0 

Hie bare bones of The Queen’s Gambit 

cron 1 ! (..—111 l m.. 


especial fy attractive child, she 
nevertheless escapes from the 
institutional life of the Methuen Home 
fy getting herself adopted. Moving 
mto womanhood, she confronts the 
ctiBllenges of alcohol, sex, and, most 
WMlngly, tranquillizers. She eventu- 
ally wins an assured place in a male- 
“Ominated world, having journeyed 
jjjro rags (not really), to riches (not ' 

What sets Walter Tevis’s novel quite 
apart from the run-of-the-mill tales 
gggested by this outline is the fact that 
ws Cinderella is also a prodigy. From 
jhoment when Beth encounters. Mr 
Sbaibel, the janitor of the Home, 
Pwjng over his chessboard, the course 
-her life is decided. She rftpidly 


what she loved.!' Het ascent to fame 
takes her to Mexico City, Paris and 
Moscow, but local colour is overlaid 

Kiaxt onH mnfi durations 


of chessmen. Beth’s true and 
unchanging environment is the 
enclosed world of chess with its 
"geometrical rococo” and “pleasant 
ballet", its “shifting architecture of 
pawns”, and the remorselessness of the 
clock ticking beside the board. 
Nevertheless, life outside the game - 
the intensity of Beth’s chess experience 

S akes one hesitate to say “real life- 
s to go on, and Beth needs and gets 
the support of two excellently realired 
characters standing outside her 
destined arena and surveying it with 
wonder: her adoptive mother, and a 
black orphan, Jofene, who also makes 
it in the world. Beth’s emotional link 
with old Shaibei, too, is profound if 
muted, and survives.his death, as the, 
novel's close, set in a Moscow park. 


much gold as dirt), is sometimes close 
and vivid, sometimes poignantly 
distant, but always sharply focused. 
The lofty aspirations of the Middle 
Ages rise up clearly against the 
muddled and muddied ground of their 
building. 


implies! - -'Jv 

About halfway down the first row of 
concrete tables an old man was 


front of him. He was in his sixties and 
wore the usual grey cap and grey 
cotton shirt with the sleeves rolled 
up. When she stopped at his table he 


America to be sought. Seven years 

g rid three novels) later, with 
reaming of Babylon , the area of 
possibility shrank to the size of its 
hero's head: lie could realize the good 
life - money. Tame, beautiful women - 
only through the fantasy movies of his 
imagination. In the new novel, 
possibility is entirely absent Trom both 
present and future. America is located 
in an ever-receding stock of memories. 
The narrator's retrospective dream is 
to buy the hamburger instead of the 
shells, thereby extending the idyllic 
days of childhood. He shuns tbe here 
and now. Apart from the two examples 
quoted, nothing Is said about the Dad 
new days. Clearly, their awfulness is so 


new days. Lieariy, tneir awiur 
self-evident as to make 
statement unnecessary. 


further 


Since his first three , (and most 


reverses the process: though 

essentially a straightforward lament, it 
still represents the author's most 
substantial novel since In Watermelon 


out their own fantasies with dignity. even if the untypical tone does 

• : 2;.. - "maw It a leas purely enjoyable 

The second memory,- - revealed experience than most of. fife 

^-“dually, concerts the ; narrator’s Intervening ■ tides. Potentially, the 


looked at her inquisitively, but there 
was no recognition on his face. She . 
sat behind the block pieces, and said 
carefully in Russian, “Would you 
like to play chess?” 

The authority of The . Queen’s 
Gambit derives from Walter Tevis’s 
technical and historical knowledge of 


chess, yet his expertise is consistently 
disciplined by his narrative: hi? own 
“strategy ana tactics” are Immaculate, 


Familiarity with chess is not needed in 
order to enjoy his book, . though 
-aficionados wul delight in its evocation 
of their esoteric freemasonry. 


for his .22 rifle Instead of a hamburger 
in' the restaurant next to' the gunshop. 
A short while later, on February 17, 
1948 (a date Inscribed on the mind), he 
kills his best friend, David, ui- a 
shooting accident. Slightly unhinged 
by the tragedy, the narrator for a. time - 
becomes (in the novel's only sustained 
comic episode) obsessed with 
hamburgers, believing that, as 
atonement for having made the wrong 
choice, he must find out everything 
about them. Searching for knowledge, 
he scours books, interviews short- 
a refer cooks and butchers. The 
narrator's chi ldhood ended with 
David's death7His loss of Innocence is 
directly equated with America’s. He 
remembers, on the day of the accident, 
standing with his rifle before a filling 


Trials of the simple man 


, ^tgrows his initially reluctant tuition 
m the game, and it becomes thecentre 
. her existence as her marvellous 
. Sent for it 'unfolds. The adult, 
JhMtuline world to be conquered is 
JJut of “soberly dapper” Russian 
S^^hJMters. like the author’* first 
The Hustler, the story explores 
^.workings of an inexplicable and 
randomly occurring gift. 

Dm Queen’s Gambit may be 
“^ribed as a- special , kind of 
' Penological thriller. The author has 
undertaken the . depiction of the 
^terror Of a chessplayer’s mind. We 
fepeafedly eavfesdrop bn Beth as she 
tne . mental, emotional and 
Fyrical tensions of top clasB chess are 
• ; fu 0 ^? ntagnificeptly. In particular, 
; V . obsessive . quality. - of the 
i r &P^yer's allegiance fo bis crafL.fc 


Michael Hofmann 

Joseph Roth : . , ' . 

Jpb: Tbesforyof a slrapleman 
Translated by Dorothy Thompson 

238pp. Chatto and Windus/ 

Hogarth. Press. £7,95 (paperback, ■ 

<p70ll‘39O7 2 , _j 

translation of it by Dorothy TJompson 
appeared three year? later. .After half a 
century, this has beeh reissued, still 
unefe? the melancholy copyright °£P* e 
Overlook Press. It * 
welcome its return to print in English. 

The ylrtues of : Job \ are more .its 
than of the book itself, ft is a 


auCSSMil «. a 

transitional npvel.folipwmfc what has 
Un called the aggrOssiye pessunfem of 

Jose p h Roth'? umti fiVP bdoks!; In it: 


■•'“MeiRfed); Bath! Is indiffemnt to 
IjP" 1 '. aW partiea: ■ and ,once at the 
• “The . spring mprnljig 

>ut ^ was 

-j:;. . •' 


in it. Certainly. It does not measure up 
to bis beat work, The Radetsky Mann * 
a family epic pf peat density and 
beauty -wAattrfiin.BuddenbroQtey? 


Job t the Jew from theorem otc 
provinces, and his musically gifted son, 
is used as a sub-plot. - 

All Roth’s novpls are about simple 
men. This one is about Mendel Singer, 
“an entirely commonplace Jew , a 
poor Bible-teacher in Zucknow In 
Russia. His troubles begin with the 
birth of his fourth child, Memichbn, 
who is 1 defornied and epileptic. After 
some years, the family.; emigrate to 
America withoqt • |he invaUd,; and 
prosper; for . a while Until their, sort 
Shemanab Is killed, fighting .the 

Germans in France. Mendel s wife dies 
6f grief after i bleakly unforgettable 
scenes ; 'rv^-.’v' h ;- 

- In Deborah's, countenance not a 
-feature changed. Her two hands tore 
1 p - - now one, now the other. - at- her 
t haif^ Her; haods. wfoe .bkejmale, 
r .fleshy, fiw-fodted pmraata, '.feeding 
• thfemSplves on hair. V- 


remaining son Jorths, a soldier in the 
Russian Army, has gore mUsbig.Jn Iris 
despair, hp curses God ana., tries to 
burn' - hi?, phylacteries, Here;.-: .pis 
•neighbour* 

mah/nto^House. (^e of ?he kinder 
features pf Roth's vision is the way 
misfortune brings people together.) 
He lives for.a few years as a senescent 
errand-boy in the community, then 
during orto Passover there is a knock On 
the door, a wealthy, .handsome young 
composer pomes in, and it is Singers 
last son Meriuchim. who ha| been 
cured, /" ■_ • v - ! ' 

The .happy' ending is" --BS. 
unsatisfactory here af fo the Book of 


Brautigan handles it well, Iq the main, 
he is content to tell a. plain tale plainly 
the ?tylo. slips, briefly, oni 
Brautigan -is especially 
evoking the everyday m 
childhood: when venturin 
unfamiliar part of the neighbourhood 
is a real exploit and the funerals leavi jig 
the undertaker '8 next door are a 
fascinating spectacle. The novel js by 
no strelcn .of the imagination a 

R rofound or major ■; work. 

[evertheless, Brautigan's departure 
from his customary mode might le ad to 
greater things. After a run ot variously 
disappointing books culminating in 
The TakyO'Mcmlana Express, a rag- 
bag of brief sketches, revitalization is 
more likely in new fields than the well- 
pioughed furrow. 


writes super bca to logue* of attrition or 
delusion, using pitiless "similes and 
luminously simple- description; The. 
'passage' , of time And the process ,• of 

oi$? mdftSSg!' lor instance* wheh 
sexual '• relations between Mfoidel 


unsatisfactory here af irt the BoPk of 
Job; material welfare and emotional 
surrogates ; as reward fQr.rltp&l 
deviation. For Roth himself, U seems to 
. carry little conviction -- the pew icrip 
that Mendel Singer beholds from the. 
window of his. son's suite in the Astof 
Hotel ia'an advertisement for.a soft 
drink,- Compared to the. imagesof 
misfortune/ ft has Httle force. : The . 


Li „ dividual- tactions, .ftirfii the^thaf 

feSimern ^ie Then S^Her^ 'daughter is confined to '. Se teal life of, the noyclls to beformd.'. 


:.r T 


expands to contain! shining, 
unmistakably individual images of 
sorrow made visible: 

It still snowed, p little -:slow, lazy, 

' damp flakes. The Jews, with opeq 
'..^lunbrelias waving oyer their. heads; 
'.began their' promenade up and 
.dowp. More and more came. They 
walked in the middle' of the street: 
,tbe lpst white scrap? 6f know, melted' 
1 > -under their feet; it looked as' though 
they had td walk qp and down by 
order: of. flirt authorities, 'until the 
' show had 'entirely 'disappeared, ' 
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Manufacturing soap 


The Proustian privet 


J. K. L. Walker 

William Smethurst 
Jennifer's Friends 
223pp. Methuen. £7.95. 
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To a generation grown to manhood in 
the shadow of me Archers, Jennifer's 
Friends, the eponymous radio soap 
opera of William Smethurst's deftly 
professional first novel, will hold few 
tenors. Brainchild of the earnest 
Windmulier, shopkeeper-turned- 
scriptwriter, Radio East Mercia's daily 
serial may, according to some, be 
“sugary, sickly, cloying, insufferable, 
banal” (“Yes. well, the Guardian can 
piss off. says Tom Viner, the show's 
producer, late artistic director of The 
People's Palace) but it is networked on 
twenty-five local radio stations, not to 
mention Radio Free Hamburg. This 
never-never England of Hanford and 
its character* - crusty old Colonel 
Snnpeat the Hall, with his entourage of 
Pcnzil Troon, Pixie Parker and 

"■ — — ipson n •u - /wj 

j the Medical Cent 
witti breezy District Nurse Jennifer and 
Doctor Hamilton; and the housing 
estate, with the March family and the 
Wetherbys at 46 The Crescent - 
twitches cosily on the writer's life- 
support machine. 

Smethurst performs a cool juggling 
act with the fortunes of Hanford's 


inhabitants and those of their creators, 
interweaving scenes from the current 
episodes of Jennifer's Friends with 
others revealing their genesis. 
Sometimes characters from the serial 
trace a notably eccentric orbit as the 
scriptwriters sabotage one another's 
episodes. The Autumn Leaves Cycling 
Club has been called into existence, the 
unhappy Windmulier furiously asserts, 
to provide fresh air and exercise for the 
inhabitants of Sampson Grange, not 
for his colleague Brian Newman lewdly 
to clothe the elderly Mrs Pumpsaint in 
shorts. 

The actors endure such excitements 
and the bratol urgings of their director, 
the egregious silver-necklaced Geraint 
Lewis (whose cherished Fuck-Off 
Fund guarantees him job-mobility) 
according to age and temperament. A 
few, like pretty young Sarah Wilmot, 
nre on the way up; most, like Blanche 
Lawford, bearer of plastic bags that 
clank, are on the way down; all dread 


the Black Spot, the writing-out, the 
one-way trip to Scarborough awaiting 


;rca(ors,' ravaged town girl come burrowing 
current back to Hanford* warm roots, teeters 
ds with towards the edge of risibility as Sonia 
genesis, and Purseglovc strive to turn her a chic 
le serial -shade of black. 

nmher's At a different level, Tom Viner, the 
Cvdinc novel's controlling consciousness, is 
nre the also correct. A resigned liberal sceptic, 
asserts he wlse 'y appreciates that the struggle 
e for the t0 altain the Good should be peaceful 
ice not and non-violent. Jennifer's Friends 
n lewdly ma y a sell-out but it is not some 
neninr m irrevocable descent into the moral 
PS n abyss; the next job will be better; 

meanwhile professionalism demands 
itements ^ at tbe product be as good as you can 
director, ma ^ e [t No heroics in one's career, 
Uemnt an£ j s [ m j| ar jy no romantics in one's 
um- 7 \ love-life. Such a low-key response is 
nobility) convincing enough but threatens 

j™?! 1 *- A dullness. 

Wilmot, 

Blanche The strength of the novel - and 
igs that perhaps its raison d'itre - lies in its 
IF dread horribly convincing descriptions of 
iut, the soao-opera manufacture. This, no 




their fictional counterparts. Over all of 
them - cast, writers, producer - hovers 
the hawkish Programme Director, 
Sonia Clifford, and her sexually 
le ” 

perform major butchery on the 
programme at the first sign of flagging 
ratings. Ominously, they introduce a 
civil service “adviser", Purseglove, to 
ensure a correct welfare-state flavour 
to the programme as a quid pro quo for 
a dip into government funds. The 
already implausible Cindy Skeabost, 


doubt, is as it should be, for Smethurst, 
it appears, has written over two hun- 
dred scripts for The Archers, besides 
editing the programme - a daunting 

curriculum vitae which must also 




skilful construction. Jennifer's Friends 
is undoubtedly a well-made comedy, 
but entertaining though It is, one is left 
in the end with a sense of opportunities 
missed. Oiven such a plump and sitting 
target, Smethurst might have gone for 
the kill rather than allowing his quarry 
to flap nonchalantly away. 


Getting into pictures 


Lewis Jones 

Macdonald Harris 

Screenplay , 

249pp. Cape. £7 .95 
0 224 02096 X 
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Screenplay has for epigraph those lines 
in Ode on a Grecian Urn which console 
the eternally frustrated “Bold Lover*' 
with the thought that his love, and the 
beauty of his beloved, are also eternal. 
Keats is, of course, expressing desire 
rather than giving advice (just as the 
line “More nappy love! more happy, 
happy love!" Is surely one of the most 
lugubrious in literature) , but 


newer and in black and white. 
Nesselrode takes him to a film set, 
where he is given a small part to play 
and falls in lov$ with Moira Silver, an 
actress who resembles his mother. 

. On bis rptum from this expedition, 
Alya Is contacted by a mysterious man 
called Ziff, who wears silver trousers 


with a cool oblivion that filtered 
through my limbs like an icy nectar 0 ) 
or In obeying a Script which prevents 
him from going to bed with Moira. 
Crazed with desire, he takes her back 
with him through the screen, 
mrirderiug Nesselrode in the process. 


and says that he is his guardian angel. 
Ziff warns him against returning 


through (he screen and explains that 
“Our belief in the reality of art ... is 
in itself a form of mental illness." But 


and to a motel, Where they copulate 
unsatisfactorily (“All breathing human 
passion far above") and spend the 


MacDonald Harris takes him at his 
word pnd imagines the- unenviable 
position of such a lover; he question* 
the identification of, life with art; 
undoing- the marriage, of truth and 
beauty and sotting them at odds with 
one another, a* the poet did In Lamia. 
In place of the idyllic world of theurn> 
the novel' offers one which now seems 
equally remote and innocent: that of 
the Hollywood silent film. 1 

Its hero, Alys, Is an aesthete in Hie 
mould of desEitselntes. Bom in 1950 in 
Los Angeles, he is heir to the most 
basic and the moat refined benefits of 
civilization: his family has for 
'generations owned a patent on the 
flush lavatory, and he grows up In a 
mansion foil of pictures, books and 
music. He is an only child, and his 
parents are too absorbed in one 
another. to pay him mqch attention. 
They seem to him “eternally young”, 
an impression which Is fixed when they 


Alys, besotted by Moira, ignores his 
advice. 

Back in the Twenties, Alys becomes 
a successful actor - the film-making is 
brilliantly described - but his life 
between films is spent either in 
Keatsian Swoons (“or as though the 
anaesthetist's needle, supping 
painlessly into a vein, had Infuseame 


night watching pornographic films on 
video. A day later he finds himself with 
a mistress in iter eighties and the 
feeling that "I was carrying a small 
dead animal in my chest. 

The. idea of being trapped inside a 
film has been used before - Gore Vidal 
and Mordecai Richler spring to mind - 
but never so well. Mr Harris. makes 
cinematic cliche Interesting, and his 
game of self-reference, a variation on 
the Liar Paradox, is marvellously 
ingenious. 


Criminal proceedings 


T. J. Binyon 


Jack Fuller 

Convergence 

334pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £7.95. 


die 'in a car crash : on his eighteenth 
birithday. He. dedicates himself to the 
study of baroque -music and the 
literature of “eccentrics, recluses and 
decadents” and, as “a kind of vulgar 
relaxation”. Watches silent , films, 
slightly envious of their simplicity. He 
has a girlfriend but cannot bring 
himself to go to bed with her because 
she knows more about music than he 
does.. Instead, he masturbates in a 
room foil of mirrors. 

Alys’s guide through the looking- 
glass appears one day in the shape of a 
very old. man Wfio looks rather like 
Himmler. . His name is Julius 
Nesselrode, and he claims to be a 
famous film producer. Amused and 
intrigued by Nesselrode’s offer to net 
him "Into pictures", Alys goes with turn 
to a derelict cinema, where hand in 
hand they pass through the screen. 
Emerging from the building’s back 
door, Alys discovers that they are in 
the LA of sixty years ago: cleaner, 


0 34Q 28127 7 . 

Back in 1971 Richard Harper ran a 
beautiful CIA operation, in Tokyo, 
using a staff sergeant in the US Army 
to feed fake ' Information to a top 
Russian agent. Now, seven years later, 
the operation see fos to be repeating 
Itself of Its own qccord. Impressive, 


Richard Cox 
T he Ice Raid 

319pp. Hutchinson. £7 .95. 
0091491800 

The Soviet Union suddenly seizes 
Spitsbergen from the Norwegians and 
begins to build a radar station there. 


Mary Kathleen Benet 

Bruce Arnold 

Running to Paradise 

222pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

0 241 10998 1 

This is the fourth volume of a quartet of 
novels, but it stands apart from the 
others. The scene of the first three was 
Copinger, a Cotswold boarding school 
for boys from disturbed homes, where 
the anonymous narrator of the series 
spent ten years. Now we follow him to 
London, and into a career as a fine-arts 
journalist. He has exchanged bleak 
regimentation for the freedom of a flat 
and a car; he is Dying to exchange 
idealistic schoolboy love for the reality 
of sexual involvement. 

Bruce Arnold is far too diffident to 
compete for the mantle of the English 
Proust. His enterprise has Proustian 
overtones; but after all we are in 
England, among a declining middle 
class that regrets past glories. He 
evokes perfectly the English 
atmosphere of sexual ««>* nnH 
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living in a diminished world where art 
criticism is possible but art is not, 
where efforts at lave are more feasible 
than love itself. Conscientious weather 
reports are given. We know what 
flowers grow In the gardens. 

In keeping with this disconsolate 
sense of a heroic past slipping away, 
the vast empire of memory has been 
reduced to nostalgia, triggered by the 
scent of a sprig of pnvet. Luckily, 
however, one of Proust's more difficult 
lessons has been learnt: that of fictional 
architecture. The individual books, 
and the series as a whole, are 
beautifully shaped, with satisfying 
correspondences and recurrences. 

The feeling of displacement and 
diminution is the stronger because so 
much of the book is a voyage round a 

S.O.S.SAS 

Keith Jeffery 

Anthony Beev<>r 

The Faustian Pact 

208pp. Cape. £7.50. 

0 224 02083 8 

The Idea of kidnapping an important 
personage presents a superficially 
attractive proposition to both terrorists 
and thriller writers, since it seems to 
offer an efficient means to their 
respective ends, whether they be 
gaining political concessions or selling 
books. The actual kidnapping, 
. however, is little more than the start of 
the process: matters have to be 
arranged so as to achieve the desired 
result, but both the terrorist and the 
■ author have only a small number of 
available options. Having captured his 
target, the terrorist is limited to 
hanging on in the hope that his 
opponents’ resolve wilj break- Various 


naeMRsus 

different woman, seem to the narrator 
infinitely more fascinating than his 
footling affairs. It is hard to agree with 
this judgment as we follow Georse 
from binge to reform to bed-sitter to 
odd jobs and finally to his deathbed 
presided over by two women in love 
with him and at loggerheads with each 
other. George is a bore, and though the 
narrator professes to love him he 
never makes us understand his appeal 
to the people who constantly bail him 
out of the mess he makes of things. The 
women in George’s life hint that he is 
magnificent in bed, but since the book 
is too genteel to follow him there, this 
doesnT help us much. 

Why is George so profoundly 
unhappy? What are the secrets of his 
past? All along, we have been 
promised revelations that are never 
made. No path is offered out of the 
unsatisfying conundrum: George is 
unhappy because he messes things up, 
and he messes things up because he is 
unhappy. We are told George is like 
Orion, a hero done in by the gods; but 
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about missed opportunities. 

George's precepts are all negative. 
Don’t philosophize, don't boast of 
what you have done, and - most ironic 
of all - don't become nostalgic. The 
narrator, making subtle play wth these 
platitudes, manages some negative 
virtues of his own: the book is not 
fashionable, not exploitative, not 
forced. And, after all, the dilemma it 
sets up is insoluble. George's son wants 
to fee] Christian forgiveness for this 
pagan reprobate, but much of what her 
feels is anger for his own blighted 
childhood. His act of homage is also an 
act of revenge. In not overreaching 
himself, in letting this paradox stand, 
Bruce Arnold concludes an achieve- 
ment that is sincere, moving and 
elegant. 


muted opening 'isets up a Situation 
vibrating. with • Incipient 
claustrophobia.'. But as the book 


it' becomes constipated on 


Its own complexity, and the tension 
seeps oiit .through the seams: A 
. noteworthy ddbut, nevertheless. 


Elmore Leonard 

Split Imaged; 

2$2pp. W. H- Alien. £8.95, 
0491030509 . 

Robbie Daniels, a boyish-looking 
millionaire with a lust for blood, 
engages a trigger-happy ex-cop to help 
him in a crusade to 'preserve the 

......./lie. a f j ■ 


American way of life. A good example 
of the best type of American thriller: 
smooth^ self-confident and slick, with 


crisp dialogue, evocative description 
ana tough, bloody action. 


crisis? Exciting, action-filled store with 
a: >rel [-researched background and 
some very Credible military characters. 

Margaret Yorke 
F ind Me A Villain ; 

Hutchinson. £6.95* : 

•* 1 

Distraught from the discovery, of her 
husband’s adultery, Nina leaves him 
and takes up the offer made by a 
chance acquaintance over (ea at 
Fortnuip and Mason’*: tp Iqbk after a 
large house in the Berkshire 
countryside while Its owners are on 
holiday in South Africa. 
Unaccustomed to -green wellingtons 
and thecountry life, she finds herself in 
an odd society, with some odd things 
going on. Delicate portrayal of senu- 
rurai setting and characters, stronger 
on half-tones and nuances than on 
direct action. ■ But, nevertheless, 

h™ ,1 x n viour t,culous>Ny5i!of 


characterized by an abundance of 
mistrust, and Beevor is good on 
departmental jealousies and 
politicking. He also fashionably 
thickens the plot with hints that an 
international group on the extreme 
right Is involved in the affair. Raynert 
suspicions about this steadily Isolate 
him and draw him towards a Ke«. 
denouement. 

Political fiction depends for its effect 
on credibility. The circumstances and 
events, at least at the beginning, 
be plausible. So they are in w 
Faustian Pact , which starts well win a 
description of the SAS training M 
Wales (they play a major part * t» 
story’s climax), David JUJJJ 
unhappily posted to liaison duties, 
a middle-of-the-road socialist 
Minister worried about his pp( l J 0 ? 
poll rating. The kidnap WJj, 
convincingly described. Bat 


convincingly desenoea. r. 
responses of both Parliament .*»■ 
government are. not qp* 
believable. The House of Goifflwj 


techniques can be adopted to increase 
the pressure applied: deadlines can be 
set, anguished tape recordings made, 


set, anguished tape recordings made, 
relatively unimportant parts of the 
body angers , ears, and so on - can be 
amputated and delivered : to .(he 
authorities. The author ha* perhaps a 
little more freedom of action; 

Anthony Beevor, an ex-army officer 
turned author - this is his second 
ponticd thriller - describes the capture 
5® Minister by a group calling 
itself the.Red Vanguard, who demand 
m release of prisoners in Northern 
Ireland. The story is told from the 
standpoint of David Rayner, a failed 
diplomat and Secret Service officer. 
Rayner does not play a central r61e in 
the government’s efforts to release the 
Prime Minister. Indeed, having dealt 
with the actual “snatch” in some detail, 
the book, tells , us little about; the 


(with a Labour majority) 
restores the death penalty, iteg*? •. 
Habeas Corpus (surely not artEtiJJ 
the Prevention of Terrorism ,0, 
remains on the books) and introtij» 
natipnal identity cards. It is . 

dramatic a response than that wh • ; 

followed the assassination jj-jj 

Neave by a terrorist bomb witijjf 1 . 
Palace of Westminster 
addition Rayner and 

organization, a surprising 
since the name could well. Wp 
combination, of the , .u. 

loyalist Vanguard Pqrty and 
extreme' Protestant W Jg . 
Commando. There seemS, 


banal rcartjons, tlte effect on his glum 

not as clear-cut as they seem. As might 
be expected in a thriller of this sort, thd 
secret world where Rayner works is 


the release of Catholic or 
detainees - or both?) Rap’ 1 
interest himself Ip these m 
the most part 1 he appears 


easy in our wdtff nothjj 

fear from the tossfole cons 
the state’s clandestine agen 
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Catching the inimitable 


toHH Szarkowski and Maria 
Morris Hambourg 

n# Work of Atget 

Volume 1: The Art of Old France. 
17SPP- 0 86092 060 7. 

Volume 2: The Art of Old Paris. 

I jjp 0 86092 067 4. 

Gordon Fraser. £25 each. 

Hank O’Neal 

Berenice Abbott: Sixty Years of 
photography 

» Thames and Hudson. £30. 
540861 

ANDR* KfiRTESZ 
A Lifetime or Photography 
jSOpp. Thames and Hudson. £25. 

090 540853 


more famous “The Work of Art in the 
Am of Mechanical Reproduction” and 
[dales to his work on Baudelaire’s 
Paris. It was called “A Small History of 
Pboioaraphy" and it included an 


The essence of photography is, 
paradoxically, to confer previous 
existence upon its subjects. 
Nevertheless. Atget needed to 
reconstruct the conditions in which the 
crumbling buildings, leprous coins and 
tarnished doorways could show their 
historical age. Hence the empty streets 
and morning light. Hence too the 
acumen of Benjamin’s notion of the 
artist as detective. What makes these 
books so valuable is not only their 
demonstration of the power o( 
scholarship to open up a historical 
enterprise, but their revelation of a 
truth about photography's relation to 
history: whatever is disclosed existsby 
virtue of what has been excluded. 

For their growing awareness of 
Atget all modem historians are 
profoundly indebted to another 

E hotographer, Berenice Abbott, who 
rst discovered the master in Paris In 
1926. Abbott immediately recognized 
his significance. In 1927 she took the 
famous but misleading portraits which 
show a frail old man distinguished by 
the liveliness of his eyes and the 


— — — indicates the amount of time to be The essence of nho 

John Stokes ^>ch may be tr V e ’ paradoxically, to con! 

* order of looking has existence upon it! 

M Szarkowski and Maria P r fP°ff d ty. scholars of this Nevertheless. Atget 

Lrris Hambourg vvou ' dbe a bold flAneur reconstruct the condition 

nvtlLt h PP d Ut ° f lme ' crumbling buildings, lepi 

KSi.K Art of Old France Rejecting a purely chronological tarnished doorways cou 
aJS? |W? 7 arrangement, the editors have made historical age. Hencethe 

Art nf Old Paris their own groupings, though these and morning light. Hi 
V T m n 2 s'JS? fW 7 4 Pa S ' correspond in the main with Atget’s acumen of Benjamin’s 
|90pp. uaowi uo/ t. complex cataloguing procedure. More artist as detective. Wha 1 

Gordon Fraser, £25 each. than half the photographs in Volume, books so valuable is n 

— One are taken from nis first major demonstration of thi 

Hank O’NEAL series, which Mrs Hambourg labels scholarship to open uj 

. AM .„«■ < 5 i»tv Years of “Landscape-Documents”. They show enterprise, but their re 

Berenice Abbott, sixty * ears oi that long before At _ et was known as truth about photograph 

photography the photographer of Old Paris he had history: whatever is disc 

» . Thames and Hudson. £30. devoted himself to the lie de France, a virtue of what has been 
540861 preoccupation that ran through his For their growing 

— whole career. These are the rural Atget all modem h 

Andr£ Kertesz pictures which confirm, in the editors' profoundly indebted 

a nr«iiRv nf Photooranbv view » Atget’s concern with the whole photographer, Berenice 

A Lifetime or rnorograpny of Frenc £ culhire ^ embrace> but dWered the mas 

$)pp- Thames and Hudson. ±23. are not con g ne d to, superb Btudies of 1926. Abbott immediate 

0500 540853 gnarled roots and broken branches, his significance. In 1927 

”7” “ | ‘ “ T7 empty squares and ruined bams. The famous but misleading p 

In 1931 Walter Benjamin produced a new jy industrialized suburbs are not show a frail old man dii 
remarkable essay which prefigures his rec0 rded. the liveliness of his < 

more famous The Work of Art in the ... — . . . . , 

Age of Mechanical Reproduction” and 

rdiles to his work on Baudelaire’s between 1898 and 1927, drawn from a 
SSrt. wa < called “A Small Historv of number of series, mostly from “Art in 
BtfSr * tactaSd 7 - 01 ? **?". Again the seouence does 

tn^alionofa newly published book precisely reproduce Atgets own 
otswdies by a photographer who, cataloguing pnnciples, though the 
Beojanin believed, had “lived in Paris «h^ justify their own selection in 
poor and unknown, selling his pictures vie 7 , ,.^ 1S flexible, open-ended 

fcra trifle to photograph^ enthusiasts understanding of his work .They have 
wrceMesseccentnc tnan himself’. In ^Usedon those subjects that 
da pictures of Eugdne Atget the great Atget’s sympathy and on the 

critic found a characteristic search for P e ^ 1( |jJs, ^ 1S most acute anc * creat * ve 
the authentic object, for “what was ,risl gtit • 

unremarked, forgotten, cost adrift .. . Editorial methods can only be 
they pump the aura out of reality like vindicated, as they are here, by a 
water from a sinking ship.” persuasive congruity between picture 

Two volumes compiled from the and text. At the same time, by 
Museum of Modem Art’s Atget comparing the plates with related 
holdings have so far appeared here; a figures reproduced on a small scale 
farther two are announced. Already it among the notes, we are permitted to 
a dear that Benjamin’s powerful reconsider the oeuvre in terms of both 
vision of the photographer as flAneur subject and chronology. In the years 
weds re-examination. The images may following the FirstWorld War, Atget s 


surrounding ’ apparatus suggests his choice of subject apparently more 

different explanations of how they parochial. Benjamin remains a 

rams into being. In his discriminating wonderfully suggestive guide to these 

fliiroduction to Volume One John late pictures because he recognizes that 

Szarkowski sets out in pari (but only in it is precisely because they exclude the 

part, since Atget is allowed , %e work of Haussmann, the Grands 

mysterious promptings of Rn individual Boulevards, the Eiffel Towet and even . ^ 

sensibility”) to deromnnticize the the modern Parisiennes, that they are Victor Hugo rneusr. 

mee r * ’ like "scenes of a crime" and constitute Charles-Victor, aided 

Atget built his collection not through “standard evidence for historical French Ca otyp^ writ 

tl» fandom accumulation of subjects occurrences, and acquire a hidden («Wf 11 

that interested him, but rather by the political significance . umu tc 

systematic exploration of topics that 

were consciously chosen for their -f 1 * 1 j 

A talent to delight 

that would describe the authentic ■ ^ 


formality of his dress. When Atget died 
a year later, Abbott managed lo 
acquire his personal collection - almost 
1,500 glass plates and 8,000 original 

R rints. This was the collection that the 
luseum of Modern Art purchased in 
1968 and which forms the basis of the 
new research. 

If the Atget collection is a 
monument to Abbott, her own 
photographs are, in a way, a 
monument to Atget. The history of 
modern photography is, after all, a tale 
of two continents. When Abbott 
returned to New York in 1929, she had 
“one aim, one desire: to catch and 
record this inimitable city”. Her New 
York is an abutment ot girders and 
their shadows, overhangings and 
underpinnings, phalanxes of sky- 
scrapers that rise and fall in ceaseless 
transition. Like Atget, Abbott was 
attracted by the ‘'commercial and 
nondescript*, and photographed shop- 
fronts. Unlike Atget, sfie photo- 
graphed the customers en masse. New 
York was a focus of production and 
distribution, the spread of its energy 


anwecialion of a newly published book 
of studies by a photographer who, 
Benjamin believed, had T, lived in Paris 


scarcely less eccentric than himself’. In 
die pictures of Eugdne Atget the great 
critic found a characteristic search for 
the authentic object, for "what was 
unremarked, forgotten, cost adrift . . . 
they pump the aura out of reality like 
water from a sinking ship." 

Two volumes compiled from the 
Museum of Modern Art’s Atget 
holdings have so far appeared here; a 
further two are announced. Already it 
is dear that Benjamin’s powerful 
vision of the photographer as flAneur 
weds re-examination. The images may 
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requiring the sharpest attention. In 
Abbott's American pictures, a 
systematic accumulation of cultural 
images, Atget’s European project 
becomes a whitmanesque catalogue 
that preserves the Frenchman’s fidelity 
to the object. 

Sixty Years of Photography has an 
informative essay by Hank O'Neal, but 
the pictures are accompanied by 
comments from the photographer 
herself. Usually specific (time of day, 
difficulty of angle), they testify, like 
the photographs, particularly those 
done for scientific purposes, to 
Abbott's lifelong determination to 
develop her resources to the point 
where they might be commensurate 
1 with the reality of her subjects. This 
major new collection of her work is, as 
Us title claims, the history of a practice. 

“I like Kertesz, but I don’t like 
whimsy", wrote Roland Barthes in 
Camera Lucida. Kertesz too is a 
master, but for contemporary tastes 
somewhat A rebours. His extreme 
versatility belies his own presence in 

f ilctures which are witty, erotic and 
nterested in illusion. (A number have 
posters as backgrounds, like provoca- 
tive reminders of photography’s 
comparative freedom from artifice.) 
Kertesz enjoys chance, but he also 
makes points, whether obslractly, 
\ through pure shape, or symbolically, 
- through composition. The pictures m 
A Lifetime of Photography 



Victor Hugo fltelas?) in exile on Jersey photographed c 1853 by his son 
Charles-Victor, aided by Auguste Vacquerle: reproduced frpm The Art of. • 
French Calotype: with a Critical Dictionary of Photographers, 1845-1970 


(284pp. with 200 Illustrations. Princeton University Press. £65. 0 691 
04002 8) to be reviewed In a later issue of the TLS. 
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character of French culture. ■ - ~ — 

This places Atget in the main- « . A 

of nineteenth-century French David Coward 
Intellectual life, as a classicist who • — r, 

nbjugated himself to a grand pivunND Castans and AndrR' ' 

Rmoition; a perfect unity between his g™™? t ' ASTANS 

tition and a world whose historical BERNARD 

jjnerence could be established Leg films de Marcel Pagiiol 

&: te «Sr" b jLSf S 157pp. Paris: Julliajpd. iffl'tf. 

Hourg’s biographical essay which 

“motiuces Volume ,Two, we learn that ^ tbe spring of 1929, Marcel Pagnol 
wren be sei up in 1890-1 as a supplier had two immensely successful plays 
«.?S! lments pour Artistes" Atget mnning 0 n the Paris boulevards'. 
deliberately catering for a market; Topaze, a story of the worm that turns, 
bo was a careful businessman and Marius, a funny-sad tale of family 
mime pictures were comparatively n fe in Marseille, He gave up teaching 
wpjnslve; -that later, albeit reluc- and seemed set fair for a career in the 
T iu y> he took on major commis- theatre when Pierre Blanchar.told him . 
y Atgees professional activities be should go to London, ' where; 
doSmifL *fine his goal ax Broadway Melody, one of the first 
{^mentation: “a discipline com- talkies, was showing at the Palladium. 
.JJJ98 description, classification, and p agno i sa t through it three times. 
««w>guifiB", i n his commercial 6 , „„ ; . ^ 

from 1901 onwards, he it was a revelation. Silent cinema he 
produced his pictures In multiple regarded as a variant of mime and too 

wtioa8 and sold them both to poetic ^to get anywher^earWs notion 
2£™nen as models for design and to of dramatic realism. 1 The. .theatre^ now 
» institutions. Although Atget seemed limitednot only by its essentifti 
>«vs jealously preserved his editoflal artificiality -.but also • - yW®® 
he .was involved in work for playwrights had to. J*L!v5!i 

, ™,Bibllothfcque Nationale and the harder to achieve what cinenia^did 


“c.wm involved in wore ror pjaywngnis nay uj 
B ibllothfcque. Nationale and the harder to achieve what rciOema 
&to]iothfcque Hi , torique de la Ville de without trying. Tbepl^yvm^t pmntea 
SSff. M this fresh information ' B blunderbuss at h^ ^ience In foe 
ttrtwnly seems to undermine hope that some of his Shot wou Id cany, 
Benjamin's -type of the feckless: city bull the filrii-maker emtid show a fi tear 
wanderer, • on a cheek.or record a sigrtlpcant 

diSiKM Jhevfcble thar the growing whisper and hj sure that the 


In' 1930, he declared publicly that 
silent movies were dead and the 
theatre was dying. His rather arch 
pronouncements' provoked _ angry 
reactions - from Rend Clair, tor 
example, who told him to stick to 
writing plays. But Pagnol persisted and 
like a' modem Boileau set out his views 
in his own cinema magazine. His 
arguments ranged from the pseudo- 
political (since more people had seen 
the films of Chaplin in fifteen years 
than all the plays of Mollfere in 250, 
dnema democratized art) to a 
definition of the film d’auteur which he 
never abandoned. He insisted that the 
cinema-creator was the man who 
controlled ati stages of the pnative 
process. He should writc/ dircctand 
editi He shbidd pny U»r 

and locations, supervise the *«b work 
and, for good measure, take charge of 
distribution too. It was asking a lot - 
especially hi 1930. 

For the French dnema industry, 
which had dominated the world before 
1914; was noW at the mercy of foreign 
companies,; like the Cennan-backed 
Tobfi. dnd of Hollywood impenallsm: 
Pariunount was alreaify squeezing out 
Europe’s national film Industrie*. 
Pagnol met Robert T. Kan* 

• — ® .i_ : ^ » 1 m niliA of f?r4t 


the losses Kane believed would result 
from Pagnol's bone-headed insistence 
on retaining the script and the cast of 
the original play. The. result was not 


Wji 7 .° me arc ar 

PtocUhonirs Yet Susan 'Suit 
^Plained 


seemed to Pagu°l 


offered •‘to Interpret for him and was 
thus able to wander about the studios 
at Joinvillc talking to cameramen, 
soiind-en^fteers ana film-cutters, from 
whom he learned the basics of nltt- 
maklug. He persuadcd Kane to make 
: f Manus and, in 1931 Alexander Korcja 
was lmportea to direct., then ; 

the longeat talkie ever made, was shot 
in French ^Swedish and-Qeimg to 
inax^mize profits and to Irisure against 


very Hollywood, but French audiences 
loved it, Pagnol, the toast of the 
boulevards, had become a hot movie 
property. 

Even so, it Was not until 1934 that he 
managed to set up his own company. 
He had his own studios at Marseille 
(which he lent to Renoir, In one of his 
moneyless periods, to make 7Wi/ in 
1934), his own labs and distribution 
agents throughout the Midi and North 
Africa. Pagnol was the outstanding 
independent film-producer in. France. 
fatholP^foand-heowedhiS succcwto 
I s busihess a,- 

MeasurfrDfapiiftb!eruthlessnesS,8nda • 
talent to delight. 

. Cinema historians have given him a 
rough dde. They repeat flair’s 
accusation that he turned out “canned 
theatre", which was of course true, as 
was tho criticism that Pagnol Had little 
understanding:., of ■ the - visual 
possibilities of 11 Im. Even id the Gjono- 
- inspired Angtle ot Rl;gain, it is what 
foe characters $ay to each other - and 
not what ' they aeep doing v? tfr$t 

carries the narratlve. lt is also fair to. 
say that he exploited the cosy linage of 
. the Midi, Ignored social and ’economic 
issues at a time of depression add 
political uncertainty, anq was far too 
self-indulgent: bi$l^tei films especially 
are repetitive and heed cpttjng. 

But though (bey weire photographed 
hi relentleBS medinni-shot by' (in 
Immobile camefe left running (S» 
: Paghol likedto haw, 4 puthbout) byia; 
/director! who had goqe off, .to finish a : 


not divided into chronological 
sections, they are .dated, Kertesz’s 
native Hungary in the 1920s is 
represented by peasants, caught 
unawares; his Paris, quite unlike that 
of Atget, is populated and motorized 
and does include the Eiffel Tower; his 
New York, quite unlike Abbott’s, is 
solitary and often snowbound. The life 
~ e ‘ u ~ * — — u — becomes a 


Towards the end of the book there is a 
series taken in Parisian parks over 
some fifty years- Through , the 
consistent elegance of. iron chairs, we 
’sense ■ the •• durability of Kertdsz’s 
imagination. Yet were the pictures hot . 
dated, (bat response might not he quite 
so forthcoming: the .when” mlaht ■ 
remain as mysterious as the “Why - 
another indication' of photogfapny's 
alarming relation to time. 


(after his stunning talent .for writing 
funny and touching dialogue) was his 
ability to generate an easy atmosphere 
on set and to attract the loyalty, If not 
always the affection, of a team which 
included Fresnay, Raimu, Femandel 
and the underrated Charpln. His team 
and his words generated, nearly twenty 
escapist,' sentimental, melodramatic 
.and quite irresistible films, most of 
which have dated 'surprisingly little. - 
For behipd the gap and the sadness 
lies- a permanent concern for the 
emotions of ordinary people,. Orson 
Welles said that La Femtrte • du 
Boulanger was one of the best alms he 
had seen , and after the war Italian, neo- 
realists like Pa Sica and Rossellini : 

! were, amazed to d^ cover that Pagnol ; 
jiad'bsateri them. Wit ; wth AdgW f»d • . 
Regain. ’ 

Raymond Castans and Andrfe 
Bernard have' lovingly assembled a 
handsome album of stills which give a 
welcome! flavour of Pagnol’s oeuvre. 
-The commentary is alight and critical 
judgments are rare and unfailingly 
eulogistic. The authors tut-tut : about 
Josette Day’s Implausible blond-afro 
frizz inXn Fitte du Puis (pier arid mutter 
disloyally that though Gabriel Oabrlo . 

' looks .right Iri Regain -as^ the ^ riant 
PrbvenQEu peasant, he sounds like : a 
Paris an bourgeois. They are coy about ' 
PagnpPa- private life but, shrewd about , 
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his reasons for giwng . up the movies iri 
. 1954: he.W^ an artisan Of Iae cirieraa 
who feltlricre^lngly uncomfortable in. 
what had’ freebirie ah ! industry's! ‘ 

: But though, speh :, insights are 
infrequent Us. .= a : ifimely .; and ■ 
geriejfoiiB fetebratfon of the work of ( a.i : 
. craftstnaripf the dnemawhp beJIeVeo ■ 
{thrit ; Of. 1 - 

vlaughiifetm:.™ for- RaWrig » 


■ first by toroid witb,i(lteUJJ<ince. s. 
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commentary 


1874-1915 
TED MORGAN 
An entirely fresh view of the 
making of a man of destiny, by 
the author of the bestselfing 
biography Somerset 
Maugham and based on not 
only the official archives but 
on many other private sources. 
Illustrated. 572 pages. April 28. 
0224020447 £12.50 

The Galapagos 
Adair 

JOHN TREHERNE 
Was it a triple murder or an act 
of God that in 1934 brought to 
an end an eccentric idyll in the 
remote Pacific haunts of 
Charles Darwin? Illustrated. 

To be filmed. May 7. 
0224020609 £8 .95 

FICTION 





Amorous dragons 


Edward Steichen’s " Heavy Roses, Voulangis, France" (1914), a photo- 
graph selected by Alnslie Ellis for the exhibition Personal Choice in the 
Henry Cole Wing of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Jeux d’enfants 




SCREENPLAY 
‘Quite the best novel about the 
elusive nature of the early 
. cinema since The Last 
Tycoon.' The Times 
022402Q96X £7.95 


THE FAUSTIAN PACT 
The second of his political 
thrillers aboutthe internal 
security services In Britain - 
here seen in action when a 
terrorist gang kidnaps the 
Prime Minister. 
0224020838 £7.50 .. 

Richard 

Brauttgan 

SOTHEWINtoWONT 1 
BLOWIT ALLAWAY , 
His most evocative arid 
, powerful fiction since • • 
Trout Fishing in America. 
0224020986 £6.95 

).G.Farrell 

troubles 

‘A tour de force. ’ Guardian. 
Now reissued. April 28. 
0224619004 £8.95 

Elizabeth Bowen 

1 TO THENORTH : ; j-t . . 

0 224 02110-9 : £7 .95 . 

1 THE DEATH OF THE i 
HEART 

0224021117 £7,9$ . 

— ■ * ■ — . i - 

Roland Barthes 

EMPIRE OF SIGNS . 
‘Exquisitely cadenced, 
shimmering witl^ allusions, 
puns, cross-hatchings like 
shot8ilk.’George Steiner, 
Sunday Times . (Translated by 
Richard Howard.) Illustrated. 
0224029460 £9,95 

Jonathan cape 


Alan Jenkins 

Le Pont du Nord 
ICA Cinema 

In recent French cinema there has been ' 
no meeting more fortuitous than that 
which brought together the ostensibly 
ill-matched Celine and Julie, nor an 
odyssey so consistently inventive and 
engaging as that -which carried them 
towards their celebrated outing en 
bateau. For Le Pont du . Nord, 
completed in 1981- and not shown in 
this .country since a last-minute 
appearance -at the London Film 
Festival of that year, Jacques Rivotte 
has returned to the same governing 
idea its in CNineet Julie, but fashioned 
round it a film marked less by (he 
mystificatory habits of (he surrealists 
than by the premise of occult mysticism 
(incidentally also that of the classic 
mystery plot): seek and ye shall find. 

He again introduces two girls, Marie 
and Baptiste,' whose three close 
encounters ("once is an accident; twice 
is chance; but three times is destiny, 
fate”) make them partners in an 
adventure the exact nature and 
meaning of which esenpe both of them 
unfil top late - a. runaways* bemused 
jaunt, a complicated, Barthesian game 
with the signtfiers of Parisian topology, 
a. battle lof. wits,' Conducted On tne 
move, against the sinister, and 
ambiguously well-disposed agents of 
an unspecified "them* 1 . Marie has been 
released from prison - her crime, we 
guess (|lnto$t at once, one of complicity 
In some act of political terrorism 
(Rivette playing here on a previous 
existence of Bulle- 'OgierV in Fass- 
binder’s The Third Generation) - 
and has come to Paris to re-establish 
contact with her lover Julien; Baptiste 
has come to wage war on the rampant 
masculinity of the metropolis. In her 
armour (on impregnable-looking 
leather jacket) and helmet, she circles 
the streets on her mobylette , snarling 
petulantly at the more virile machines 

- lhaf bummimA l. ■■ ^ er : « 


in any case be the same). Marie's grow- 
ing anxiety is an insufficient check on 
Baptiste’s blundering aggressiveness, 
ana the game ends, not in tears but in 
two fatalities. The recklessly romantic 
Baptiste is left, still playing at the 
stance of the female samurai, working 
through her martial arts routine with 


one of her tormentors; white Marie, 
who, keeping throughout a sceptical, 
protective eye on her young 
companion, has trusted her love for 
Julien, her hunches and her own 
plucky independence of spirit, is 
destroyed. 

Jacques Rivetfe may have known 
what he wanted us to make of the film's 
manifold allusions - to other films, to 
■mage ; and the occult, to less rarefied 
systems of interpretation and wisdom. 
But (he knowingness here is 
unobtrusive and inoffensive; there is a 
liglilness about the carefully contrived 
withholding^ of meaning that makes 
them less self-conscious than they 
might be; and a gentle, glancing wit in 
the placing of hints and guesses, the 
proliferation of uncertainties (the signs 
conflict, the "evidence" is 
contradictory; every encouragement is 
also a warning; everyone is both 
charmingly innocent and obscurely 
implicated, “free” and enmeshed; the 
city itself both seduces and menaces). 
There is too an appealing obliquity of 
approach to fashionable "urban" 
themes of “paranoia" and “sexual 
politics". Most enchanting of all are the 
images of an autumnal Paris and the 
troubled principals, Bulie Ogier, her 
daughter Pascale, and Pierre 
dementi, making their labyrinthine, 
trad-comic way through it with flair 


and panache. 


Rosemary Ashton 


R. B. Sheridan 

The Rivals 
Olivier Theatre 

The National Theatre's new 
production of The Rivals, directed by 
Peter Wood, excels in the difficult task 
of bringing out the play's mixture of 
satire and sentiment. All four of 
Sheridan's young lovers, with their 
varying degrees of shrewdness and 
silliness, are acted with more energy 
and conviction than is usually 
achieved. Lydia Languish (Ann Louise 
Lambert) is a high-pitched, sweet- 
eating devourer of romances, 
convincingly dependent for some ex- 
citement in her dull life on the tricks 
she con play on her aunt. Her lover, 
Jack Absolute (Patrick Ryecart), 
persuades us of his genuine attachment 
to Lydia, even though he is always 
acting some part - humouring as much 
Lydia's desire to elope with a poor man 
as his father's impossible demand that 
he marry a wife of the latter’s choosing 
and yet not be “a dull, insensible 
varlet" lacking in the passions properly' 
aroused in a man by a pretty girl. 

The second pair of lovers, Julia 
and Faulkland, represent the play's 
sensibility. Faulkland, played by 
Edward Petherbridge with a Scottish 
accent (an allusion perhaps to Henry 
Mackenzie, of whose “Man of Feeling*’ 
Faulkland is clearly an epigone), is all 
nerve and self-hate in his egotistical, 
suspicious probing. He lovingly 
smoothes out a drawing of himself by 
Julia which she has crumpled in 
exasperation at his quarrelsomeness; 
later he takes his coat and hat from her 
maid with meekness, knowing that 
Julia, having left him in tears, will pot 
return and that the fault in temper is 
his, not hers. Fiona Shaw ns Julio is 
perhaps a little too ironic, but she, too, 
by gesture and expression, conveys a 
range of feelings and makes us feel that 
her patience and honesty will succeed 
In curing her lover's temper. 

John Gunter’s handsome setting, on 
a circular stage representing the grey 
stone splendour of Bath, is cleverly 
exploited to turn four-storey exteriors 
quickly into be-windowed parlours for 
the ladies and lodgings, inns, or tailors' 


shops for the men. The pace is quick 
throughout. Even the virtuoso per- 
formances by Geraldine McEwan as 
Mrs Malaprop and Michael Hordern as 
Sir Anthony Absolute have an air of 
haste and energy about them. These 
two are well matched. Geraldine 
McEwan is a slim, almost too attractive , 
Mrs Malaprop, all of whose 
ridiculousness is in her voice and her 
nervous, rustling gestures, and none of 


Author, Author 


statuary. The two girls meet 1 and are 
mdtuBUy attracted (“You Heed me\ 

. insists Baptiste to the waif-like Marie, 
but the converse is true). They sleep 
(Baptiste limbering up after her 
1 nlgh| on a park bench with a passable 
imitation of Bruce Lee) and become 
over more deeply involved with Julien, 
whose briefcase - which . they 
inexplicably steal '- contains a map of 
Paris which hi turn contains the key to 
"reality" - dangerous, playful but 
finally implacable. 

[The two girls make of the map a 
board game on which , ominously, most 
of the sauares are “traps", and start to 
play It. Their every move.on the huge 
r&cmi it represents is foreknown and 
forestalled — by an organization, of 
gangster/ terrorists, a murderous sub- 
department of watchful .officialdom pr. 
perhaps simply a conspiracy of men 
(neither they nor we can tefl, but the 
effects, so the implication runs, would 


Competition No 119 
Reactors are Invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
(hat they reach this office not later than 
May 20. A prize of £10 is offered for the 
first correct set of answers opened on 
that date, or failing that the most 
nearly, correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken info 
consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 
■H.9 ■ on the envelope, should be 
addressed to tlje Editor, The Times 
Literary Supplement,? nan House, St 
John’s Lane, London ECJM 4BX. The 
solution and results will appear on 
May 27. ' 

1 The blossumes fallen, the sapp gon 

from the tree, 

lire broken monuments of my great 
„ . • desires, 

from thes so tost what may 
th'affections bee, 

What heat In Cynders of extinguisht 

fiers? , 

2 And freely men confesse that this 

an. • . world's spent. 

When, in the Planets, and the 
T . . Firmament 

They seeke so many new; then see that 

this 


it in her make-up or costume. TV 
familiar verbal mistakes are delivered 
with panache, vocal ranae nnH 


amwu. anu nums in perfect 
parallel (and in the last scenes £ 
perfect harmony with Michael 
Hordern s irascible Sir Anihnnu 
Indeed, the affinity between ffig 
old people, still capable of youthM 
desires but considered only as drawn 
by tlie young, is highlighted by these 
performances. 

This is a hasty, gouty, lecherous Sir 
Anthony, a comic but convincing old 
man, nearly but not quite a caricature 
whose first gesture is a lustful glance 
(accompanied by a great rattling in the 
throat) after Lydia’s maid, Lucy 
Hordern balances his lecherousness so 
well, with his desire for complete 
obedience from his son that (he scene 
in which he discovers that Jack is in 
love with the very girl he has ordered 
him to marry stands out as central in 
the play. His relief that Jack has more 
spunk than submissiveness js both 
comic and moving. Father and son feel 
a warmth for one another which 
emanates from the similarities in their 
characters, despite the clashes between 
them. 

This production, as well as keeping 
the chief characters within the bounds 
of believable humanity, highlights the 
question of honour and tne dangers 
of hot combat. The soldiers and 
gentlemen sing stirring battle songs, 
boldly when in a group and drinking, 
markedly less so when alone. Acres, 
the country squire out of his depth in 
sophisticated Bath, is feelingly played 
by Tim Curry, though with a West 
Country accent that sometimes merges, 
into an Irish one, particularly when ne 
is playing o scene with Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger. 

Sheridan's inexhaustible rhetoric, 
his irony but also his indulgence of the 
human capacity for romance.; for 
flights of imagination, come aerts 
strongly througnout, from Lydia’s siitv 
notions about elopement, Scotch 
parsons, and love in n cottage on no 
money to Sir Lucius’s ana Acres’s 
braggadocio and Sir Anthony’s delight 
in teasing Jack about his future wife* 
charms: "the lady shall be as ugly asl 
choose: she shall have a hump on each 
shoulder; she shall be as crooked as llie. 
Crescent; her one eye shall roll like (he 
Bull’s in Cox’s museum -she shall haw 
a skin like a mummy, and the bearoofa 
Jew - she shall be all this, sirrah! - yet ; 
I’ll make you ogle her all day, and sit up 
all night to write sonnets on nej* • 
beauty". This soeech. like most 


Is crumbled out againe to his Atomies. 

’ -I 

3 Tis not, what once it was* the. 

World: . 

But a rude heap together hurl’d; 

All negligently overthrown, 

Gulfes, Deserts, Precipices, Stone. 

Competition No 11S ! : 

Winner: John Sargent 
Answers: 

1 Q o little book, go little fable 
Unto the bright, and amiable 
Lucy of Bedford; she, that bounty 
Appropriates still unto that county 

Ben Jonson, “Author ad Libnim". 

2 Go, little naked and impudent songs; 

Go with a light footl • 

(Or with two light feet, if it please 

Go and dance shamelessly! . 

Go with an impertinent frolic! 

Ezra Pound, “Salutation the 
second . 

3 Go, little book, and wish to all 
Flowers in the garden, meat in the 

A bin of wine, a spice of wit, 

A house with lawns enclosing it, . ' 

A living river by the door, 

A nightingale in the sycamore 
K. L. Stevenson, “Wishes". 


fine gusto. •" -1 ; 

The next new production at. jjj; 
National Theatre will be 
Giraudoux’s The Trojan 
Take Place, translated by 
Fry, directed by Harold Pinter, 
opens In the Lyttelton Theatre lOQMjy 
10; the cast includes Annette Cro«Wi 
Nicola Paget and Barry Foster. 
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commentary 

A search for singleness 


Frances Spalding 

dunce Gowlng 

fa Dtntine Gallery 

imenre Gowlng began his career at a 
ounent when English art was in 
Sal, when Degas, .Sickert and 
C tome were replacing Picasso, 
toque and Mondrian as models of 
auodion. There is no evidence in this 

ituospecfive that a Surrenlist invasion 

u hit London in 1936, or that the 
•Garnica” and some forty studies for 
i hid arrived on exhibition in 1938. 
t bBtead, we are presented with 
wditimal themes -portraits, still-lifes 
uvJ landscapes - subjected to the 
jKidyi ag influence of ngorous design 
^tow-toned, Old Master harmonies. 
IftGnwng's early work, one is struck 
hi persistent mood of privacy and 
idhdrawal. There is a painting of 
I'tfngton Square on a wet, winter 
hy a series based on cooking apples, 
famvid green unrelieved by anything 
taqri the surrounding penumbra; 
tot are portraits of figures reading, 
fcpEng or staring absorbedly ahead, 
tehees more often than not half in 
ibiov. These paintings conjure with 
sotaion, suggesting an alternative 


as is revealed in ‘‘Mare Street, 
Hackney", painted in 1937 at the age of 
nineteen. In this he may hRve taken as 
his key the striped stems of the Belisha 
beacons, for the painting depends on a 
subtle organization of lights and darks. 
His acuity determines the placing of 
the pedestrians, the tone of the street 
lamp; It raises a dull green on the right 
hand side of the road to balance the 
faint wine red found on the left. These 


yap: 


disrupt the subaqueous harmony of the 
whole. 

In his commentary for (he catalogue, 
supplemented by passages from his 
diaries, Gowing displays remorseless 
self-analysis and intdlcclunlization. 
He admits to a suspicion that a vein had 
been worked out by 1947; he therefore 
accepted a Professorship of Fine Art at 
the University of Durham, the first of 



oskixx to the prominent position 
tki Owing has occupied in the art 
IDA) for almost forty years. 

His numerous publications include 
Gifor studies of Vermeer, Renoir, 
tawr, Cfcanne and, most recently, 

; Ledan Freud. Yet, as he himself 
i sate, if was not until late in his career 
; ttm Ms critical activity had any 
qvaitrt connection with his practical 
wA.Htwrtheless one cannot look at 
so* sraskive and informed painting 
realizing in it the alert 
‘■p^Kness and ' formidable 
utcaigencc that makes him such an . 
i «Mudlng writer on art. As a painter, 
kaswareofeach part, of the precise 
j* .°f every tone and mark and its 
™tfoiahip to the whole. 
Jwnifnt", as Degas once said, “ is 
* mtelUacnce connecting one thing 
™ Mother.’’ It enlivens the drab 
**** and sombre subjects that 
produced as a student at the 
“ton Road School,- where, 
by the anti-aesthetic of 
« documentary film-maker John, 
they strove for objective 
2®™ based on close attention to the 
2**nlcs of observation. Under the 
5«e of William Coldstream. 

adopted the hatched 
JgJfroke of Cfizanne and Degas, 
across form in his “Euston 
achieving an attractive 
.JJptnlie between a demand for 
and atmospherics. As a 
method, it was a little too 
S’ “lionizing the raw facts of a 
•"L itreet scene into something 
sweet or, as Gowing now 
7®*» sentimental”. 

the start he had evident ability, 


jlnaplace 

before.' 


Sir Lawrence Gowing's “Ladv with Book" of 1941-42, included in the 
exhibition reviewed here and reproduced in Its catalogue (61pp. Arts 
Council. £3. 0 7287 0354 8). 


two hues recur with greater resonance 
in "Lady with Book” of 1941-42, which 
hangs in the centre of the first room as 
the culmination of his early period. 
Though it presents the author Julia 
Stracney who was to become Gowing's 
wife, it is less haunting as a portrait 
than as a composition, sustained 


throughout by a pictorial logic that 
never becomes untelt. Tonally, it is a 
tour de force, for within this dim 
interior the white pages of the open 
book become the focal point but do not 


Tonally, it is a 
ithin this dim 


several administrative posts that have 
included the Deputy Directorship of 
the Tate Gallery and his current 
position as Slade Professor of Fine Art 
at University College London. But it is 
significant that the biography In the 
catalogue lists, alongside the 
publications, official honours and 
positions, the places where he painted 
each year. From the mld-1940s 
onwards landscape became a dominant 
concern. He favoured the xoiu-bou 
motif, wanting the colours pf landscape. 


lu he “dose, material and pressing". 
At first these cavernous sellings, often 
arranged around a path or stream 
through the woods, are dark and 
oppressive, broken only by patches of 
sunlight. Gradually the subject 
becomes less sensuous and more 
cerebral; the arching hranchcs form 
arabesques, the greens turn acidic and 
then separate into nemly opposing 
blues and yellows. Repetition resulted 
in a formula: Gowing begun to 
perceive landscape in terms of a 
coloured fabric attached to the four 
corners of the canvas bur billowing out 
into space in the centre. In 1963 he 
reduced this idea to abstract terms, 
producing a blue and yellow 
chequerboard, its parabolic curves 
suggesting perspectival distortion: it 
marks his furthest remove from Degas 
and the closest he came to Vasarely. 

Gowing was perhaps more unsettled 
by the rejection of traditional values in 
the 1960s than he here admits. Even 
before this dale his paintings hud 
begun to suggest that they did not 
engage the whole of his mind. Though 
he continues to excel at commissioned 
portraits and to delight in oil studies 
made from nature, the second part of 
his career seems devoid of a distinctive 
personal contribution. "While I was 
thinking longingly about singleness 
and wholeness, he recalls, “my 
paintings remained disembodied." As 
a form of recompense, he began 
making paintings using his own naked 
body as a stencil or a template, leaving 
ghostly records of his presence 
stretched or strapped across a bare 
canvas. He argues that the human 
body, as a proportionate whole, is a 
paradigm for the unity of art. To find 
the artist “Identified in Umber”, 
"Fixed”, “Committed’' in paint or 
plaster, after the earlier display of' 
sensitivity, makes a sensational end to 
n show, held together throughout by a 
rare .intelligence. .. .. . _ . v 


Connoisseurial concerns 


Francis Ames-Lewis 

Italian Drawings from the Lugt 
Collection 

B ritish Museum 

Frits Lugt’s highly developed feeling 
for quality in drawings matured during 
his years, at the beginning of the 
century, In the Amsterdam auction- 
house of Frederik Muller & Cie. His 
discriminating eye spotted many 
marvellous drawings then available at. 
modest prices. The superb . group of 
pen and Ink drawings by Guerdno, for 
example, which are among the finest in 
his collection, were assembled long 
before that artist regained popularity, 
and before scholarly study had 


; ken Jones 
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recognize the hand of a master. But 
aesthetic quality was not Lugt s only 
criterion in his collecting. His scholarly 
interests were directed in particular 
towards investigating the history of 
collecting; his fascination with the 

P rovenance of drawings, summed up in 
is Marques de Collections (1921). 
the monumental encyclopaedia of 
collectors’ marks fundamental to any 
research into a drawing’? nit, tedhtoj 
to buy many sheets of ■ historical 
importance but of less than superlative. 
Quality. Furthermore, since Lugts 
major enthusiasm as a col letter was 
for Flemish and especially^. Dutch 
drawings,, he. made -no effort to 
assemble a representative egectionof 
Italian drawings; buying shnpiy what 

particularly appealed to him. 

: These characteristics Of Lugt the 
collector result in a rather uneven 
exhibition at the British Muse^ (ujtil 
May 15), It is larger 
rive • . a- 1 clear / sefist, j of.;,, LUgts 
Qbnnotsseurial tasteit, arid It must Wi 
Sd that there 
especially /among j the JWJP* P 
slxthenth-ccnttiry "drawings, sortie, or 
which are aesthetically, 

{Hhri these of earlier and later pepods, 


-The sparkling quality of the best 
drawings stands out, however, to 
advantage against this relatively 
inferior backdrop. Those groups of 
drawings which thus proclaim their 
beauty share one essential 
characteristic, paradigmatic of Lugt's 
taste: a freedom and vivacity of 
handling wlifch shows the heights of 
the draughtsman’s creative impetus in 
every line and every dab of wash. 

In this respect, the Guerdno 
drawings ate surely the triumph of the 
exhibition, though they are closely 
rivalled by five sheets by Giambattista 
Tiepolo which, in their different ways, 
show the- draughtsman’s tremulous 
sensitivity and flickering graphic 
energy. In contrast, Guercino’s pen 
loops and swirls in tong, curvilinear 
and flexible sweeps, creating form and 
movement with an excited vitality 
unmatched in the history of drawings. 
This dancing freedom is shared oy 
Raphael's figure-study for the 
Borghese ‘‘Entombment”, one of a 
group of four sheets which illustrate 
eloquently the major ; phases'.: J of .. 
Raphael's careen : the 
Peruginesque silverjxSiflt 
earliest years, the rapid, fluent , 
dynamism of his pen in the Florentine 
period, and the confident mpdelnng 
and warm tone of the red chalk used in 
his last, Roman years. It recurs also in 
many of the Carly North Italian and 
Venetian drawings, exhibited, n the 
brusque graphic contrasts of Stetano 


another fine connoisseur, whose 
penetrating discernment is unlikely to 
be rivalled often among younger 
venerations of students of old master 
drawings. James Byam Shaw's 
eightieth birthday coincides happily 
with (he publication of his monumental 
catalogue The Italian Drawings of the 
Frits Lugt Collection (3 vols. Paris: 
Institut Neerlandais. £115). The work' 
of six years’ intensive research, this 
book is a model of urbane scholarship 
which- future cataloguers of other 
sections of Frits Lugt’s collections will 
do well to match. In its erudition and its 
keen concern for detail it reflects many 
of the qualities of Lugt's own work, not 
least in the meticulous discussion of the 
technique, condition and history of 
each ora wing. The high standard of 
production ot the book and the clarity 
and faithfulness of the plates live up to 
the superlative quality of the best 


drawings In the exhibition. 


The National 0iill?iy baa recently- 


, o friry t eiy Jbbann 
Rottenhamjner (1564-1625); it was in 
the collection of the Bar) Spencer 
from af: least 1322 , and haa now been 
cleaned, , painted c 1598 oh copper, 
'The' Coronation of the Virgin* : is 
exceptionally large for A painting! on 
this material, aha waS clearly intended ; 

•' JxLlllAl.. in Unik 
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New Oxford Books: 
History 

The Jewish 
Community in 
British Politics 
Geoffrey Alderman 

This book is the first study ever 
made of the Jewish involvement in 
British political life, and oi the 
electoral politics ot Anglo-Jewry. 

It spans the period from the 
Readmission of the Jews into 
England until the present day , and 
draws on a wide range ol historical 
sources and - for the content porary 
period-sample surveys and 
interviews. El 7.50 

Propaganda 
and the German 
Cinema 1933-1945 

David Welch 

Although film is beginning to engage 
the attention ol students of history, 
historians In the past have 
repeatedly felted to recognise the 
richness of film as a source of 
evidence. This book examines Nazi 
film propaganda as a reflection of 
National Socialist Ideology, In order 
to discover what this reveals about 
the naturaof propaganda in general 
and the ideology of National 
Socialism In particular. Illustrated 
£19.60 

The Ecclesiastical 
History of Orderlc 
Vitalis 

Volumes 11,111, and IV 

MarlorleChlbnall 

Written In Njymandy between 1114 
and 1 141 , jhe Ecclesiastical History 
has been cajted 'th'egtoafest of a If ' - 
medieval chronicles’. With the 
relssueofthssethreevolumes.all 
8 lx volumes of the hfstory are now 
available. ‘A superbly edited Latin 
text and a unique English translation 
of the work of a major medieval . 
historian.’ American Historical ■ 
Review. E46 each 

Landlord and 
Tenant in Urban 
Britain 1838-1918 

David Englander 

The fundamental antagonism of 
propertied and non-propertled 
represents a vital but curiously 
neglected dapedt oi class 
relationships In urban Britain . This . 
book examines that relationship, the 
tensions and conf Hots generated by ’ 
the operation of a free market In (ha . 
provision, ownership, and control of ' 
working class housing, and shows- 
howtHepolItJcsoftenancy;. . . 

tiransfQfthSq fhepofltica of housing;- - 

Constitutional 

Code 

VplumeOne 

Jeremy Bentham 
Edited by F. Rosen 
and J.H, Burns 


outlines and shadows , of Titian s , 
important preliminary study’for an 
early frescoTit Padua: Finally, this vivid 
creative exetieipent is _. reflected m 
several IaridscapP and nature studies, 
especially thow py Fra Bartolommeo, 1 
Giulio and DomenlCo Campagnola 
and Feidcricb 'BaroCd. ; In alert 
responsiveness to the lire and rhythms 
of rtatiirej Italian draughtsmen came . 

irathaps closest to the great landscape' , 

drawings 'were '^the subject of Frits 
vLogt'sgrealest ! enthusiasm . • - ; ; ; j 

: . . The oihlbi Opn fk eq daily -a tributf to ■; 

!. . i-v V- • •' 
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Eve, angels, 'prophets and ftaints, The 
impact vis of a vast altaipfoce 
concentrated Into a painting the size of 
admail, window. Sortie oflhe figures 1 
shown ; (nay well- be . portraits of 
important men of the day, : dressed 1 
up •. as • saipti. In' his. ■ life-time, 
Rottenbamiper had a great: reputation, 
for' both secular a£d religious work; 
Born; in Miuilch, fie 'lived for a- 
considerable period Jp Italy, spending 
the .years:! 596 to'1606 in ,Ve m^; . ,l The 


, ( ; i?.';:. N. 

uhflritohbd^^ j.; 'V;Ti' 

(1822-32)l8th0majorwori<ofhis • ^ 

last years arid contain 6, the most V-... , j jf -.{ft 

Itoportantstetompntofthetltoory ; 
ofcohsfHutibnaidemowcy^lohXi 
. emerges after his wtill-ktiowii 8 : ; ' : : t ' ^ i 

: jbdnveralbri to Political radicalism fh : , , • v. \ ' if to* . 

1808-10. - £48 - TheCoHected, -- [. 

yVorksofJeferhyBenthpm : - ' ■ . ■ t-i t. mi*; 
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to the editor 


Einstein 

Sir, - It is a little difficult to know 
why Sir Brian PEppard devotes such a 
large proportion of his review of 
Abraham Pais's book " Subtle is the 
Lord ..." (April 1) to an attack on 
anti-relativists. He does not refute 
their case, but sets up his own 
Interpretations of some anti-relativist 
arguments in order to dismiss them, 
ana also accuses the critics of 
incompetence (“This is the step the 
objectors cannot take 

It is dear, both from the wording of 
Sir Brian's argument and its context in 
the review, that he assumes that the 
twin paradox (or clock paradox) and 
the asymmetrical ageing of space 
travellers can be adequately treated 
within the domain of special relativity. 
Vet the book that he is reviewing 
includes the following statement 
(p!4S), referring to Einstein's orig- 
inal jircdiction of asymmetrical ageing 
in his paper on special relntivity: 

He [Einstein) called this result a 
theorem ana cannot be held 
responsible for the misnomer clock 
paradox, which is of later vintage. 
However, as Einstein himself 
explained some time later, the logic 
of special relativity does not suffice 
for the explanation of this 
phenomenon (which has since so 
often been observed in the 
laboratory) since frames other than 
inertial ones come into play. 

If the result in question is a theorem 
of special relativity, and yet the special 
theory is insufficient for the 
explanation of the phenomenon, then 
these facts themselves show that the 
spedal theory is inadequate. 

Sir Brian may be correct in saying 
that any attempt to discard the special 
theory .would cause chaos rather than 
enlightenment. That is not suffident 
reason to refuse to consider that 
possibility, and I suggest that scientists 
■ •should •mke to heart Emerson’s 
statement that we can take out 1 choice 
between truth and repose, but that we 
can never have both. The abandoning 
of special relativity would involve a 
scientific revolution; like other 
scientific revolutions, it might cause 
chaos for a time, but it might also lead 
to an enormously stimulating period of 
scientific research. Scientists should 
not shrink from grasping such an 
opportunity. • 

I. McCAUSLAND. 
Department' of Electrical Engin- 
eering, University of Toronto . 


clearly . . . was Herzl .... He saw 
that a common work was oniv possi- 
ble if the people could itself create 
that community .... He also saw 
with the sure instinct of political 
genius that that work could be no- 
thing else but the upbuilding of 
Palestine.'* 

In the final weeks of his life, Ein- 
stein wrote to the Israelis expressing 
concern at the political situation ana 
offered to help in some way. He was 
preparing a nation-wide television 
broadcast but became ill before com- 
pleting the script. 

Even after his death Einstein's 
links with the Zionist movement 
were ensured by his bequest to the 
Hebrew University of his private 
archives consisting of nearly 50,000 
pages of material, including some 


4,000 items of scientific content. 
These archives now join the Newton 
collection. 

In his theological writings Isaac 
Newton affirmea the doctrine of the 
Restoration of the Jews but admitted 
“the manner I know not. Let time be 
the interpreter". Einstein lived to see 
the day - and played a not unimpor- 
tant role as a practical pioneer of 
renascent Israel. 

DAVID CARRINGTON. 

12 Netherfield Road, Finchley, Lon- 
don N12. 


‘Ulpian’ 


Sir, - This critic's wrath - admiring 
amusement at such effrontery, rather- 
is directed towards Honor’s use, 
misuse and misstatement of evidence 
for Ulpian (and his other books). For 
him (Letters, April 8), the way Ulpian 
uses per contrarium quoque is 
determined by a mighty strange 
reference (check it) to Quintilian, not 
by studying UJpian. Another lovely 
■ example; HanorC argues that the first . 
five books of Ulpian ad edlctam were 
written earlier than the others and 
claims in evidence that a higher 
proportion of sentences end with the 
present indicative of the verb esse. He 
finds fifty examples. Even if one could . 
accept -one can’t -that it is the form of 
the verb, not its use as present 


straightforward way to its merits as a 
body of social theory - and even this 
much is highly questionable given the 
current economic situation in many 
Western countries. Nor do I find 
Gellner’s parallels between Marxist 
end Christian doctrine particularly 
persuasive. In fact, his most striking 
comparison is faulty, even in its own 
rather arbitrary terms: if and when the 
revolution comes, those who reject it 
and fight against it - as large numbers 
of people will probably feel compelled 
by their class interests to do, and as 
same others may do for other reasons- 
will be physically or socially destroyed 
(if the revolution is worldwide), or at 
least expelled fin the case of one 
limited to a single country); they will 
hardly be saved against (or 
independently of) their wills. More 
broadly: by any serious and 

sophisticated Marxist interpretation - 
including many of those now being 
made by Soviet scholars - there is 
nothing automatic or predestined 
about the course of history; it is 
determined, not by the transcendent 
plan of any deity, but by the actions 
and reactions of human beings, who, or 
Individuals, are free to act and react in 
various ways. Finally, the Marxist 
theory of history (and I am not 
concerned, either here - except for 
purposes of rebuttal - or in the main 
text of my book, with other forms, 
aspects, or elements of the Marxist 
tradition) is not a mere failed chiliastic 
vision, but a hypothesis about the way 
history works, and one which in 
principle is testable - although 
admittedly the process of testing is 
more complex, and its methodology 
less advanced, in relation to a theory of 
this kind, than for example in the 
natural sciences. 

Turning now to some of the specific 
points raised in the review: 

1. The omission of the Nikiforov 
book and the Sawer article from my 


in the papers presented by him during 
the iRter stages of the debate on thg. 
Asiatic mode of production. 

2. Gellner makes me appear more 
heterodox, in relation to the Marxist 
tradition as currently constituted, than 
I really am - which may be in part my 
own fault, for omitting an important 
element from the analysis. In 1970, Iu. 
I. Semenov published, in Narodv Azii i 


(translation in Soviet Anthropology 
and Archaeology, 1977, vol 16, no 1) in 
which he set forth a modification of the 
sequence of social orders, as it had 
been conceived of up to that point, on 
which the concluding paragraphs of my 
book were based. I elected not to 
analyse this article in detail, because I 
‘feared that it would take me into 
excessively deep philosophical water. 
A detailed treatment of the issues 
involved here is included in a joint 
article by my wife and myself now in 
the final stages of preparation, which 


will appear, we hope, before long in 
the journal Soviet Union. Very briefly, 
Semenov contends that the historical 


indicative or auxiliary, that is to be 
treated as a usage , the form occurs only 
thirty-three times. The occurrence (s 


Sir. — In. Iris exceptionally interest- 


Ihus not more frequent than in the 
subsequent books, The counting is 
simple. 

It is an interesting question how one 
.can make such gross mistakes, be. so 
consistent in error and not in anything 
else. Honor4 demolishes the obstacles 


available only after Ihe initial 
submission of my manuscript to the 
publishers. However, having now 
looked in a preliminary way at the 
Nikiforov book, I think that, while it 
would have permitted me to refine my 
argument at certain points, and to 
expand my source base somewhat, It 
does not call for major revisions in 
what I wrote. Nikiforov does not seem 
to reach conclusions fundamentally 
different from those of Kachanovskii in 
his 1972 book,- which I analysed in 
some detail, or to go significantly 
beyond the latter in coverage of the 
sources. Furthermore, Nikiforov's 


muiri point, are rather fully anticipated 


process now takes place on a 
worldwide scale rather than within any 
more limited area: therefore (although 
Semenov does not exclusively draw 
this final conclusion) the inability of 
the social order governed by the 
Asiatic mode of production to evolve 
from within itself does not negate the 
law-governed nature of the historical 
process as a whole. It is true that 
capitalism developed only once in 
history, but this also applies to 
Darwinian biological evolution, and no 
one to my knowledge contends on this 
basis that Darwinian evolution is not 
an example of the operation of natural 
law. 

STEPHEN P. DUNN. . 

Highgate Road Social Science 
Research Station, 32 Highgate Road, 
Berkeley, California 947U7T' 

(Dr) Johnson 

Sir, - I entirely agree with Nora 
Crook (Letters, April 1) that the 
addition of unnecessary names or 
.epithets to distinguish female from 
male writers is unconscionable. As she 
wrlteB, “Why this provincialism on our 
part? . . . does Anthony Burgess 
really want us to go back to the days of 
'Miss Austen’s exquisite fictions', 
etc?” 

But why, when giving us this ad- 
mirable exhortation, does she refer in 
her letter to one “Dr Johnson”? To be 
sure, Samuel Johnson (“1709-84”, if 
one needs to distinguish him from 


other literary Samuel Johnson* 
of them also “Doctor") wkSSK 
honorary doctorates from Oxfotffl 
Dublin universities. But he Si ” 
more in the habit of using theS£ 
than most other sensibli writeVS 
honoured - than, say, Thomas Cil. 
Eliot, also the recipient offlonS 
doctorate from Oxford, whom E 

m “T S“ t0 ’ 1,01 BS '’ Dr S 

I am Putting together a blog ra nh VO f 

Johnson slater years, those in wlScfibe 
received his two honors^ doSS 
degrees, and am trying to puzzle m 
why modern writers penkf In 
stigmatizing him as “Doctor". faS 
Crook writes, "we have changed^ 
practice for the better over then™ im 
years." I wish she would tell in wto 
impels her to continue to use Um 
provincial designation. Does she reaUv 
want us to go back to the dHysof "den 
quaint old Dr Johnson's amuses 
personal idiosyncrasies"? ~ 

DONALD GREENE. 

Department of English, University 
of Southern California, Los AiW 
California 90007. ^ 

‘Brecht’s Early 
Plays’ 

Sir, - 1 was interested to read R. C. 
Speirs’s letter written in reply to my 


review of Brecht’s Early Plays (Mata 
25). If he had made the points in b 
book that he makes in his letter, he 
would have come closer to getting l he 
balance right, but in English usage the 
word “bookseller” suggests the owner 
of a bookshop; his employees ta 
normally described as ‘assistants". 
Since Garga is an assistant in an. 
establishment which is primarily a 
lending library, it is doubly misleading 
to label him as a bookseller. 

Dr Speirs’s letter also provides 
evidence to substantiate a point I made 
in my review about the dangers of 
sidestepping the problem presented hy 
Brecht's revision of his texts. At Iht 
very least, Speiis should have made it 
clear which text he was using. The 
variations between the dtnereri 
versions of Baal are more important 
than the discrepancies between the two 
versions (1922 and 1927) of m 
Dickicht, but in the Suhrkampwitwi- 
of Brecht’s StOcke, Garga says: l» 
verkaufe Ihnen die Ansichten wo 
Mr. J. V. Jensen und Mr. AilW 
Rimbaud . . . according to Spat** 
letter, he says: "I'll sell you the Ne« -• 
Testament . . . ", 

RONALD HAYMAN. . 

25 Church Row, London NW3. : ' 


astray ,qn one aspect of Einstein's 
activities: his efforts over a period of 
some thirty-five yean on behalf of the 
Zionist movement and, In particular, 
the Hebrew University. To assert that 
he was. “no; Zionist" does less than 
justice to Einstein's memory and the 
Jewish savant would have been the first 
to repudiate any such notion. 

The record of Einstein’s Zionist 
sympathies is almost as well 
documented ns his scientific papers, 
beginning at least as early as 1919. 
After discussion and argument with 
Kurt Blumonfeld, a leading German 
Zionist, in February of that year he 
declared: . . i as a Jew t am from' 

today a supporter of. the Jewish 
Zionist efforts". Two years I a tor - 
even before the Palestine Mandate 1 
. had been endorsed - Einstein accom- 
panied Dr Weizmann on . a Zionist 
mission to the United States. “W do 
everything that is demanded of me”, 
he wrqte to Weizmann In 1923 but 
asked to be spared from attending 
congresses and similar meetings. 

None the less he decided to take 
part in the Inaugural meeting of Ihe 
enlarged Jewish Agency in Zurich, 
where he spoke (n the following 
vein: “I see the tragedy of the mod- 
ern Jew in the fad that though he 
represents a nation. It is a nation 
decomposed into atoms. The indi- 
vidual Jew is isolated and suffering 
from the misery of isolation. That 
misery has turned into a tragic situa- 
tion. But how should a remedy be 
created, save by the establishment of 
one’s own home? He who saw it 


ammunition,' It is comforting that only 
if someone fixes a better chronology 


,or more ot ms nnamgs is .wrong”. • 
ALAN WATSON. 

V School of . Law. University of 
« Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 19104. 

The Asiatic Mode 
of Production 

Sir, - I am most grateful to 
Ernest Gellner for his extended, 
detailed, and in certain important 
. respects , . , geperousl.: essay-revieW 
/Uamiary 14) of my. recent book The 
.Fall ana Rise of the Asiatic Mode of 
Production. A.t the same tiriitt, I must 
confess that I! find Gellner's position 
somewhat puzzling. I arp puzzled 
‘because it seems to me that in order to 
be consistent with what he says about 
i Marxism In the opening paragaphs of 
. the review, Gellner 1 '.would nave to 
' conclude that ! had wasted my time in 
' writing the book, or at least ihat my 
research, whatever its purely scholarly 
merits might be, had about the same 
degree of present relevance as a study 
of early Christian heresies, or of the 
intricacies of Buddhist doctrine. 
Needless to. say, this is not the way I see 
my work, and judging by the final 
portion of the review, Gellner does not 
see It that way either. 

I certainly do not agree that the 
• "concrete content" of Mara ism is “ now 
discredited”, except perhaps in certain 
circles In a purely political sense for 
reasons' not relevant . in anv 


Among this week’s contributors • 

Leslie Aloock is Professor of Jasper Griffin Is a Fellow of Balliol j, h. C. Leach is a Fellow of Penh 
Archaeology at the University of College, Oxford. His books include broke College, Oxford. 
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with Joanne Wright, ob Drawings In History of the Near and Middle East osophy at the University of BradftW- 
8 ® It(lltan Renaissance Workshop, f»t the School of Oriental and African 
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The Constant Novelist: 
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Finding room for fundamentalism 
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C. Owen 

Mortimer 

0 md Power: TTie Politics of 
!£ Faber. £10.50 (paperback. 


concrete historical situations in the 
twentieth century: Turkey, Saudi 
Arabia, Pakistan, the central Arab 


But this is not the same as an analysis of 
the manner in which the Muslim world 
can be thought of as a single culture 


?flllW4 1 


■ ant ! s r J™ 1 ®hd the Muslim areas of area or, more importantly, as a serious 
Soviet Central Asia. attempt to find n way of explaining 

Mortimer takes as his central theme "j? 1 11 « a ^ ut ^ h ‘ 5t ?7- 
the observation that “every Muslim ant * central tenets of Islam which 
state has somehow to define the role c ° nt,nue ® lo exercise such a hold over 
that Islam ploys in it, and a modern the peoplcs of so large a region of the 
Muslim state has either ^e. Mortimer rightly shnnks from 

choose between Islam and nationalism H* e ‘ m P 0SS }^* e las ^ producing a 


tly shrinks from 
of producing a 


— wmawwjw uvinwil 1PIUUI (41 IU J IQilwJ KCUiai II 1 _ . ■ ^ I . . ■- ^ , 

months Eevotian television or to find some synthesis of the two". s * 10rl - simple answer to his own final 

Lion between an elderly sheikh time « n f'^' n 8 A d ^ velo P me " ts t f the particul £ ly if you are prepared to cast 
E>f the imprisoned members of and state and £ our nel a y s w f del Clifford Qeertz 

kutremist religious group. Jihad. Its he has particularly enlightening things y and Michae i Gil J nan Uave done . 

Inaa h deariy to show that these to say about the use of consututions 

Kmn are misguided, foolish and and of legal systems to try to solve the Second, by concentrating on the 
Sut about their own religion. But dilemma. But in two chapters, those on larger question of the political 
of those who watch what the central Arab lands and Iran, he structures of nation states, Mortimer 
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j. dearly to show that these to say about the use of consututions 
Umdkd are misguided, foolish and and of legal systems to try to solve the Second, by concentrating on the 
about their own religion. But dilemma. But In two chapters, those on larger question of the political 
iainy of those who watch what the central Arab lands and Iran, he structures of nation states, Mortimer 
net ktoss most strongly is not the describes the process bv which a leaves himself little time to examine 
ijoo end maturity of the sheikhs nutnber of essentially secular solutions important processes within each 
wthe confidence .of their young to the problem came to be challenged country, for example the overlap 
aopIs. based, among other things, by popular forces representing a more between religious, economic and 
calmly stated belief that the religiously oriented view of socio- cultural forces in the urban warfare in 
ague of the Koran is as open to the political arrangements, notably the Turkey or Lebanon in the 1970s, or the 
stair Muslim as to the expert, and Muslim Brothers and the followers of wa y S j n which politico-religious 


9 


kw refusal to allow themselves to 
taooe side-tracked into a legalistic 
oaination of religious minutiae, 
sits, in one January programme, 
itpodble role of Islam m regulating 
(ftrt traffic. 


Ayatullah Khomeini. 

The main virtue of such an 


era of wa y S j n which politico-religious 
concepts are reproduced and amended 
roach over time. In the latter case it is 


An Islamic miniature of a monkey stealing lentils, In a thirteenth-century 
Arabic manuscript of the Fables of Bidpai: reproduced from Hugo 
BuchtaTs Art of the Mediterranean World ADlOCf lo 1400 (2 07pp, with . 
*367 plates. Washington, DC: Decatur House Press. $75. 0 916276 II 2). 


rue mam virtue orsuen an approach "V r. " vr r, “ " 
is that Mortimer has found a relatively obviously not just a question of looking 
simple way of presenting some of the a |, l “. e religious component in 
hi* education or propaganda but involves 


education or propaganda but involves 
the more difficult task of examining the 
processes of ideological formation in 


today the main form of political debate 
is between the “haves , who seek to 
justify the inevitable inequalities 


simple way of presenting some of the " l “ c , m justly the inevitable ineqi 

most important aspects of his subject, education or propaganda but involves produced by the policies of “infi 
and of explaining their enduring more difficult task of examining the ec0 nomic liberalization with an 

•litaiitu while managing to remain processes oi ideological formation in , n miitHmic mnc^ruoiitm n* 


divider strategy of the Egyptian 
ptnmeat, aimed at isolating the 
nkjous extremists while attempting 
Brat i constructive political rote for 
faaore moderate elements. It is a 
pied which has occupied the rulers 
l nanj Muslim countries for 
of years and, if history is 
qtiog to bo by, there is no certainty 
tt President Mubarak Hnd his 
rimers will get it right. Meanwhile, 
l hr (bat they may not provides a 


Vitality, while managing to remain processes oi loeoiogicai iurmauun in t0 religious conservatism, 

humble in front of its essential societies in which the language used by “have-nots", who struggle 

difficulty and complexity. It also helps P u .! ), ! c figures is deeply imbued with t h e emotive notion of co 

that he continually presents himself as religious imagery, making it par- 

an outsider, without access to any UcuTarly hazardous to try to sort out 

esoteric source of specialized w !?. at , 18 ^elng said and done for 


to religious conservatism, and the 
“have-nots”, who struggle to deploy 


debate between the aims of different 
ieek to Egyptian fundamentalist groups, 
ualities such as Takflr wal-Hijra 
tah” or and the Islamic Liberation Move- 
appeal ment, and rightly draws attention 
id the to the ways in which the leaders of both 
deploy were driven to premature acts of 


specialized 


what is being said and done for 
religious reasons and what for some 


knnwledee Nevertheless such - an reugious reasons ana wnai ror some 

approacn has obrtOTS limitations. I othd-j reason. Mujgnm 
would like to suggest three. - co m ptesubj_ect wouidbetoanalyse 


. - the developing use ot certain Key Muhammad Utaibi (the leader of the 

First, by ending his general historical concepts like “corruption” or the attack on the Great Mosque In Mecca 
ction on the political life of the people”, both of which have a definite i n 1979): the fart . that his writings are 


use of certain 


section o 
Muslim [ 
nineteentl 


peoples at the end of the place in a religious as well as a more completely free of the usual argurr 
th century, Mortimer deprives secular vocabulary and both of which aaa m St Western Influence - with 


Mnaimment for those who believe " "Kornm cemury, iwonimer ue P nye H secular vocaouiary ana uoui ur wn.cn against Western influence - with their 
ftXpfTnew ruler must insist on himself of any way of exploring the seem to have played a central role in nlcessarily apologetic overtones - and 


the emotive notion of corruption - violence by the powerful sense of 
defined very generally as the unfair urgency which they had instilled Into 
accumulation of wealth- against them, their own followers. Bui he is surely 
Attention to language would also have wrong to suggest that - the Muslim 
revealed what must certainly have Brothers under Hassan al-Banna have 
ltn,s been a major source of the strength to be seen, fundamentally, as a 
tyre and confidence of Juhaiman bln political organization, when their 
«y Muhammad Utaibi (the leader of the success was due to the fact that they 
attack on the Great Mosque In Mecca could be a number of different things at 
in 1979): the fact that his writings are the same time: a discussion group, a 
completely free of the usual arguments benevolent association a focus for 
against Western influence - with their military action, etc, all based on a 
necessarily apologetic overtones - and structure of linked groups of families 


wBtoniim together they face the 
ffospea of sinking separately in a 
ton of religious fundamentalism. 
« a Drobablv ah over'-oessimistic 


w s probably ah over-pessimistic 
of the situation. But the 
wjoos confidence of 'the young 
of Jihad, the frequently 
[argument that, in a divided 
ruled Arab world, It is only 
kanaimentallst groups which are 
to stand up and light for what 
JJKlkte, the picture of President 
wj chipf assassin, the “martyr" 
uiambouli, on current Iranian 
PwgMtamps, are eloquent pointers 
of the problems ahead. 

Jk situation in Egypt is, of course, 
gw aspect of the general revival of 
activism throughout most of 
■ aiamlc world, a phenomenon 
ton most observers have linked, in a 
2£reral way, to the defeat of the 


links - for example the general unjust and corrupt ruler which seems Third, there is the question of countries which has provided the 

influence exercised by particular to have acted as an important bridge different organizational forms taken strength and flexibility not only to 

thinkers like the Pakistani Maududi, or between the religious and the more - by popular politico-religious groups;- resist enormous state pressure m the., 
the very obvious fear felt by many secular components of the anti-Shah Mortimer makes some good points 1950s and -1970s but even to. 

Arab rulers at the Iranian revolution; opposition, fn many Egyptian villages about the Important distinctions proselytize, recruit and expand. 
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Michael Gilsbnan 
Recognizing Islam 

288pp. Croom Helm. £12.95. 
(paperback, £6.95). 
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document or an argument, butpossibiy 
no more or no less. Michael Gilscnan, 


Ktnip mav have been diminished while and continuity In the secret, purposes of 
that of (Ottoman society, and what he ’the Divinity is accepted as paramount, 
calls “the new urban and raral lower Lowcr dowri the soc!n i scalej , he 


an anthropologist well known in his calls the new urban and lower ^ dowri the soc lni scale, the 
own field, can neither hide behind classes may hjvebe quest for baraka, for the operations of 

archival barricades nor take refuge In intensified^ .In this as In iso ^many other H e and the achievement of mi 
the elcoant but flip iudgments of the ways the nineteanth-century Ottoman take nrecedence over the 


archival barricades nor 
the elegant but flip juc 
joumaust. And yet, int] 
and self-revelatory-* me 


! J t ■ 1 

I B .- .. !;■ 


activism throughout most of foanerback £6.95). to have been struck at an one may query tne newness 

Islamic world a ^ohenomenon n 7§99 1119 X impressionable age by sentiments akin classes which Gilsenan refers to. there 

wboth Burckhardt’sand Naipaul’,: fa more EvldencE for the ..tetenc, oC a 

toygencral wav to the defeat of the • ■ • „ , not from afar, but close to, in the dispossessed, rootless, and disaffected 

of s^sdfsm Sid To Jacob Burckhardt, Islam wm alow f ^. BUnget gloW of British and (iq Ottoman terms) rural or friba 

in refigion of sUght inwardness” and “a gSkhly rule fn what is now the proletariat in sixteenth-centory 

liar with Tcn.i “u. j-- I f* triumoh of trisdality’ . Its founder fared Democratic Republic of Anotolla , or of a howling urban mob in 


Arab peoples ■ and a 
zj* add a half of headlong 
“d social change, largely 
western or American auspices. 
W known, the fear, 
2™nnent .and sometimes tho 
voyeuristic excitement with 


To Jacob Burckhardt, Islam was alow feudal gun8et of British and (iq Ottoman terms) rural or trioa 

religion of slight inwardness j and j shelkhly rule m what is now the proletariat in sixteenth-century 
triumph of triviality" . Itafem^r fared Democratic Republic of Anatolia, or pfahowllngurban mob in 

no better: “a radicaL simplifier of SoU (j 1 Yemen. That was more than late seventeenth-century Istanbul, 
whose career Burckhardt observes years ago, but instead of than for the period in question: this 

gloomily that “It Is the generri timing away, Gnsenan stayed on, in being more a function of the essential 
tendency of our minds to deduce great ^ att ^ m p t t0 account satisfactorily for nature of Ottoman and Islamic soaety, 
causes from great effects .(Lest such ^ apparent discrepancy between the even in its “pre-secular grab, tiran of 
judgmente be thought far from home, pubU ” pnd lhe private faces of piety, any externa (and Western-derived) 
it is wprth remembenng that for what to be an secularisms and social pressures. 


triumph of triviality; 1 . founderfared ^ Dem^ratir Republic of 

S' power ■ among n fte more "» » ”* 4 Sopth Yemen. That was mote than 

P?Wive Arab peoples * and a whose^ career Buxclthardt observe* Verity yean ago. but irnttad of 


, ferment .and aometlmes the “ is vrqrth rememberi^^tbat for what seemed to be an 
, Jge voyeuristic excitement with Burckhardt seems to \ irresoluble contradiction between 
^Sm^SSSSST-^Sm them fa manifestations of dight soiriWal 

ffi^e the world - of Urf Act^ ..fowardneas^.st^ sod 

^g^iSwSf instant Odium Aeologicum. Ja . .g . ■ fhe.resdlt 

bv setfnrnrTimlmL-^ nrerogativc of present-day Qom. jn w drk, wbicfrmay become adassitirt its 

S^oSySSlE tetSSS SS^SSan England from a vep Gllsen J’s ^ing-point one 

^fcr'a’ '■more S.nHKdS different political standpoint, E. A. ° Wch re fl ec t s current scholarly. 

^tKmatoJf^atwo^ Freeman wm being just as unmannerly ortbodbxi^isthat.ite^ng^e 

Certainiv ^ 7 , ■ about the Ottomans.) . . .. Ottoman state in the mid-nTneteenth. 

ittoK* xl th ? 1x81 o£ titese to u „„ ntlv ^d from rather less century, ' Islamic! .society was 
1 Faith and ■ as much an secularized and religion effectively 

^is worid ^ Burckhardt in removed as a basic de^nt tojwUtic£i. 
-5 a y? Id tM basic mistake of BAbnarekr but bnd who has economic, and even social life. One 

Pft^°l> s Predecessors In man of the people, resplt of tbiswas to de^vetheu/ema, 

as a kind of * ,L in J * n borrow an unkind the “men fit learning aiid authority , 
Iff can be used to ^h ri da?libe-foe^Klosed HfeOf an bom their privileged' position as 

toiythfag and everything, he j » SvSl at Such the same niardians and interpreters oflslamic 

HmjJjI ? 8 Instead on the study of asce ^jj° 1 n * _ fter an interrogation of ^velatlon and, therefore, as arbiter* of 
i ltical actors have 8aid drivers mollaW and failed the political, ideological and eainpntic 

^ ^ particular, on the Pereian t^i d foggy-minded structures ol the state. In this rofo 

Ihe ? have identified and. ooeUfiom points were empowered. Inter alia, to 

' ac ^ le 1 T' hat teeyregard “™{ 5 B^ P oUteWers’ views, legitimize flte Jep^tlon ofasirttanOT 

t00c fo]cd C wl^ probfeiris iiffound^J as they, m^y be, &re the disposal of a disputed 

S P°wer, authbrity and a* amroumtipn for. under the strokes of;efonn, religion 


nature of Ottoman and Islamic society, 
even in its “pre-secular" grab, than of 
any externa (and Western -derived) 
secularisms and social pressures; 


in refers to* there leadership and organization the mark 
KfiSff, of those who are not real Sufis and 
l h anddiSrted therefore have need of such external . 
5’ nli nfS forms? Are we not all equal? Do we 

sixteMthHcenturV ' have an X need of that klhd of . 
r!lnombanmo?in authority?" - thus 6 sheikh of the 
° ktanbul Ahmedlya order formed amongst the 
fn miestlon th s Lumpenpmletarlat on the outsWrtsof 
MM Aswan, where the quest for barakafilli „ 
the vairtium of the total lack of Social 
“b.S & rigomcaarn of tba Individual.. ■ 

Western-derived) Wherein, however, dods the 


• • | 

: i.i 





DlLsenari’s concern, however, fa with 



equally a self-conscious outsider, he 
knows the language and he knows 
rtiofo history. Half Candide, half 
Nfayhew, foe result is an intricate 
memoir of study and travel among the 
believers during the past twenty years. 
In EsVnt. Gilrenan's impressions were 


by q long period of living close 
beri of the Sufi order (tariqd) of 
ntdiyaSliBzltiya; a hrothernoo.d 


reajor For tiiem fata® 

®?y®-bden treated In certain ^vens • bifluencing ® 


:S & = l 

outsiders ■ tio h ■ .j- a*.'. ah' tthTiatit>nal" :Sha 


tic demonstrate the workings of the saint: . 
6y a sbltcase left on a bus fa returned by a 
to stfanger; J a pdpnd note found in \f . 
or school-book . eases a temporary. 
»r flriandal crisis; tiie money for a tqxL 
on fare fa found, in a previously, empty. 


1 pgcket: , to ' the ilrbail poof of Cjfairq’. the er 
. these little. eyeotS; are. not evidence of • throug 


iui, . aitnouga bidden transgressions of his followers: ' 
outsider, ne miclt sexuality, secret encounters', all, 
id he knows the village society of north Lebanon 
iodide, halt ^countered later oy Gilsenan, what 
an intricate be catis “the most veiled, concealed; 
vel among the Bn( j potentially dangerous elements of 
twenty years, individual ana group life upon which 
,r “f 1 ® ns honour and family depend . . 

of living close ' 

der (tartqa) of ; The psychological Insight* whidh 

i hroHiprhqqd : inform the case histories brought 
Cairo poor. In , forward by Gilsenan . to, illustrate nls 
ildaiice of the.', thesis '-are the nfost revealing part of . 
apjten arid : (Ms revealing book, hut his eisay on 
js of the samt: village and urban geography , may also 

i returned by a »|ove as stimulating to Hfatoriana as toj . 
e found in :p . anthroploglsts. Ana yet the book, jfa'u ■ .• 
i temporary Whole, Is hard ■ to mn dpwn and,’' 
«y for a tqw). impossible fo classify, rerhaps it fa;. fls . 
tiousfy:, empty. ' the- atifhor modestly suggests, towards ■ 
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^ u r if ■-■v' 


i. no. more j 
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■ a, ramble 
landscape,. 
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therefore cannot be permitted to Study gmS 5 !.- folM.i 

ui uunii. nrtiiHoai n-EMiw Islam. ■ " . s •> . rft , u i t , s B -SiisenaS acutely imjverre where. because life is In pbrfiMrt.evfen, Ifahltd^n wgyi Bwrtflf ;. i: 

1(1 ^tl^O^befRre nSdSwS Hfatoriaifa tiave it easier. perhaF»: forBy defined n^y^ntroW^ e?(teraal fpix^S,- StellS; jsfay frfa Sfore : qf 6efalqpbt be,- 
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Geoffrey Barraclough 

From Aggdlr lo Armageddon : 

Anatomy of a Crisis 

196pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

£8.$S. 

029778174 X 

Geoffrey Barraclough is the least 
insular of historians. He has moved 
over centuries, countries and 
civilizations with an authority and 
penetration that have commanded the 
admiration of the more enlightened 
members of an often restricted and 
restricting profession. This latest 
publication will not surprise those 
familiar with his concerns and range of 
interests, ft is basically a cautionary 
tale in which the Agadir crisis is used as 
a warning of the consequences of great- 
power intervention in the affairs of 
unstable countries. With many 
qualifications, Professor Barraclough 
sees behind the American decision lo 
send the Seventh Fleet to the Persian 
Gulf in 1979 the same forces at work as 
those which led to the French “dash to 
Fez" and that sequel of events which 
turned Europe into a bloody 
battleground. 

Tins short book consists, for the- 
most part, of a re-telling of the Agadir 
drama using some of the more recent 
accounts, including Jean-Clnude 
A] la in ’s important Agadir, 1911 , which 
have examined the domestic roots of 
pre-1914 diplomacy. In depicting the . 
internal pressures and the underlying 
assumptions which turned a colonial 
march into a test of the European 
balance of power, Barraclough points 
up the analogies with our present 
situation. In so doing, he raises 
questions of both a iustorical and 
didactic kind which cast doubt on the 
appropriateness of this, particular 
lesson. 

Many historians have seen 1911 as a 
"critical year*. Fears of an economic 
downturn intensified the anxieties of 
the wealth-owning classes throughout 
Europe and increased the dangerous 
rest/ ven ess of (he working classes. 
There was rural and industrial unrest in 
France, fears of a Social Democratic 
recovery in Germany, a wave of strikes 
of an unprecedented kind in Britain, 
and afi acceleration of those tensions so 
dramatically portrayed by George 
Dangerilcld in nis still influential book,. 
The Strange Death of Liberal England. 
Domestic upheavals, it is argued here, 
encouraged the politicians to look 
abroad. 


Casting his eye over the ruling 
classes of France, Germany and 
Britain, Barraclough sees the old dlite- 
still in power but pressed by a more 
dangerous and aggressive group of 
adventurers, a “haute bourgeoisie" 
which included political rogues with 
commercial connections - Joseph 
Caillaux the Eminence grise of the 
Agadir affair - ambitious lawyers - 
Lloyd George and F. E. Smith ~ 
journalists, and financiers, like the 
unsavoury Mannesmann brothers 
already dabbling in Moroccan affairs. 
As domestic prospects darkened, the 
economic health of. the state and the 
• advancement of the “New 
Machiavellians" came (o depend on 
imperial ventures. There was. 
Barraclough argues in some very 
. pungent paragraphs, a new 
imperialism, different from that of the 
1890s, fuelled by the ambitions of the 
new men. Even the old tflite spoke the 
new language: to “get” Morocco, to 
demand "compensation”, to “share the 
spoils”, became the cliches of the 
aipLomatic world. The older moral 
arguments For (and against) 
imperialism faded as the language of 
the market-place advanced. 

Hie ruling establishment dung to its 
position; it feared equally revolution 
and war with its socially disruptive and 
economically questionable results. But 
Imperial coups at the expense of those 
who did not count (the Moroccans, the 
Libyans, the wretched Persians) 
seemed to involve small risks for rich 
returns. In fact, these adventures were 
to bringthe whole structure crashing 
down. The French intervention was 
successful; the Germans demanded 
their price; the British, fearing a 
Franco-German dash or agreement 
without their participation, turned the 
whole dispute into a diplomatic contest 
which hud little to do with Morocco but 
much to do with Europe. It is not the 
Agadir crisis Itself that provides 
Banaclough with his object lesson, but 
Its aftermath. The outburst of 
frustrated nationalism, brief though it 
was, and the war-talk left dangerous 
traces which persisted long after the 
immediate ensis ended. The direct 
sequel to the French march on Fez was 
the Italian attack on Tripoli. Though 
all could see the dangerous 
consequences of this shift of venue, 
none dared intervene lest the fragile 
security system, so tested in September 
1911, should be further weakened. The 
balance of power had to be preserved 
regardless > of cost even when the- 


Balkans were set ablaze. The “amiable 
incompetents” could not stop the move 
towards world war. 

Despite its modem borrowing, this- 
rendition of the Agadir crisis has a 
curiously old-fashioned air. It bears a 
striking resemblance lo the account 
found in that contemporary radical 
journal, The Nation, shorn of its more 
spectacular conspiratorial trappings. 
The difficulty of the radical reading, 
then and now, is that cause and effect 
are not so easily linked. As soon as 
Barraclough moves from the general to 
the specific, he begins to qualify and 
thereby weakens the thrust of his 
argument. Even his marvellous verbal 
facility cannot quite sustain the 
balancing-act between historian and 
Cassandra. The connections between 
crises at home and adventures abroad 
clearly exist but are far from simple. It 
just cannot be shown that the Monis 
cabinet decided to settle the Moroccan 
question because of unrest among the 
wine-growers and the industrial 
workers. Nor is it easy to prove that 
Foreign Office fears of social 
revolution, fuelled by the summer 
strikes, intensified those deep anxieties 
about British isolation whichprovoked 
in turn an over-dramatic and 
dangerous response to the German 
appearance at Tangiers. 

Nor does the Agadir crisis clearly 
illustrate the malevolent influence of 
the “New Machiavellians". The old 
and new Elites did not pull well 
together. Many of the difficulties of the 
German government arose from the 
conflicting interests of the Prussian 
agriculturalists and the German 
industrialists, further divided among 
themselves. Kiderlen-Wfichter, the 
German Foreign Secretary, wanted a 
diplomatic victory for domestic 
purposes but he had no clear idea of 
what he should demand for 
compensation and what he got did not 
interest the concessionaires, the 
industrialists or the exporters. The 
British radicals and the socialists 
magnified (he role of “high finance” in 
raising the fever-charts or Europe. The 
Foreign Office never doubted that the 
concerns of the City were different 
from their own. The Office wanted to 
use economic tools to win political 
battles, the financiers wanted political 
support for economic ends. And is it 
not somewhat paradoxical in view of 
the sinister role in which he is cast that 
Caillaux was the spokesman for a 
commercial group favouring a Franco- 
Germhn bargain or that, at various 


Decline of the liberals 
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Sir Osbert Sitwell, in his 
autobiography, exudes, a powerful 
nostalgia when he writes about the 
days “before the war", meaning, of 
course before the 1914 war. Never, he 
wrote, had the world gone so well for 
all classes of (ho community. There was 
“an infinite sweetness in -the air we 
.breathed’;; while each arid overy.day 
people were conducted .into a Paradise 
. by the ‘buneYrilerit popes of. science.. 
How could one '.doubt iti progress? 

'. "Look, at Sir Thomas Upton; took' at 
turbine' engines How : could you 
doubt?" asks Sir O&bcrt. . 

■ In .his account of the history of 
Europe in the. forty years before 1914 
Norman Stone seems to echo him. 
Although the population had Increased 
considerably, most people were fed, 
housed and generally looked after far' 
better, than Be fore, In ibis period of 
what Stone calls “extraordinary peace 
and prosperity’' education progressed 
to the point of virtually universal 
literacy in mart countries (he goes so 
far as to - suggest, in a 1 typically 
provocative aside, that it might be the 
case that there was less illiteracy in 
England in 1914 than there is 
nowadays). Millions had moved from 
their insanitary and stagnant rural 
dwellings and gone to the United 
States, or some other land of 


opportunity, while others had moved 
to towns, now being equipped with 
excellent means of transport, 
amenities and much grandness. 
Medical science had prolonged life and 
reduced pain. The French had begun to 
Indulge' in chemist's shops, and in 
• Gennahy.the number of tobacconists 
grew by more than 50 per cent in the 
years between 1882 and 1895; 
everywhere post offices had multiplied 
and people wrote to each other 
increasingly. Just as Sitwell points to 
Sir Thomas Lipton as a symptom of 
success and a symbol of progress, so 
Stone points to Henry James. In 1895 
James acquired electric fighting; in 
1896 he rode a bicycle; in 1897 he used 
a typewriter: in rl898 he. saw , a 
cinematograph. Within a : fevy years; it 
Is argupd, he could have had a 
Freud] (fn analysis or travelled in an 
aircraft. How can you doubt? 

It is true that Stone also illustrates 
tire other side of the story. We are told 
of immigrants coming into cities and' 
being forced to live lives of miserable 
squalor and ostracism; of strikers being 
coerced and punished by supposedly 
cunlized -governments with unbeliev- 
able ferocity; of landowners and 
artisans being ruined by the effects of 
the revolution in transport and of many 
other technical innovations.. But these 
Ill-effects- are: not shown too 

frequently; no historian can afford to 
dwell an the unsuccessful. , 

; What Stone emphasizes, and What 
Introduces a new perspective Into his 
account of this progress, is the decline 
of liberalism over the period, as well as 
the unexpected, nature and deeply felt 
Impact of the Great War; Through 
these he has tried to impose a pattern 


times, the Foreign Office, the 
Germanophobes and the socialists 
should all condemn the cosmo- 
politanism of the City firms with their 
international connections. In July 1914 
Eyre Crowe suspected a German plot 
behind the City's opposition to 
war. 

It may be the ferocities of the more- 
recent past which lead Banaclough to 
paint a picture of weak and Ineffective 
men. In the end, he returns to an old 
radical formula. It is not the men who 
are to blame but the system which 
imprisons them. But apart from being a 
method of conducting international 
relations, there was, and is, of course, 
no system. The British adherence to 
(he Balance of power in 1911 was a 
rationalization of specific interests. 
Not even Crowe, despite the strong 
moral element (not unlike American 
moralism today) in his thinking, 
believed this was a “law of nature”. 
The system worked in 1911 and war 
was avoided because the leaders of 
Europe decided that it should work. 
The case was otherwise in 1914. 
Irrational fears, exaggerated hopes 
and unrealistic assumptions may 
explain this behaviour but to blame the 
system begs the very questions 
Barraclough raises. 

Even those who share his belief in 
the relevance of past example for 
present practice may question the 
parallels drawn between 1911 and 
1979. Fortunately for world peace, the 
American appearance off the coasts of 
Iran did not precipitate an Agadir 
crisis. The Russian move Into 
Afghanistan was not like the Italian 
invasion of Tripoli. Khomeini, one 
assumes, still rules in Teheran and the 
Iraqi-Iranian war is being treated with 
great circumspection by both the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
The Middle East might, indeed, 
become the Balkans of the future but 
the signs are that the super-powers, 
despite the rhetoric, have drawn sharp 
distinctions between their varying 
involvements, to the detriment, no 
doubt, of countries in the Eastern bloc 
and in the Western hemisphere. Even 
in the broader sense, there are 
problems with Barraciough's- 
approach. The United States seems lo 
play all the pre-1914 roles. He argues 
that to divert attention from the 

{ iroblems of the American economy, 
ts leaders have waved the anti-Soviet 
flag and looked outside their borders, 
for distraction and relief. As with the 
British In 1911, fears for security in an 


increasingly hostile world mtV 
Washington ever more dXnJft 
maintain us security systemTfi 
the diplomatic cost. There is 
mention in thwe pages of the® 
Un on nor much recognition of tffi 
that a bi-polar struggle, dJf’E 
erosion at the edges, presents Jiffeiem 
problems from those of the S 
multi-power world. p ” 14 

Barraclough is concerned above 
with imperialism, past and presea 
and the continued neatWi 
meddUng in the affairs of weak aZ 
Will we be involved in acalasiraX 
war because of some area one caEa 
even locate on a map? But imperul 
relations today are hardly as 
dimensional as the example of Finn 
and Morocco would sums 
Barraclough maybe undulypeffl* 
when he argues that the Ameiicui 
have ignored the danger signals, Onefa 
not at all confident how he would 
classify the world’s nations when fa* 
registers the possibility that the oooffict 
•between imperialism and - asti- 
imperialism will end in catastrophe. 

There is a different danger for wtkh 
Agadir is not a useful precedent 
Diplomatic successes have rarely odd 
domestic dividends in the U rated 
States (witness the differing America 
and European reputations of Nim 
and Kissinger). The country's present 
economic difficulties might mil lad, 
as they did earlier, to a contraction b 
its world involvement, to a greater 
economic nationalism and a mote 
exclusive concern with the western 
hemisphere and the Soviet Union. 
Such a withdrawal (always a possibility 
in a nation where Congress holds At 
purse-strings and plays an active roleia 
the selection of foreign policy opticas) 
would bring disaster to Asia ana Atria 
without diminishing the jXKabffij 
of a Soviet-American confrontation 
Barraclough’s belief that inherent) 
weak states should be left to find thee 
own solutions may appear row 
attractive to the rich powers than At '< 
poor. 

What conclusions can be drawn fast 
this anatomy lesson? Profesg 
Barraclough leaves no exits, w 
wonder he concludes by blaming « 
international system. If he shares 
assumptions of the r«j». 
troublemakers of the past, be ®J. 
certainly not inherited their ultimate 
optimistic view of men and MUW& 
One may agree with his assaiwpj 
warnings without finding tbs 1 
convincing book. - 


upon an age which was packed with 
incident and which, even when 
handled as dexterously as it is here, is 
liable to become a catalogue of 
happenings. Classical liberalism is seen 
as being in decline for .a variety of 
reasons. Costs had Increased and the 
best government, according to Stone, 
rouldno longer be that which governed 
the least or the most cheaply. But one 
wonders if that is altogether correct. 
Austen Chamberlain, for Example, 
who had experience of being 
Chancellor of the Exchequer both at 
the beginning of the century and after 
the war, found the contrast between 
the two periods to be extreme, and it 
was the war that had made the 
difference. Stone also argues that 
classical liberalism was 'overtaken by a 
nhw radical liberalism which regarded' 
religion as niumbo-juml?o and Was 
contemptuous of the past, and gives, 
Joseph Chamberlain and Jules Ferry as 
examples of the new liberalism. Yet it 

■ is difficult to see either the well-known 
Unitarian or the French educational 
reformer who surrounded himself with 
Protestant advisers in this role. It is 
somewhat exaggerated to proclaim 
that “the end of the notables” took 
place as early as this, nor will Everyone 
agree that the pattern which led to 1914 
was aid down in the 1870s, with the 
classical liberals who (supposedly) 
abhorred armies antj wars being 
outflanked by an alliance system which 
inexorably led to conflict. . 

• ,? ton e> on Aimer ground when he 
talks of foe socialist challenge to 
liberalism, although he stresses the 

■ way in which this challenge was 

T ted ** the differences 
that occurred among socialists. In his 


curious that a novel by Ctiilne 
be recommended as the . best P® JJ 
the spirit of the Third RepubiicrX™ 
one finds that it is only the noWJ 
E. H. Carr’s three-volume, wort" 
Russia that are described as.**** 
reading. - 

Dr Stone has. uridc«. 
impressed his personality 
learning on this book, and JW. 
one is tempted to affect a supj 
wisdom andto remind him 
only in this period that one 
to replace another, it ■*.*)*“ iiygh 
congratulate him on writing * 
and stimulating volume. j ‘ j. 

The planned fifteep-M 
Documents Dlplomatiqi- 
1848-1945 has recepflj 


conclusion he points to the further 
divisive effects among the left of the 
Soviet revolution, and . dearly 
attributes the rise of fascism to this 
additional weakening of social 
democracy. Perhaps U would have 
helped his argument here to have 
remembered how someone such as 
Pareto, for example, was fearful not so 
much of the violence of socialism, as of 
the way in which the liberal 
bourgeoisie had lost its self- 
confidence. 

The best section in this book is 
undoubtedly, that which deals with the 
First World War. Here Stone most 
clearly demonstrates his vast 
knowledge and his mastery of detail. It 
is tote here thatbis neatness of phrase 

ECS 

rentinds us, was regardedas the best of 
d! Scottish soldiers because he killed 
the most Englishmen; and just as 
Liechtenstein was “mysteriously” 
allowed independence, so hopes were 
curiously” invested in the new League 
of Nations, which had beep set up to 
provide rules, for the conduct of 
international affairs. 

No one could try and cover so vast a 
subject as this in 400 pages 'without 
er t0 raf se Jus ^ eyebrow' 
occasionally. We are told, forinstance, 

Wa X a W^ the deadlock of 
Uench warfare had been discovered by 
2g general Brusilov, fo 1916, 
i? 1 was not used in the West 
until March 1918; and we have to wait 

bdOK beln 8 told what 
it was. The importance of th6 French 
army mutinies is exaggerated. It is 


ringjbe 

to 1933 
SwFr 140. 3 7165.M22 
documents, presented 
French or German, 
chronologically ; .a 
Table Modique,*^^ 
such headings as Tn? 

.» ^ m 

“Economic and fiscal 
and “Switzerland 
facilitates ^atic ^ 
volume,' which js. edite^ L 
Cerulti, Jean-Qaude ; » ‘ 
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By favour of the fixers 

- — ' rural origins into the lucrative realms of desperate hope writ large, and 

ftadri Hine the construction industry and illuminated at the approach of every 

forcfl nrnrfllt ,Ve uibhri development, m the election by the announcement of new Q „„v D i... s >»« i»uu. L » av BMB u>c. 

— ir ? e ? tncabl y (fictitious) public jobs to be filled, and In Naples, the Communist 
JCIRTS CHUBB . iwth l “ c politic^ classj and new housing blocks to be allocated. In administration has struggled against 

Paver, and Poverty In tmally the poor, a mass of deprived, any case, Chubb argues, many of the almost overwhelming odds; its 

flair A tale of two cities unorganized town-dwellers, whose one resources used in tne distribution of attempts to get a full day's work from 

**** n ni wr d,v Press ! 10 P e - i - on Sf e , « that political patronage are non-monetary, and thus ' ’ 

yw,. Cambridge university rress. favouritism will elevate them above the unaffected by recession, especially 

desperate plight of their peers. when the administrative machined 

1 321 23637 1 Yet surely there is not enough to go actions are not the rational and 

-.,1,11c Hfe, never a model of round, especially during recession? [^partial ones of disinterested 

KSve rectitude, has in the The number of jobs a politician has at bureaucrats, but privileges won only 

Tihrce years been virtually his disposal is tiny compared to the ?" er lon 8 struggle and politics 

Lvmous with political scandal. In number of raccomandazionl he intervention, 

ifittahead of the tax inspectorate receives, and the tens of thousands of The argument is clearly expresset 
rturestedforhiskey role m a giant families wanting to shift fromtheir and highly persuasive. A good deal o 

« hod and the southern earthquake decaying city-centre slums far the documentation is of course thin am 

gofry tale of lax building outnumber the available council flats, speculative, as is Inevitable in 

I™? V Kama Tntp cnvc thf* aiifhm- hut this iimnrM ivinimiinlfu tuhafP 


Davi d Hlne 

MTH CHUBB . 

MU*, Power, and Poverty in 

JKm iW A tale of tw0 cltlcs 

^Cambridge University Press 


been overwhelmed by a combination 
of despair and the problems of 
allocating the few resources available. 
In Naples, the Communist 
administration has struggled against 
almost overwhelming odds; its 


|U3637 1 

tfio public I 
iJanhlrative 


inadequate rescue True, savs the author, but this ignores 
appropriation of relief the Ideological outlook of the actors in 


£a ana misappropriation of relief the ideological outlook of the actors in 
■Sjfl 1981 the P-2 masonic lodge communities like Palermo. Scarcity 
Sul hinted at a complex conspiracy and poverty on the one hand, and 
jaSslers service chiefs, bankers relative social privilege on the other, 
idBjbiic officials. More recently, the create an ideology of individualism 
SKar collapse of the Banco characterized above all by the 
Kano has touched not just conviction that improvement only 
Sdans but the Vatican too. And in comes through personal political 
& General Carlo Alberto Dalla contacts with the army of fixers and 
Mg despatched from Rome to placemen who organize the vote for 
rife the ever more intractable their political leaders. It is the politics 
Mlfan of the Mafia, returned to the 

Medina coffin after fewer than six jr 1 ' a 

•attain the job- his son pointing the W/l Q VI tTl PI 1 1 Q|* 
ETof accusation at the island’s IViaAimaiiO Lk 
(tetisn Democrat leaders. 


patronage are non-monetary, and thus 
unaffected by recession, especially 
when the administrative machine's 
actions are not the rational and 
impartial ones of disinterested 
bureaucrats, but privileges won only 
after long struggle and political 
intervention. 

The argument is clearly expressed 
and highly persuasive. A good deal of 
the documentation is of course thin and 
speculative, as is inevitable in a 
community where even a 
parliamentary commission of inquiry 
into the Maria could not make its 


city employees simply provoked them 
into taking wholesale sick-leave, and 
in 1977 only the supernatural 
intervention of San Gennaro himself 
seems to have prevented a new cholera 
outbreak. 

Where the author is less persuasive is 
in her ready espousal, emerging at 
various points in the book, of the 
conspiracy theory of southern 
backwardness: that is, the view that 
Christian Democracy has consciously 
striven to prevent the emergence of a 
modem economy and a political 
system free of patronage. In her 


charges stick. But where evidence conclusion to the Palermo section of 
exists it has been painstakingly the study, for example, she argues that 
marshalled. Particularly convincing is “Through its political control the DC 
Chubb's telling description of the has sought to perpetuate the very 

left in conditions of resource short! 


Chubb's telling description of the has sought to perpetuate the very 
difficulties ' faced by the left in conditions of resource shortage and 
organizing the urban poor on any basis social fragmentation upon which the 
other than that of individual hope, survival or the system of power it has 
Protest movements against housing created depends." Yet the evidence is 
conditions and unemployment have hardly conclusive. The interpretation 


rganizing the urban poor on any basis social fragmentation upon which the 
tner than that of individual hope, survival or the system of power it has 


assumes a coherence and foresight 
among politicians which is improbable 
even in the most united of parties, let 
alone the DC. Many positive 
developments have occurred in the 
south over the post-war era, and 
neither these, nor the work of many 
sincere technocrats, economists and 
planners, can be written off as the 
perpetration of a gigantic and long- 
running fraud. The -reasons for 
southern backwardness are more deep- 
rooted than political conspiracy alone. 
Patronage, it is true, thrives on 
backwardness and impedes progress, 
but it has enormous costs even to the 
Christian Democrats, both in terms of 
the misallocalton of resources and the 
ever-present risk of populist 
frustration spilling over mto a 
recrudescence of Fascism. 

Many Christian Democrats, even 
those from the south, understand this 
only too well, arid would welcome the 
emergence of a different system. If 
patronage survives, it is because no 
one, either on the right or the left, has 
any cleaT idea of now to make the 
transition to a better system without 
paying enormous short-term social and 
political costs. 


Maximalists and interventionists 


Asked to explain the degenerate D a 

tot of public life, few Italians would rercy AllUm 

Wvethe ruling Christian Democrats - 

ire their share of the blame. They Peter Lange, George Ross 
to occupied power uninterruptedly Maurizio Vannicelli 
ice the war, and have their men 


Southern Europe the strongest unions 
had ties with powerful -communist 
parties which baa been excluded from 


proposing specific pi 
could overcome tni 


olides so that Italy manifested itself as a continuous and 
e crisis and move decentralized class conflict which 
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wyvhere. Where Mrs Thatcher’s Unions, Change and Crisis: French 
OxBHvalives dispense “lessons in and Italian Union Strategy and the 
min” the Christian Democrats Political Economy, 1945-3980 
tyose patronage, with dramatic 295pp. Allen and Unwin. £20. 
axsequeoccs for the public sector q 04331088 5 


taming requirement and the rate of 

ibtkia. 


political power since the immediate into a different form of economic erupted in the factories and enabled 
postwar period. The exclusion of a development. the unions to gain control of the 

major component of the left from authors explain this apparent sh^floor for the first time, something 

power meant that not only national para( jox in terms of the response to wl ^. ch 5? nc 5. u ,? io,,a have °w r 
policies in these countries were biased cr itical moments, in the mid- achieved. The Italian unions had, 

towards the centre-right, but also that 19505 the early ?960s and the late nroreora.hTO further advantages oyer 
the unions had little or no experience jggfo, ^ t fa e firJt instance, the Italian their ^ a ^ OTuntelpat !?;“^, 0 " JR2 
of being called upon to support the ounimmist COIL was forced to adopt was r “ atl . he gr^-rootelevelEJid not 

~ C P ° lidM ° f “ “ pany ,n •-» op “ 

The Brench and Italian union environment because of competition ^eannhauhe State wlS' 'unableto use 


This is the flrat of two volumes on economic ponua ui an win m a more open Bt ti tu ae towards me 
Hh-h an appropriate moment, “European Trade Union responses to P ower - changing economic and political 

to, to a new study of Christian Economic Crisis” in five countries to The French and Italian union environment because of competition 

Dfawil power in southern Italy. It is come from the Harvard Center for movements are shown to have been from the Catholic CISL, whereas the 

a tic strath that patronage assumes European Studies. It is concerned with strikingly similar in composition, French CGT was in no way threatened 


fis most important dimensions, and France and Italy whereas Volume Two strategies, organizational structures by the Catholic CFTC or the Socialist 
to that the administration is will deal with Britain, West Germany and their approach, (o the laboilr FO, : and sp -rould- remain the 
w . Incompetent and corrupt, and Scandinavia as well as preterit a market from the Liberation in 1945 “transmission" ■ belt for ,FCr 
Jtostinaly.it is also in the south that general conclusion and a comparison until well into the post-war period, “maximalism . In the second -critical 
fc Christian Democrat vote has held of union responses in the five Yet the ways in which they respon- period, Gaullist policy was to promote 
tel in recent years. Indeed, in countries. The reason for grouping the ded to the economic crisis of^e economic miwthJn Rmro,.by lby- 
wnne, the focus of Judith Chubb’s countries in this way is political: in 1970s were very different. The passing the P™ a 1 J" unions 
study, the party scored its Northern Europe trade union ties are French movements response was S 

mat vote fivf»r tn i Qsfl miinininni - its “maximalist stance, wnereas in 


py me cnnoiw v.r i^ oi me «n»n» Laima, Ross and Vannicelli goon to 
JTO, ; and, sp could- remain toe ^gidg,. the various factors which, as 
“transmission^ belt for .PCT. |j, e „ jf, - confirmed a strategic 

mtu^ahsm ln the second xriricAl continuity i„ France and promoted 
period, Gaullist policy was to promote strategic innovation* In Italy. It .would 
economic growth in France, by by- churlish to cross swords With tills 
passing the parties and unions soun( j ^ sensitive analysis, but the 
altogether, thus confirming the CGT in ^ lfjf institutional factors in both 
its maximalist stance, whereas In countries is undervalued: on the one 
Italy, the centre-left alliance attempted j, Bn j . (he constitutional Innovations of 


jtostiQftly, it is also in the south that general conclusion and a comparison 
* Christian Democrat vote has held of union responses in the five 
fwl in recent years. Indeed, in countries. The reason for grouping the 
tonw, l|ie focus of Judith Chubb’s countries in this way is political: in 
gtot study, the party scored its Northern Europe trade union ties are 


oafent study, the party scored its 
5™ vote ever in the 1980 municipal 
«tkm. Excluded since the mid-1970s 
to power in the great urban centres 
j ysQf thern part of the country, the 
Democrats have never- 
managed to hold their own in 
Jwy areas where a combination of 
■to and malgovemo, exacerbated 
recession and pressure to cut 
expenditure, plight have been 
VM to- boost support for the 
Whs of the left, . 


Seeking the sacred 


-war period, maximalism , m ine secona cnncai 
they respon- period, Gaullist policy was to promote 
crisis of the economic growth in France,, by by- 
ferent. The passing the parties and unions 


to integrate the working class into the the pjf^ Re p U blic which permitted the 
political system and ostracize the PCI Q au | 1Isls t0 Ignore the French Labour 


and its organizations, a policy whto movement entirely for a decade; and, 
fon»d theGGIL to distance iteeff from on . the ol i, er th e procedures of the 
the Pa in order to avoid isolation. The I(aHan Republic (such as legislating In 
ultimate, failure of the- centre-left committee) which gave the opposition, 
wnen z.avoii isuncnes uno « ny.im «i opened up new opportunities for the d w pci a role in the 

praise for Jesus Christ Superstar and (4 qil and the communists. noliev Srocess 

when he calls for yet niore dialogue , ^ . Autumn » of 1)0 “ P 101 * 55- 

between Marxists and Catholics. Still, p rov }ded the third crisis and If both the French and Italian union 
foreign^, mtewted In It^y win previous .developments., movements haw Mined their 

recognize in Soctalista dl. Dio .mo t00 k place in France^ " objectives - the French, a left-wing 

meeting of two strands In Italian ^r* fundamentally political' and the government, and the Italians shopfloor 
culture. Zavoli has picked tip the wre^amentMy ™ _ both -also find 

Christian Democrat seMe ofOM as T o« P “f SroS rilmsslws today in so Impasse: the 

persons rather than as members of a 5™ movement dlrectingiu French government has been obliged 
itisiSK f. 1 ;.; e left, to.iroppS: a policy of ansterftvmd the 
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ET “pwiairure, pngm nave oeen q RRnro Zavoli • 

Wtp boost support for the &ergio z*vo« 

^ of the left, . Socialists IB Dio 

^this apparent contradiction that 335pp. Milan: Mondadori. L9.000. 

ireks to explain. Patronage 0019125 4 
P^oaiihot work unless the patron 

ipSi&SSZ fa&- 

F^rament, administrative favours, , ^hn wai a oioneer i 


role in the 


stw.'at xTfhS 

jgian , lef£ J Ste l hMbaSerty iS™ g u K^rftteBBQtoi® SriS^'sSitSte^S’Eesd of a 
the moment at which the SJH5J hSvSSn many books and his television system where ono channel 
Wktioas between the neo-Uberal “ a^eX^f ‘ gives tte Ciristkm ^mocrat ^mon 

tod patronage wtag ^ to^op, g^b ri^ tto offier dianneljllte 

BphWSv D ^{ ncx f acy recent Italian history. Neither a pnge Socialist version. . j ; ,, 

For ftoe is a genuine belief in tfds’ 

Naples, the other city as a “iouraey through the bot*. that th? close humueoata 


themselves today In an Impasse: the 
French government has been obliged 
to impose a policy of austerity and the 
Italian unions haye been obliged to 
cede shopfloor control. • • 
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Hellenic homologies 


Joseph Yakuba 
Hebrew Is Greek 

686pp. Becket Publications, Saint 
Thomas Houso, Becket Street. 
Oxford 0X1 1SJ. £60. 
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not look very like haireo with fin its 
middle voice) the same meaning, but in 
Laconian and Cretan one sometimes 
finds a b where Attic has the rough 
breathing. Any variation found 
between any two dialects of Greek is 
valid for the establishment of a 
homology with Hebrew. The result is, 


What can be meant by a book the title obviouJy, that any word in Oreek can 
of which asserts that “Hebrew is “■* J°. homoloeize with any 

r, certainly stimulated word of Hebrew at alt. Greek oikos 
curiosity. Let us make clear from the is identical with Hebrew bay it 

start, therefore, what its thesis is. J 10 * 15 ® • °|. ll . woikos with 
Joseph Yahuda does not argue that and wn the same as b A is 

Hebrew and Greek are both descended t * ie SBme BS *■ yjj® f 18 r ? a, '^ est |y 
from someremote common origin. His SB ff and dro JE» 

title Is meant literally. He means that off. leaving urwith M. Thisisamftd 
Hebrew as it is is Greek as it is, or K *jf* . & ]o % . \ , th ® 

rather Greek as if was in Homeric ^ ,i. V* ,A abe *\ 

and classical limes. Historical and , which belong to the same root 

comparative perspectives are on the " ” eb f® w * wt ? 

whole foreign to his view of the matter; the genitive of the Greek word "liver", 
indeed he lends to scoff at such The homojogy ^th Greek thus tears 
concepts as ■•Semitic” and "Indo- apart the actual network of functional 
European". The disciplines of com-' feta 11008 within Hebrew, 
parauve philology, its careful reals- Why then stop with Greek? In 
nation and testing of phonological principle Yahuda does not stop there.- 
correspondences and historical Other European longues are related to 


European", me disciplines ot com- meanii 

parauve philology, its careful reals- Why then stop with Greek? In letters, 
tratlon and testing of phonological principle Yahuda does not stop there.- operati 
correspondences and historical Other European tongues are related to control 
changes, arc prime casualties of bis Hebrew, indeed In principle they are Thus i 
approach. Nor does he argue that there Hebrew (and Greek). Latin ad and flourisi 
are some words of Greek origin in Hebrew ’el, English over and Hebrew omnibi 
Hebrew or the converse, but (hat 'eber, French sur and Hebrew 'al, are People 
Hebrew is Greek. It is not a question of all identical pairs, all easily traceable to be true 
influence, or borrowing, or trans- Greek. Tbe Indian term mahatma, them.' 
lation, or historical development: familiar as an epithet of Gandhi, is not r 
it is a question of identity , The words of actually occurs in the Hebrew Bible, and ‘hi 
the Bible in Hebrew are Greek words, since ft would be megalothumos in cannot 
Hie similarities extend to grammar Greek and this is identical with n word ignore) 
also: Hebrew has a dative case like in Prov. 19:19 - one of the most from 
Greek, an aorist tense, a middle voice, grotesque absurdities of this book. For rabbis 
a* subjunctive and an optative. the most part, however, the author found i 
It is, therefore. Just as if one were to ^ ea y es these remoter fields untouched words 
claim that Milton’s Paradise Lay r was a and concentrates on Greek. The Greek ■ 
text In Russian. If the reader objected i ebusl “• ** ancient inhabitants of prindp 
that it looked very like an English Jeru8B, «m, were Boeotians, as their someth 
poem, and not at all like a piece of ??"* dear. Gaza, in Hebrew This is 

Russian, he would be shown a set of Greek oitu "the city", le There 

permutations of vowels, consonants, Athens, so named by the Greeks after might I 
prefixes and termination?, from which he,r 8°«“ess or their metropolis. _ though 
It would emerge that each word of In essence, then, Yahuda’s approach words i 
Miltons text was in fact a Russian is the turning back of the clock, to a ®“«P« 
Word; and, since the Russian words, situation that existed before any of the 
remarkably, added up to pretty much modern study of language grew up No Ian S ua j 
the same general meaning as the tenet of historical and comparative ““P" 
English had had in the first place, it philology is not violated in this work. a|1 ,he 
would have been demonstrated that This book belongs to the world of some Anot 

Russian and English are the same centuries ago, when men groped auaae 
language anyway. towards the comparison of languages tribalfsi 

The key concept used by Yahuda in trough casual similarities of words, more o 
establishing such a relation for Hebrew jnaintainlng that all languages were a to stres 
and Greek is the " homology" or of Dutch, or that Trench was a like He 
"homologue". Homology is the rela- d,alec ! of Arabic, or that ancient that all 
tldn between a Hebrew word and ^Bypdan was a kind of Gaelic. of the 

SStfoMes ?! ^ Hebrew * Greek contradicts" fPP roa | 
-SlfLJf 1 ^ K. th ^ an JS r e verythina perceived* and affirmed by Uteres) 

SSSB2* in -iJSFLJPi thenewer1(nguisttcsalso. It has no idea » • 

teuffiatitauri^ 8 lan 8Mage as a system to be seen in “fmos 

. ic « mat tne same letters,, or rentable ts own rieht no idea of the inner pomect 

H&°S that bind ‘“She Even 

Jomologte of Greek agapdd: they are .SB? 

1 ft* ,ette ^s» ^which “interchange" ^ 

Sre^oVd to ’ * he of “nether language, « 

vBE X? Greek JSfirSLt' and 9"., the isolated words. TTw«?is 

(whenreSur thLpflfmcs) ihSft and tbFs foftn obvioSs 

SJSmT! E»U bJSES&l O^k word there is no means of }*«*■ 
Yahuda a presentation, and .hundreds ** 11 £2Sl 

of pages ofthe book are taken up with ™" 18 0thfcr than Hebrew. , - 
no more than the listing of them. For Yahuda ■ sometimes thinks of the ethnoa 
many he offers no argument or biblical words as a cryptogram. Thev is very 
jushfleat ion; rather, he simply presents are in a code which has to be cracked, who s 
the Hebrew and the Greek words In He has deciphered this code. But what descenc 
i ’iu 8 * 1 Ihou^i-itiwas .so ;he offerees is not a code. A code is a Israel.. 

I are the same word tot of operational rules which, -once 1 were 

w> justification needed. . . known, can be followed by otheii and Obadtal 
)• The first thing to strike the reader:' |Wi " tfansmiite one set -of signals habitan 
however. IS that most of the Greek’ Into another. Yahuda Syria a 
words cited have ; not the slightest haa no suc u code. Even if some other, “desert 
reremblaiicetqtheHebrewwofSwith W^ 11 . accepted his theory and Omrac 
v which; they , are supposed to bo. P™ cd £• K would still arrive at a Hlttltea 
homologous., Hobrewyabj “counsel": wildly different ‘set of "homologies”, thing, 
u said to be homologous with Greek rJ° n lf Hebrew ' were really Greek, ^ »< 
; ntohmat "intend, plan". Maeen Were would be no reason why the J,, l 
^ hleld" is homologous with hoplon gSSw i S n,iflcatioi,s °ff?«d by him KLA 
“weapon". Yahuda deals with this by. more valid than any SfjE'J 

means of the • “Interchanges" which • et f Jbe on [y verification for h(s r,“ lc 
- may, he thinks, take plate between the ,8 pmti°ns'is. the ract-thathe him self theme 
Greek form and the Hebrew form h *PP en * t0 bavo thought of these ones 
of the same world. Hebrew k may a "d not others. The Importance of this cnat ^S! 
correspond (o any of the Greek letters ^ be *een shortly. • 1 *jay th 

d , flnd citoeroftfie two iittracUvely printed, exSnato SS 
breathings. Sucli variety obtains with , nearly 700 oaaas In snotSiinn 1 

Mormvar^fl| Ve ? P - 0 !h e ° f c® • , ^responding!}/ expensive to buy, iso? oftiret 

dialect is brought into the' no importance or interest: -The author for the 
picture. Hebrew bahar choose" does simply does not know what he is talking league 


James Barr 

about. But this does not mean that 
it is not significant as a cultural 
phenomenon. His whole approach 
exemplifies certain popular attitudes of 
our time. Some people will be 
intrigued by the idea. They will say that 
there must be something in it. What 
then are the cultural ingredients and 
heritages that contribute to the 
formation of the idea that the Hebrew 
Bible is written in Greek? 

Language superstition is deeply 
engrainedin the cultures of the Middle 
East. Popular traditions about lan- 
guages support and nourish it. The 
nse of an accurate and disciplined 
linguistic science has not had much 
effect upon people's attitudes. The 
very success of comparative philology, 
illustrated for many by the easy 
accessibility of relations between 
Arabic and Hebrew, may have 
encouraged the idea that languages can 
be “compared" on a basis of similar 
meanings plus some interchange of 
letters, while the principle that these 
operations work only under strictly 
controlled conditions may be ignored. 
Thus popular language comparison 
flourishes: the man on the Tel Aviv 
omnibus may hear examples every day. 
People do not necessarily believe it to 
be true; but it continues to fascinate 
them . They know that the word British- 
is not really composed of Hebrew berlt 
and ‘Ish "covenant of man": but they 
cannot bring themselves to forget ana 
ignore the idea. (Reinforcement comes 
from religious tradition. Ancient 
rabbis and theologians occasionally 
found in the Hebrew Old Testament 
words that they pronounced to be; 
Greek or Latin.) Added to these is the' 
principle that, if you can do something 
sometimes, you can do it all the time. 
This is evident in Yahuda’s book. 
There are some Hebrew words that 
might be Greek, or that have been 
thought to be Greek: therefore all its 
words are Greek. There are no doubt 
exceptions to the regular phonological 
correspondences between cognate 
languages: because 'there are some 
exceptions, exceptions may be posited 
all the time. 

Another major ingredient In lan- 
guage supersiiion Ts nationalism, 
tribalism and ethnocentrldsm. The 
more obvious form of this would tend 
to stress the uniqueness of a language 
like Hebrew or Arabic, or to suppose 
that all languages are derived from one 
of these. This is not Yahuda’® 
approach. He is more of a unlversallst, 
interested in a common heritage. He 
began, he tells us, with a natural 


Hebrew, therefore there may be 
ground for supposing that scribes have 
at times made mistakes in copying. 
Yahuda, anxious for the integrity of 
the text, cares nothing for the integrity 
of the language and its network of 
meanings. Yet the damage done to the 
Bible by those who propose cor-: 
rections of the text is as nothing. to< 
the violence done to it by one who rips 
its fabric of language and meaning to 
shreds by arguing that it is Greek. 

It is Interesting that Yahuda's 
theories result in comparatively little 
semantic change. Now and again he 
says that completely new translations 
of the Bible wdl be required, in order 
to accommodate the new visions of 
meaning attained once it is seen that it 
is in Greek. Actually, however, as a 
result of Yahuda's ingenuity, curiously 
little changes. Occasionally a novel 
meaning is suggested; but on the whole 
the Bible continues to say what it has 
long been understood to say. Hie 
changes are marginal. In any case he 
offers few actual new translations or 
interpretations, because his main 
interest is in single words and not in 
sentences or longer complexes. 

But this only shows the naivety of the 
author. He displays no awareness of 
the weapon that he is delivering into 
the hands of the enemies of Juaaism. 
Perhaps in his hands the Hebrew Bible, 
read as Greek, still maintains the basic 
truths of his religion. But anyone else 
who follows him and starts to read It as 
Greek will very likely come to a quite 
different set of results. There are 


the Hebrews lived 
commandments Sdttfcj 
courage stealing and aduE fe,® 
nothing in Yahuda's methwls m i 8 
yent such c onc lusions. 

The fact is that anyone who im„ 
prets the Old Testament 
thing other than a Hebrew b$ 
deals a serious blow at the 2 

StrartiiT* nf M&rr 


for attacking traditional religions. 
These will say: now that we know that 
the Old Testament Is a Greek book, 
it is evident that it means things 
enormously different from what the 
Jews In their ignorance have thought. 
Take the Ten Commandments. <i lnou 
shalt have no other gods before me." 
But, such ah interpreter will say, 
following Yahuda's principles; the 
word lo\ usually understood as 
Hebrew and as meaning "not", must 
certainly homolqgize with the Homeric 
ra “indeed, verify", by familiar, easy 
and obvious interchanges of the letters. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that 


Hebrew work. Its mat aifo! 
never for a moment dreamed it coS 
be otherwise. Rashi did not sup S 
the Torah to be written in Or«Ltnd 
Maimonides never thought it waroia 
than in Hebrew.- Either of then nh 
have thought that there were Wt 
dozen Greek words in it; but tin 
knew, quite clearly, that all the bw 
networks and structures of Uwnut 
within the text were purely Hebrew 
To throw doubt upon the Hebrew 
language of the Bible, to suggest that 
is identical with Greek or any other 
language, is simply to tear apart the 
entire fabric of meanings ad 
associations through which the Bite 
has been understood for millennia. Ya 
it seems not to occur to the author thtf 
this is what he is doing. 

Finally, in another sense this bool it 
an attempt to get away from oat 
central fact about human langoap, 
namely that it exists la nmnetoa 
quite different and mutually larch 
unintelligible languages. When m 
destroyed the tower of Babel, he made 
the languages of men unintelligible to 
one another. Mr Yahuda thinks thills 
did not do this as thoroughly u Is 
been supposed. Greeks and Hetum 


tower of Babel knew better. God reiSr 
made the languages of men ln|op' 
distinct entitles. Perhaps, . as te 
Christian story of Pentecost 
some day he will do something to alto 
this. But until then we had bette 
accept that Hebrew Is Hebrew, w 
Greek is Greek. 


Hiding assets 


differences were fratricidal, quarrels 
within one family. The common 
language means that the literary 
heritage is one: Homer is as Jewish as 
the Hebrew Bible Is Greek. The result 
U quite ecumenical: the Jewish, the 
Christo-European" and the Islamic 
cultures all originate from Hellas. This 
is at least well meant. Whether it is 
reaustiemust be doubtful. The obvious 
Unguistic commonage of Hebrew add 
Arabic has not lea very directly to 
peace in the Middle East. Even the 
umveisatism of our author is built upon 
ethnocentric perceptions. His thinking 
u very similar in style to that of those 
who suppose the British to be 
descended from the lost ten tribes of 
Israel.. The Helots of Lacedaemonia 
.a* jtne '^ophet' 1 


Marghanita Laski 

Randolph Quirk 

Style and Communication in the 
English Language 

136^P- Edward Arnold, Paperback, 

0 71316260 0 

The reworked chapters and reviews 

which, with nnA coaminn 


pbad4h (I) .raftkea' dear.? TTio^-. 
Habitants of Iraq (- Oreek Argos), 
and Arabia (- Greek erimla 


thing. ~ ” - 

To these forces we must' add what 
may be called text superstition: the 
belief that the essence, the fixed and 
basic nucleus, of a holy book Ues not Iu 
the meanings, not in the message or the 
sense, but in tty* actual letters, the 
characters themselves. Interpretation 
may therefore vary, quite freely. While 
the text is inviolable. Here Yahuda’a 

dictionaries and other scholarly works 
arises because he thinks they -suggest ■ 

SEES® °f!£ e tot. But corrections 
of the text may be motivated by respect 
for the integrity of the language. The 

.language ought to mate £ 


in . me tWlgUSn 

Language have an advantage over 
many such collections is . being 
concerned with the single subject of 
language. The disadvantages are the 
usual ones: that not only length, depth 
and weight have been determined by 
other controls than t)je author’s wish, 
but often the subfert-tyafter too. We 
can. hardly suppose that had Professor 
Quirk been planning a book on 
aniuage from scratch, he would have 
Included both aSVi-page tribute to Eric 
Partridge and a 956-page chapter called 
Grammatical and Pragmatic Aspects 
of Countabihty" from Die NeSeren 
Spnchen. jhe_ book Is, Indeed, a 
^ aathor’s catholicity of 
interest In the single subject of- our 
language. But we who know less 
cannot hope to profit from more than a 
chapter here, another there. 

us J® hav ® h °P^ d for most 
satisfaction- from the pieces on 

after rtadta 8 m 

foeforeword.^ devote a good dealof 


than what amounts to little moraW 
skim over some dictionaries 
available, a review of 
Murray’s Caught In the Writ tfW 
and some comments on the 
into the public domain ofpomogrtF* 
language once circulating bjj 
I imftea worlds of discourse sw ww* 
Disappointed, then, Jif 
Dictionaries, I found 

factions here in oddments, 

notice taken, in the piece on Wg . 
English, of Angela 

“That’s if from me. 8 gJJift- 
termination is, wM . 

perversity, a piece on beglnwjp.f. .. 
where, fn a ronvertalto MW* 
already silently been, tatoyjg 
hfttu/Aen thft nnfit find tHC 


may delight or madden. Tw- 
cannot leave a catch'-phra^^^l ty 
must take the 
smoothies," he 

merchants, a plav I.qotg ^ jLaj ti 

“those like bgden wbo^P^ 
liberate people mH 

DereuHders”. Why Aft 



use of the.preseni rau^*-^ 


tnaprer nere, another there. here ft 

safefartin fU8 S haV 1, hopidforinost more un3tfll >' ^1^1 asW 0 **- 
fr0m . .the Pieces on Grammar, who as ntiKjJ 88 *^( 0 , 

th« (Pi 6 ? 8 y after readtn 8 in recent writer on 

e foreword, I devote a good deal of fake no utterance alii* ifigj 

SSELi d ‘ ctionari «”- What thfe those whp enjoy tWsfo^^f ^: 

th2 l K5 ?ms S T 1 ® 8 ^ is that from certainly like the:P^ 
ntn?hulS i l Ce v Qu J rk cpuld have Put caUed“Thp Concept ^-JEj 
aKSiftJSi* 1 chose 10 paf in rrtost English" , a discussion 

holil 0n rt^ Wou ‘ d be had difficulties in the way o 

? 0re ’ flnd ^ vcn b* 8 de cper as a world language ;.w tn a ^ vI 

and richer survey ofthe subject rather; solution. ;>i .r ;V. 
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sudden and violent coup. Remaining in already conversant with the of L-N Bonaparte is neither referred to 
power for nineteen years, declaring burgeoning literature on the history of in the text of the present work, nor 
himself Emperor on the first the period. A mere eighteen pages are listed in the otherwise full 
anniversary of his coup, he imposed thus sacrificed to “fashionable" bibliography). Smith may not have 
himself and his Second Empire upon concerns of a social nature, while the grasped that Marx might have been a 
the history of France. There he dirty little tale of Louis-Napolcon's cardinal witness in his favour, in that 
remains, an embarrassment to interference in Mexico merits twenty- both propose, erroneously, an 
historians of an earlier generation one . explanation for Louis-Napolcon's 


Louis-Napolcon’s 


tw 5 is the 175th anniversary of the 
Krth of Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, 
u insignificant mile-post recording an 
nremarkable event. The son of one of 
Bonaparte’s least noteworthy 
brothers, he wandered the half-world 
of exiled princelings in the years 
fogowtog Waterloo, moving between 
Sritzerland and Italy before settling in 
EMland in the 1830s. From there he 
torched two ludicrous, ill-planned 
tempts to overthrow the Orleanist 
gxiarchy, in 1836 and again in 1840. 
be fetter effort landing him in prison. 
Before and during his incarceration he 
note a variety of dilettantish pieces on 
everything from artillery theory to the 
■liiciples of Bonapartism, all of which 
Jeiveo to reinforce the unflattering 
Millions of him held by his con- 
tesporaries. At the age of forty he 
meared confirmed in the marginal 
HWence of a man without qualities, 
bingoff his pretensions, a name, and 
n inadequate income. 

And then, implausibly, the political 
fimtim of the eariy Second Republic 
aw him elected (initially in absentia ) 
Sn( lo a.seat In the new Assembly and 
then, in December 1848, to the 
w^dency of the infant Republic, 
Even then he exuded an air of 
■mrinallty , ' the remainder in the 
reiitlcal equation of republican 
France, a passing convenience to 
repubtipans and monarchists alike, 
tamed by both. Constrained by the 
new constitution to a one-term 
presidency, he played off his 
opponents with some considerable skill 
ssa not a little plotting, and in 
December 1851 seized power by a 


because of the inglorious cir- . . . ■ , . electoral successes based upon the 

SSL h 5 iSS. i?£5 p“'r e _.. s w°_ r ' ?Li h ,! 


cumstances surrounding both his * ‘ ‘ " f fmTth i« «««, putative support of the provincial 

rise and his fall (at the hands of “JJjJ* 1 *** peasantry. Marx's error is forgivable, 
Bismarck in 1870), a problem for * n 8 contemporary pamphlet, but 

modern students on account of the Smith had access to evidence, primary 

incongruous marriage of a secondary on p0 , ert JL 8nd and secondary, which could have set 

personality (Hugo P s "Napoldon le him right. He is wrong, too. when he 

Petit") with a period of the greatest writes that it would be a mistake to 

significance in the history of his hi khmp m i fnr think provincial voters were under the 

country. illusio " ,hat the V were votin B for lhe 

ke Srm n trHo? h hXw d 2 8 reat Napoleon - 1 have seen invalid 
William H. C. Smith’s book ^th the forther “g' P 8 ^? 

designed as i must be for the upper end assistance of a casual suggestion by ™„» lh tfnS wtdSSld^! 

of the popular market, does little to Lo U i s . Napo ieon in 1866 inTavour of a Prov^« £)n t^ned 

aleviate the embarrassment or workers’ Insurance fond (a proposal 

euadate the problem. He takes Louis- wh ich went no further than a letter to a f 8 n " VOte f ° r 
Napoleon very senously (which Is no miniater)< the historian-magician Na P° leon ■ ■ 
doubt perfectly proper* >n ■ produces a scrawny under-sized The deeper error shared by Marx 

biographer), and at his word creature from his source-bag and Hn d William Smith is to suDDOse that 


po my _ ana unaer- fln[ j secondary, which could have set 
i nt lh n rt*™ him right. Heis wrong, loo, when he 
writes that it would & a mistake to 
think P rov » n cial voters were under the 
iHAA illusion that they were voting for the 
,ha 2S?J nd l e r great Napoleon - 1 have seen invalid 
nf tttthTSSa ballot papers for the elections of 1848 
“1 w . lUl the f urll '. er which snow that thia illualon was 


affair, something the president just haet 
to do, and in wnich France was "not 
victim, but accomplice" (one of many 
historical cliches in this work). This is 
embarrassing, suggesting as it does a 
total ignorance ofthe impressive body 
of monographic research on the coup 
in recent years. The scale of the 
provincial opposition to Louis- 
Napoleon's wanton overthrow of the 
constitution in his quest for power (and 
money - he needed to stay in office), 
the extent of the ensuing repression, 
the enduring memory and the shadow 
cast thereby over the history of the 
Empire born of violence and in 


(somewhat less laudable, 


creature from his source-bag and 


> — • — v — — r . ,- .... announces "Napoleon m, *»»». me rural suppun iur •uunauancs 

Instance). All previous students ofthe Workers’ Friend". As to the properly nephew suggested a conservative, oral 
man and his achievements are politely economic history of the Empire, there i eas t “bonapartist”, sentiment, in 
chastised for writing ideologically and j s an err0 neous account of the impact contrast to the emerging republicanism 
professionajly loaded accounts, and of the Cobden-Chevalier Treaty (just 0 f the cities. Many of the communities 
the result is a well-tntentionec and because the Emperor’s protectionist of rural France which supported Louis- 
whoUy naive exerase in whitewash, opponents were far from disinterested, Napoleon for president In December 
TJus Is a great pity, for Mr Smith Is lt doesn’t weaken the force of their 1848 voted solidly for the far left of the 
absolutely n&tlt to identify the jCCOnu armim^nts no thp. imnnrt of free- fonuKlinan mnuampnl in ihp IpaidaHvR 


The deeper error shared by Marx 
and William Smith is to suppose that 


the the rural support for -Bonaparte’s 


perioa in me aeveiopmenr oi moaern 
France; the difficulty is that tbe 
evidence for this contention lies in the 


dozen lines on the railways, and instrumentality to the 


evidence for this contention lies in tne no thing, simply nothing on the person of Louis-Napoleon so 
economic, the social and to some Haussmann’s urban construction, with as a passing symbol for the discon 
extent the administrative history of j tg enduring impact upon Parisian 0 f those, rural and urban alike, 

than Hvr, HarsHao SI nr# pmnnmip. i_i i A u i > . -.u ... _ l 


So much for the Empire. What of the hopecP 


these two decades. Since economic, B0C { B [ history and tne national 
social and administrative history are economy alike, 
something in which the author has no 

apparent interest (he writes as much on So much for the Empire. What of the 

page 248, where he states that he is Republic? Louis-Napoleon's rise to 
devoting a chapter to social and' povyer is of palpable interest in its own 
economic matters because it is right, and was first recognized as such 
nowadays “de rigueur” to do so), the by Marx, in What many regard as his 
grounds for taking him seriously must best single work of political analysis 
remain opaque to any reader not and polemic (the Eighteenth Brumatre 


instrumentality to the 1848 vote, with 
the person of Louis-Napoleon serving 
as a passing symbol for the discontents 
of those, rural and urban alike, who 
were disillusioned with the halted 
progress of social improvement under 
the regime, of which so much had been 
hoped. 

By misinterpreting the evidence for 
the degree of national enthusiasm for 


illegality; all this is massively 
documented in English and French 
alike - it even provided the historical 
locus for the opening novel In Zola’s 
Rongon-Macquarl series. Without the 
bitterness and tbe reactions 
surrounding the events of December 2, 
1851 , the history and historiography or 
the Second Empire are quite beyond 
comprehension - which perhaps 
explains why Smith finds it all 
perplexing. 

If it seems a little harsh &o to 
condemn a worthy desire to say nice 
things about Napoleon III , there is one 
point that one might make In defence 
of the present exercise. Conservative 
and traditional as he is (not least in his 
preference for diplomatic history, 
which occupies inuen of the book) , the 
author strives for a revisionist 
interpretation d outrance. This is no 
mere apologia, much less a 
hagiography. The penultimate 
sentence quotes a bon mot , a 
throwaway line from Victor Cousin, 


ins a chapter to social and' power is of palpable interest in its own By misinterpreting the evidence 
true matters because it is right, and was first recognized as such ' the degree of national enthusiasm 
lays “de rigueur" to do so), the by Marx, in What many regard as his bis protagonist. Smith is able 
ds for taking him seriously must best single work of political analysis advance the preposterous notion that 
n opaque to any reader not and polemic (the Eighteenth Brumaire the December 1851 coup was a minor 


Smith ends by suggesting that we 
ponder upon the truth of this 
suggestion. To any of us who have ever 
-been tempted to rewrite the past to the 
point of counter-intuition, this reductio 
ad absurdum of revisionist history can 
stand as a warning and an example. 


At the feet of the Father 


Michael Ignatieff 

Ablbtte Faroe and Michel 
Foucault (Editors) 

bDfeordre des families: Lettres de 
tthet.des Archives de la Bastille 

JjkJoriAns know the lettre de cachet 
‘Wa Its most famous victims: Diderot 
VjMp Sade; and from the great 
made against if as a hated 
grabol. of royal arbitrariness by 
Miiflbeau and others in the early days 
Revolution. It is a- surprise to 
“fwer from this collection of 
T^atente dating from the years 1728 
1758 that Its most numerous 
™ilns were not the libertine scions of 
&foat or the king’s philosophical 

■ but drunken husbands of 
Pwr market-women, the deranged 

profligate wives of long-suffering 
»rerg • and the debauched and 
Sjbwlent tons of petty tradesmen, 

■ *Pwe grandiloquent phrases which the 
rewaw public 'would concoct on (heir 

the poor of Paris would “throw 
“pelves at ; the feet” of their 
J^reign, petitioning him to imprison 


some of the King’s most wretched 
subjects acted out the griefs an^ 
resentments of their intimate family 
life before his unseen gaze, speaking 
the hackneyed lines provided by the 
dcrivaln public. The formulas of 
address were strict: these petitions are 
complex representations of suffering, 
not its brute actuality. It was not 
enough for a husband to claim that his 
wife had run off with another man. In 
Order to procure her confinement, he 
had to convince the King that she had 
become a whore and a public nuisance. 
The King's business was not with 
infidelities but with anything that could 
be construed as a threat to his civil 
order. Hence only "public” sexuality 
had a claim upon his attention. 
Likewise, a wife seeking the con- 
finement of her husband had to 
show not only that he was a drunkard, 
but that he bad neglected his functions 
as a father to her.miildren, and that he 
had pawned -the matrimonial bed to 
pay for his vicious habits. Only such 
baroque extremes of misconduct were 
likely to catch the monarch’s merciful 
but ntfol attention. . - ■ 

' >Airtette Farge and Michel Foucault 
point oil tthatthe Kin glistened equally. 


point oil t that the Kfog llstened equally. 
tc£ wives a» -Wdl- ,as husbands* 
intercession, in other words, was for 
the sake of the family and its honour, 


authority. Reading these petitions 
which link the ineffably distant Father 
to the most miserable of his people, 
one begins to grasp the full im- 
plications of regicide. 

How then did an institution so useful 


to the poor, so profoundly legitimated 
in the paternal language of power, 
become a hated symbol oimonarchlcal 
despotism In 17897 The documents 
suggest that If it was in the People’s 
name that Mirabeau condemmned the 
institution in 1789, it was hardly with 
their full-throated support. Justice, the 
rule of law, not of men, is an austere 
ideal for tne ordering of the state’s 
dealing with civil society, more likely 
to . appeal to . philosophers and 


revolutionaries than ordinary people, 
especially those who had never lived 
under any rule but that of a Father. If it 
was in the name of justice that the 
lettres de cachet stood condemned, it 
was a condemnation whose sense 
might well have escaped Frenchmen 
used to a Father who was arbitrary add 
fallible, but also as solicitous, 
sentimental and beguilable as fathers 
are. The new republic was no respecter 
of persons Or tneir singular griefs, It 
haa'no dealings with families, only 
with individuals. Its business was with 
Infractions of its laws, not with the ; 
private and non-justiciable miseries of 
family life. It had no business with 
.family honour. If tht Vernacular of 
family honour- disappeared from the 


language of the lifneteenth-century' 
poor, it may have been because there 
ceased to oe anyone in authority' to 
whom it entld be addressed. 

If the paternal state Implied In the 
lettres de cachet lost its legitimacy 
before the austere ideal of the just 
republic, the right of the Father to 
Intervene in the family lo&t.out to anew 
demarcation - between public and 
private spheres. In withdrawing from 
the regulation of family conflict, the 
state made a tacit bargain with the 
father, and- the husband -in which the 
mother, .wife and daughter lost their 


were only fothers. 


April Books from Yale 

The PoliUcal Economy of Growth ; 1 

edited by Dennis C. Mueller : . . 

The essays in this unusual volume centre largely on s . 
an iiitrodiietoiy essay by Mancpr Olson setting forth . 
the thesis developed more’, fully, in his .recently :,. 


5*' precisely Its 


. ' published book 7?ie Rise and Decline of fictions. . Ajtcieilt EgYpti&OS 
■- .£19.50 '.; ^ : - 'AntkoHpJonn 'Spai^er.'^^ 

' T and (a tli p Tiller ' ' This £s the first comprehensive 

• The^Political Economy of Agrarian Reform ta South : 

Ronald Jl Herring , ■ . • '• : V : Ghildren’S-Llterature) H 

Thisextensivecomparisonof the success and failure Annual of (he . Modern. Latlj 

of three major types of laod reform focuses - . Divisibn on (Children’s Literature 
particularly. on the land- to-the- tiller pipdel. in the • Literature Association 
State of Kerala. £25.00 , . : . ■ / . edited by FeanceUd Butler, St 

. Jr„,aflaCompton.Rees " 

Forms .of Life: ■- .-- , « ■■■■: ; '• : Cloth £16.50 Paper 1 .50 

. Character arid Moral Imagination ty the Navel, . 

Martin Prict ' : Bibliography of America 

This eloquent bobki 'exploring fictional lives in Volume SeVen: James Kitke I 
crudat mortents df choice ahdehange,: stresses both-, RicHard Stockton ■ . ■ ■ 'j 

; (hefr dlfference frbhi and. their deep connections " Compiled by Jacob Blanck 

. with : lite;.'£^:5b ■; Yfillo Studies, 6^1 

Sch#^j; An^^oriuctiflntflthe ^ 

System Of FreedUm i^ L -:: -. edited by Gerard. Defaux, ■ 

An itjvaluabfe inttoductipn to,&; pbUcAOphef ri / ! LilTT’rt'S - ' ■ 1 i: 


Speaking Chinese jrt China ... 

Hsu Ying and J. Mdfvln, Brovin .. 

These twenty lessons provide; lively and' colloquial 
dialogues introducing first- or secoqd-year students 
to Chinese suitable for the mainland. '.Cloth £30,00 
Paper ;£7,95 n ; 

Aspects of the Military' Docuiriente ; 

-vr; 

AnthoHY Jokn Spalinger 1 •, • 

’Ibis' Is the first comprehensive treatment of the 
composition -and historiographic background • of 
ancient Egyptian mllitaty : inscriptions. £25.50: 

Children’s-Literature) il , , • ‘ 1 . 

Annual of ihe . Modern . Latiftyage Association: 

Diyiribh on Children’s literature arid the Children’s 

literature; Assodatiott ■ « *' * i 

edited by Francelia Butler , Samuel Picketing, 

Jr, t atuf Compton. Rees . r - v 

Cloth £16.50 Papef £7.50 ] j ; .. . 1 . V , 

Bibliography of American Literature 
Volume Seven: James Kfrke Paulding to : Frank 
RicHard Stockton /• -'-f' 

Compiled by Jatqb Blanck , f6S.Q0 - ^ 
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SCOTLAND 


The Georgian mentality 


David Walker 


Tjioma8 A. Markus (Editor) 

Order In Space and Society: 
Architectural Form and its Context 
in the Scottish Enlightenment 

322pp. Edinburgh: Mainstream. £20. 
0 906391 29 6 

This handsome volume, mainly the 
product of the University of 
Strathclyde’s Department of 
Architecture and Building Science - 
and thus with something of a Glasgow 
bias - consists of an introduction and 
four essays devoted to architecture, 
supplemented by a fifth on the social 
background and the political and 
philosophical thought or the lime as 
Illustrated in its literature. 
Considerably more than half the book 
has been written by Thomas A. 
Markus himself. It is he who 
contributes the two major essays and 
sets the theme of the book, with its 
emphasis on form, space and order, 
both in the cities as a whole and in the 
development of new building types. In 
the context of the social, political. 
Industrial and philosophical trends or 
later Georgian limes. 

Markus’s first essay,. “The Sad, The 
Bad and The Mad”, a study of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow hospital, 
courthouse, prison and asylum 
architecture, takes the themes of ' 
Helen Rosenau’s Social Purpose In 
Architecture and develops them a good 
deal further in a Scottish context, with 
many excellent hitherto unpublished 
Illustrations. The section devoted to 
prisons provides a supplement of much 
more than merely Scottish Interest to 


‘ ’ Robin Evans's The Fabrication of 
Virtue: English Prison Architecture 
J750-J840: the story of the 

' development and eventual partial 
abandonment of Bentham's pan- 
opticon principles in Robert Adam’s' 
1 Edinburgh Bridewell is fully told, 
while the competitive projects by 
Robert Reid, David Hamilton ana 
William Stark for the Glasgow 
Justiciary Buildings are at least well 
illustrated even if one regrets that the 
briefs for what were dearly two 
separate projects have not been found. 
The later developments at Duke Street 
Prison, Glasgow: are, however, very 
scrappily culled from maps when the 
main facts are not too hard to find 
(radial wings 1824-5, enlargement of 
the original block by Herbertson, 
1838-9, general rebuilding by Salmon, 
1871, and Garrick, 1874T- Moreover 
the essay is less comprehensive than it 
might be: Robert Reid's Edinburgh 
Justiciary complex in Parliament 
Square, raised up on a massive 
substructure of grim career!, and the 
Glasgow-type complexes at Ayr and 
Perth are absent, as is Reid’s Perth 
Prison, historically significant as the 
first in Scotland where the radial 
concept wos realized in actual building 
(1810-12). 

The Integrated radial planning in 
Baxter's plan of 1791 for the 
Edinburgh Bridewell, borrowed, as 
Evans has shown, from Blackburn’s 
Salford prison, was to reach its fullest 
realization, coupled to a rigid 
hierarchical classification of the 
patients, in Stark's Glasgow Asylum, 
designed in 1807, Markus’s account of 
asylum development, excellent though 
it is on St8rk, is, however, only half the 
story. The pioneer asylum at 
Montrose, begun in 1780 and one of 


the largest building projects then being 
undertaken in Scotland, long 
demolished and as yet unstudied, is not 
discussed; neither is Bum's Perth’ 
Murray Royal in relation to the 
Crichton Royal at Dumfries (1834), 
which, as Markus shows, is closely 
derived from Watson and Pritchett's 
Wakefield example of 1815: Perth is 
twelve years earlier and essentially 
similar, but with three arms instead of 
four. All three of his building types 
might usefully have been examined 
more closely in terms of architectural 
expression as well as of plan. The 
Frenchness of Hamilton's Glasgow 
courthouse designs is not examined, 
nor is the pioneering of the Greek 
Doric order hard on the heels of 
Smirke at Covent Garden in both the 
Hamilton and Stark designs, while the 
dear relationship between Stark’s 
executed courthouse and Thomas 
Harrison’s at Chester in their 
colonnaded hemicyde courtrooms is 
not picked up. To a lesser degree the 
same might be observed of the hospital 
section. The close resemblance in 
general arrangement between the 
central pavilions of William Adam's 
Edinburgh Infirmary (begun 1738) and 
Soufflot? Hfltel Dieu at Lyons 
(designed 1740) is hardly likely to be 
wholly accidental and suggests the 
possibility of some radical re-design 
before completion in 1748, even 
though Adam had already shown 
interest in French square-domed 
centrepieces at his Edinburgh Orphan ' 
Hospital of 1734 and George Watson's 
Hospital (a grander institution for the 
children of merchants) of 1738-40. 

Markus’s second essay, "The School 
as Machine”, similarly begins with 
Benthamite concepts but the cylinder 
and the polygon soon gave way to the 


The manufacturing side 


plainest of machine-shop rectangles, 
most of these devoid of formal 
architectural quality in the 
conventional sense, the interest being 
in the arrangements of floors ana 
furnishings devised to meet the needs 
of the monitorial or pupil-teacher 
system. The inter-relationship of 
London and Scottish methods in their 
development, from Andrew Bell, 
Joseph Lancaster and Robert Owen 
onwards is well studied, The Glasgow 
educationist David Stow emerges as 
the major figure, in Scotland at least, 
from the 1820s onwards. Both his 
Glasgow “Normal” schools had 
architectural pretensions usually 
reserved for the grander burgh and 
endowed schools (but why is the Free 
Church school ascribed to Charles 
Wilson rather than Thomas Bums?) 
and his highly influential Training 
System ran through nine editions from 
1836 to 1853, the last including a design 
for London sites with an open arcaded 
play area at the ground floor, an Idea 
frequently adopted in later board 
schools on cramped sites. The original 
Idea was not, however, Stow’s but that 
of Alexander Black , the Heriot Trust's 
architect who built several schools in 
Edinburgh on this principle from 1839' 
onwards. Excellent though Markus’s 
essay is, It is important to Bear in mind 
that it represents only one aspect of 
nineteenth-century Scottish education, 
even if the most influential one. 

Peter Reed and Frank Walker 
contribute complementary essays on 
the New Town developments in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. Reed’s 
Edinburgh essay is the weakest in the 
book, both historically and critically, 
and hardly takes us as far as A. J. 
Youngson’s The Making of Classical 
Edinburgh or Ian G. Lindsay's 
Georgian Edinburgh, concentrating on 
an attempt to interpret the several 
developments in terms of a neo- 


'SES'StSfaa 

emphasize corner parilionsWwP 

Frank Walker writes onXfe 

gridiron wth far greater ptrfi 
and feeling, and his 
elucidation of the formalizatK 

asgraaass 

James Gillespie Graham’s fS! 
ment in the later phases to a E 
mv^tigatlon of theBlytbswood dure 

The weakness of any collection d 
essays such as this is that it Is liable to 
present an incomplete and unbalanced 

E icture. Markus’s book coven otriva 
■w aspects of Scottish late Geotito 
order In space and society. He rifih 
emphasizes in his introduction t£ 
influence of the architecture of thefim 
machine age, with tbe hierarchical and 
systematic order imposed upon it by 
transmission from a central powtr 
source, yet the subject is neilfc 
included nor developed. SlmHaih 
absent, and quite fundamental to ft 
subject, is the development of 
commercial architecture, the re- 
ordering of the central urban fabric 
into bank and insurance office, 
business chambers, and wholesale ud 
retail warehouse and shop gepuite 
from the owner’s residence, even if 
these emerging building types did not 
fully achieve individual identity md 
the late 1830s, 1840s and 1850s. Inlbt 
context of these omissions Andrew 
Noble’s fine if somewhat depresdii 
essay, “Versions of Scottish Pastoral , 
is something of a luxury, but perhn 
.Markus ananis colleagues yet have Ilia 
mind to complete the picture. 


John -Hume 


Andrew Gibb 

Glasgow: The Making of a Qty 

197pp. Groom Helm. £12.95. 

0 7099 0161 5 


Andrew Gibb's new historical geo- 
graphy of Glasgow Is a highly con- 
densed, but readable, summary of 
the city's history since prehistoric, 
times.. It highlights the problem of 
drawing dividing lines • between 
historical geography and social and 
.economic niatory, as much of the 
substance of - the book Is fairly, 
abalghtforward local history 1 , and- is 
based on conventional historical 
sources. The first two chapters 
: are, well done: The geographical 
and geological setting of the city 
Is succinctly and clearly analysed, 
ana . the : , evidence for , the early 
settlement' of the area clearly set 
out. Medieval Glasgow, emerging as 
an organized community with both a 
merchant and an ecclesiastical bash, Is 
sketched in a lively and informative 
manner, with the - geographical 
relations carefully analysed both 
textually and cartographically, though 
marred slightly by seventeenth-century 
allusions and illustrations. 

• Until the end of the sixteenth' 

■ j , G4»gbw does not appear to 
•have been; markedly different from 
other small ecclesiastical settlements: 
.(The Reformation, with the end of 

. Chrnqh influence on land ownership, - 
, -seems to have stimulated Glaswegian 

• merchants • to . : develop tTude 1 with 
Ireland ana later with the Continent. 

i In the Cromwellian period Glasgow, 

: together with Bo'hess, was Scotland's 
second port, as measured by Customs 
. and Excise return*, though both were a 
-long way behind' Leith,-. The most 
interesting part, of this section is the 
discussion of the changes of street 
layout and styles .of building; 

After the Union of the Parliaments 
in 1707, the historical sources for 
Glasgow’s history improve. Relying 
heavily on Gibson's History or 
Glasgow (1777). Gibb analyses the 
trade of the city in the early 1770s. He 
chronicles the rise of the tobacco trade 


though curiously, he Ignores McUnrs 
pioneering account, of 1736. The 


analysis of the physical development of 
Glasgow to lT76 and the cartographic 
presentation of ' its westward 
expansion from the 1750s are good. 

After the American War of In- 
dependence there is an embar- 
rassingly large amount of source ma- . 
ferial, which the author uses in an 
eclectic and illustrative way. A rather 
lengthy account of river, railway and 
canal-building, and their impact on the 
city, contrasts with the complete 
omission of road improvement. The 
account of industrial expansion is 
disappointing. Cotton-mill-building is 
dismissed without any . serious 
discussion, and a careful analysis of 
directory evidence leads the author to 
conclude that “over 270 concerns (218 
textile) 1 had Invaded. streets opened as 
select residential enclaves only a few 
decades before”. This is true but, on 
the whole, they were seeking office and 
limited warehouse accommodation, 
rather' than manufacturing premises. 
The rapid expansion of the buUt-up 
area of the ■ city is competently 
surveyed, though one might quibble 
with ..the description of some 
development* in the west as 
“unplanned". The vital importance of 
water supply to the extension of the 
. built-up area of the city is only hinted 
at. Housing development, however, 
failed to keep pace with population 
expansion, and Gibb rightly concludes 
his chapter with a description of the 
environmental problems created, and 
•the ; ravage* caused .by unchecked, 
epidemics. >'■ .-■■■_ 

'23j» .In the Soul - 1841-1914" is a 
..curious title for a chapleron Victorian 
. and Edwardian Glasgow. Certainly the 
■jCtty was much affected by the 
enormous expansion of the. 
Lanarkshire iron-smelting industry 
between 1830 and 1870, by the rise of 
iron -shipbuilding on the banks of the 

■ Clyde below the city, and by the 
rapid diversification . of iron-based 1 

• manufacture. The major characteristic 
of the dty during this period was; 
however, its emergence as a genuinely: 
broadly based manufacturing, com- 
mercial and -social organism, pro- 
dding a wide range of support ser-= 
vices for the surroujiding , industrial 
. towns and villages. It became one 
of the greatest of the Victorian 
cities without drawing in the satellite 
towns; and its commercial and civic 

■ institutions', were enormously influ- 
ential. Instead of analysing these 
phenomena, Gibb relies on Sydney 


Checkland’s idiosyncratic arid pole- 
mical analysis in The Upas Tree to 
criticize the city for something it did 
not do - at least until after 1905 when it 
absorbed the major industrial burghs 
down-river - which was to rely 
overmuch on heavy industry. The 
distinction between the city and its 
independent suburbs is not clearly 
made, though here Gibb follows 
earlier analysts of Glasgow’s nine- 
teenth-century history. Curiously in a 
work on historical geography there 
is no map showing the boundaries of 
the 'areas involved. The important 
systematic development 1 of both 
middle-class- suburbs and of working- 
class areas Is glossed over, as is ftie vital 
part played by railways and tramways 
in changing settlement patterns. The 
most substantial and indeed the best 
section of this chapter is that on public 
but this relies heavily on a 
handful of excellent secondary 
sources. • 

The Pint World War, which, it has 
recently been argued, bad a traumatic 
effect on the economy of the West of 
Scotland, is not touched on.' Most of 
the final Chapter, apart from reference* 
to iriterwar housing anti Industry, is 
devoted to post-war housing and. 
movements in population. There are 
good, summary maps Illustrating the 
major geographical changes In 
housing, m the rehabilitation of the 
east end of (he city, and of the central 
business district, and an analysis of 
change which, owing to the sources 
•usedand presumably reason? of apace, 
is aggregative rather ih’aii analytic. Tbe 
inclusion emphasizes, perhaps 

rightly, the major preoccupation of the 
voliime,. .. housing and housing 

conditions. • . 

Uibb has done a notable service to 
Glasgow In drawing together, for the 
first time since the Third Statistical 
Aoount of the dty was published in 
1958, the threads of a great mass of 
published work. He has dipped, often 
tantalizingly, into the vast body of 
manuscript., materials which the 
activities of Richard Dell, Michael 
Moss and many others have saved and 
catalogued. He has shed some new 
light on old problems, and his study of 
the early period of the city* histoxy is 
excellent, as are his maps and illustra- 
tions. What he has not done, however 
■is to carry through his programme of 
anal * sis ngorously into 


In the beginning 


Leslie Alcock 


Stuart Piggott 

Scotland Before History 
With a Gazetteer of Andent 
Monuments by Graham Ritchie 

0 85224 348 0 

■ In 1958, twelve years after his election 
to the Abercromby Chair of Pre- 
historic Archaeology at Edinburgh, 
? t 5 art P ^ ott dist ' lled his know- 
ledge andintcrpretation of Scottish 
prehistory into an essay of about 
100 pages. This was at once vivid, 
lucid and humane; and it was further 
embellished by drawings by Keith 
Henderson that were both charming 
and lively. After an immediate 
reprfntmg, the book was unfortunately 
allowed to disappear, and In recent 
years It has become a collector’s piece 


illustrations had been designed a 
complementary to the text, and they 
provided for the eye that a® 
liveliness as Piggott’s writings dm 
furnished for the mind. Alas, they hw 
been replaced by photographs ofm 
which are inevitably static andufetw 
On the second point, thriol 
revision, this had become ffl# 
necessary on matters of cunweg 
The original essay was written Kwri 
the crucial importance of radwcutra 
estimates for British prehistory w 
become widely understood-: “ 
himself who had 


coined 


become 

Pissott 

the phrase “arehaeologlcaliy tw®fc- 
able" for certain estimates for* 
Neolithic. In part this was beca* 
he was the major prop 0 ^^ 
excessively short dironobgies for 
British Neolithic as well y-jjj 
Scottish Iron Age. 
were needed here and they have 

SSLSlSSStSfi 


ars it has become a collector’s piece. Neolithic fanning P ra ?)£ “S 
Edinburgh University Press has now now goes back before 4,000 k , » ^ 
td the happy idea of reprinting the Scottish Iron Age begms 

.qnv Tpli.vnnatasl n.U. _ ”... ..> n lk ilia CCHIUTt 


w vwanHiD KJicme, me most 
eminent of the middle generation of 
Scottish prehistorians, ft welcoming 
their new edition, one looks at once to 
two points: bow much that was good jn 
tee original has been preserved; and 
how much that needed ft has been 
revised, 

The greatest value of the 1958 version 
d .J™ 1 ‘he lakeri-for-granted 

iSiJJS? U wa 2 acad emicaUy 

Impeccable - was that its subject- 
matter was not pots and pans, sticks 
and stones, but people. With brilliant 
concision, Piggott displayed the 
landscape of hills and' 
lowland, sea and pvqr, which human: 
beings had moved into and through, 
and whidi they had exploited for a living 
■ r ?. *P an °f thousands of years. We 
• of®’ 1° theh Various ways 'at 
different periods; earnihg a living by 
fishing or farming; buiying their dead, 
Jiff *" spectacular tombs; making 
tools, weapons and ornaments of flint 
“L ■ e b ™ n2e . '« Iron; defending 
themselves in forts or tower-tike 
brochs. All this flow of life is no less 

hl g c 0r v? U l ,n lW new edition. But there 
has beep qqe : sad loss. HenderjtopV 


concise statement or we j 

carbon-dating; *6 

aridthe 

_ . Age beghj "*?■ 

seventh, not the first, w,ur j^ j 
Finally, to the.major ionovag^ 
the present edition. 
illustrated gazetteerof255oow3 
prehistoric sites, vMjgggS 
the book. Since Scotland 
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Overriding interests 


m Ry® 


^MacCormick 
( - l Right and Social Democracy: 
fiTLegal and Political 

Ibtowphy 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
I1J825385 0 


with last things first. Neil 
ibcCormick’s title by no means refers 
c, or uprises any attachment to, the 
Democratic Party; Professor 
fetConnick has long been one of the 
Actual ornaments of Scottish 
aooalism. and while his preface 
'grinds us that this collection of essays 
rawnmisaloned, and its title decided 

a. before the heady days of the 
fatbouse Declaration, the final 
esq, “Nation and Nationalism", is an 
faoeat reminder that the most 
frtXed of liberal individualists must 
Uroom la his heart for the national 
ifcrtities of tbe individuals whose 
fedora he values. Although 
HxCOrmick spends some time 
ipfrg that nationalism, at least 
■outlie Soots, is not the post-French 
fooTutionary invention which so. 
auy histories of nationalism claim it 

b, be also appeals to that great 
deader of the principles of 1789, 
kaiDuel Kant, to support his 
iastence that nationality and 
■Sviduality are entirely consistent. 
He Kantian ideal of respect for 
pereras Implies an obligation in each of 
s to respect that which in others 
coudtutes any part of their sense of 
Ur own identity. For many people, 
tagh quite probably not tor all, a 
wseotwlonring to some nation is an 
ckrneoi in this precious fabric of 
identity." For the rougher and more 
1 <MBi!tic sorts of nationalism, of 
cosrx, MacCormick has nothing to 
ay; though those who are deeply read 


in Scottish history no doubt have a 
different view of who the chauvinists 
are from those of us who think It’s a. 
disease of Scottish football fans and 
Welsh philosophy fans. 

Not very much of Legal Right and 
Social Democracy is concerned with 
such things, or at any rate not very 
directly. Since the book consists of a 
collection of already published, though 
much revised, essays, its unity is 
somewhat precarious- there are essays 
on the nature of rights, on the nature of 
political obligation, on Rawls and 
justice, on the connections between 
privacy and obscenity, and on the role 
of coercion in the taw; these are, of 
course, pretty much the standard issues 
of legal theory, and the mere feet that 
an author tackles most of them tells 
one little about how his treatment of 
them does or does not cohere. In fact 
there is a guiding thread of a sort In all 
this, and it is one which explains why 
MacCormick is rightly reluctant to 
surrender his title to any political 
party. Social democrats, by which I 
here mean people who accept the 
mixed economy, the welfere state, and 
parliamentary democracy as in- 
trinsically good things, and not mere 
stepping-stones on the way to a Marxist 
utopia, find themselves awkwardly 
hemmed in by their enemies. To the 
right they find writers like Robert 
Nozick or F. A. von Hayek, who claim 
that any society which respects rights is 
barred from running a welfere state, 
barred from managing the economy, 
barred from trying to secure 
distributive justice in incomes and 
wealth; to the left they find socialists 
who are decidedly sceptical of the 
whole idea of individuals having rights 
at all - distinguished Marxist theorists 
of law like E. B. Pashukanis and a flock 
of critics of John Rawls’s A Theory of 
Justice among them. To argue that 
individuals do have rights, that the 
main task of a decent government is to 
protect those rights, but that those 
rights do not include absolute and 
outright- ownership of the resources 


which other people need to use in order 
to earn a living, is the chief task to 
which social democrats have to direct 
themselves. 

The reason why this is the route they 
must take is simple enough. They wish ; 
to argue that achieving social justice 
really is a matter of achieving justice ; 
that is, they cannot rest on saying that 
although tne rich no doubt have a 
perfect right to every penny they 
possess, and the poor nave no rights 
against them whatever, it would be a 
kind and charitable thins for the rich to 
relieve the miseries of tne poor. What 
they must be able to argue is that the 
poor have a right to have their needs 
attended to; and to do this, they must 
be able to come up with an account of 
what it is to have a right which will 
make this claim stick. There are 
formidable difficulties about doing so. 
Many of our paradigm cases of having a 
right are strikingly different from 
anything envisagedby tbe defenders of 
a right to welfare. That is, if you steal 
my tricycle, we know exactly what it 
was that I had a right to, we know 
exactly how It has been violated, we 
know who has a duty to return my 
bicycle to me, and so on. But if I am 
simply hard up, it is far harder to say 
quite what I have a right to - is it a job, 
so that I can earn my living in a self- 
respecting wav, or merely to money, or 
even to benefits in kind, such as room 
in a workhouse and three bad meals a 
day? We find it even harder to say who 
has the corresponding duty; if you steal 
my cycle, it is evidently you who ought 
to give it back, but who ought to give 
me a job, or money, or food? Anyone 
who is very impressed by the standard 
examples of what it is to have a right is • 
likely to think the welfare state is 
organized charity, not justice; but 
anyone who thinks ft is demeaning and' 
degrading to be treated as a petitioner 
for charity will also think we should 
think differently about rights. 

In essence, what MacCormick does 
is. defend whqt is generally called, an 


“interest” theory of rights. What it is to 
have a right is to have an interest in the 
getting of some benefit, or the doing of 
some action, or whatever it might oe, 
of such importance that it would be 
wrong to deny that interest satisfaction 
whatever other advantages accrued 
from that denial. The obvious example 
which favours the interest theory is that 
of ihe rights of children. The so-called 
“will theory” of rights, which insists on 
the ability of the nght-holder to waive, 
transfer, or stand on his rights, cannot 
see infants as the possessors of rights. 
Certainly parents nave duties towards 


what British courts must do is 
recognize the distinction between legal 
validity and genuine justice. In another 
essay on “Voluntary Obligations”, he 
shows how an interest theory of rights 
will account for the fact that making a 
promise gives the promisee a right - a 
necessary step in his case for the 
interest theory, since promising is in 
many ways Ihe case most favourable to 
a “will theory” of rights. Where the will 
theory sees the promisor transferring 
to the promisee a right which the 
promisor formerly had, the interest 
theory concentrates on the 


children, Diit children do not really expectations knowingly atom 
have rights - save in so far as we are promisee. To my mind, this 


aroused in the 
promisee, to my mina, this does not 
inclined to see rights 1 n the shadow cast work very satisfactorily, since there 
by others' duties towards them. To 
many people, this seems quite 
implausible; it seems much more 
plausible to say that parents’ duties 
stem from children's rights than to 


will be many situations in which we 
make promises whose breach does not 
matter much, yet where we feel that 
the promisee’s rights have certainly 
been ignored. MacCormick to some 
extent gets round this by introducing 
the idea that breaking a promise shows 
lack of respect to tho promisee, so that . 
the rather special interest we all have in 
being showq “respect for persons" 
props up the perhaps rather unspedal 


make the whole thing hang on parents’ 
duties. At all events, ns MacCormick 
says, “It certainly does not seem to me 
in any way objectionable to say that it is 
because children have a right to care 

and nurture that parents have the duty . . . . , 

to care for them . There might be other i nterest we have in , say, getti ngthe cup 
grounds (eg, saving taxpayers' money) of tea we were promised. This, of 
for imposing such a duty on parents or course, raises the much larger quMtion 
on whomsoever It may be imposed, but 
recognition of children’s rights is one 
distinctive reason for doing so.” 

This does, of course, leave us 
needing some sort of account of what 
the' basis of moral rights is. 

MacCormick does not go very tar along 
that track; but be does do a number of 
other things of considerable relevance 
to the task. In a chapter on “Civil 
Liberties and the Law” be argues 
against invoking natural law in order to 
constrain governments to respect the 
liberties of their subjects; he is a legal 
positivist who agrees with H. L. A. 

Hart in thinking that much law is not as 
it should be, and that inlusta lex nulla 
lex est is false in fact and bad legal 
theory. This is not to say that the 
British legal system must accept as 


of whether there is a coherent moral 
theory to be constructed out of the 
Kantian apparatus of "respect for 
persons” combined with the utilitarian 
apparatus of “interests 1 '. 

Still, scepticism about the viability of 
that project ought not to stand in the 
way of our agreeing that such a moral 
theory woulcT provide a plausible basis 
for a social democratic jurisprudence - 
John Stuart Mill's insistence that On 
Liberty and the socialism of some parts 
of his Principles of Political Economy 
were all of a piece suggests that 
Professor MacCormick has _ been 
working in one' of the best traditions of 
Scots social thought. Nor ought It to 
stand in the way of our recognizing the 
of these essays, 


very many virtues 

_ e .. . among which clarity, liveliness, gerier- 

binding in British courts legalized, psity and independent-mindedness are 
oppression practise^ elsewhere; but merely the first four tri corne to mind. 


Good for some 


Pettit 


^Htopher Lloyd (Editor) 

fcM Theory and Political Practice 
n.oifsoh College Lecture* 1981 

[Bpp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


fc centrepiece of this collection of 
is Amartya Sen’s elegant 
gw on , the objectivity of sodal 
K??®-Sen begins with a point that 
also for natural science: that 
2®' « not enough, in a scientific- 
of things; to guard against 
the account must also be, by 
W™pnate criteria, a good one. This 

M°t&SCandflUn natural cHkiuv.: since 


Tom Bottomore offers some ■ 
historical illumination on the issue, 
arguing that as a matter of fact - and 
without a compromise of objectivity - 
the best social theory has usually been 
designed to make sense of a general 
crisis: in Marx’s caSe, the rise of a new 
industrial working class; in Webers 
and Durkheim’s, certain threats to 
their respective nation-states. But we 
need prescription, not description , and 
the question remains: what use- 
interest ought social theorizing to 
setve7 


t 


b book. Since wr jg 

giiess, 50 per cent 
ectacular and best-preserij* gj 
zrients in Britain as a whole, ^ 

selecting a suitable Ust mint have^ 

difficult in the MfrqneJJ 


for Ritchie’s wide-roww t* 
and catholic taste that ha) 
scarcely be 

ontitt^orwhatisinduM^tfK 
gazetteer includes a Jtete i;3D fin 
relevant Ordnance 
map. and the National GMJ. 
of each site, 
guide for both the 
of archaeology and the te, 
tourist. .. • ; ; ' : 

Derek Cooper’s Skye, ^^iK*** 

' 0 n 71fo^?65 iXThe^^CT 
the histoty an^ topography tyri 
{stand anditproyidesarc^u.^f^ 
an : anthology a* well 
photographs and 

\ ' ; .w ^ 



i. * • 1115 can oc ucijybu 

2 *. ™ predictive goal. But is it a 
Hr® 1 to social sdence7 It would 
EV° J . for « as Sen stresses, there Is 
uniformity of what he 
interests” among social 
L*°flsts. What will be a good account 
person’s use-interest and 
®ay be a bad one by another's. 
™ mmself plays down this scandal, 
10 insist ^ *t remains an 
JE* matter whether, given uge- 
SJ? 1 * toid criteria, an account Ss a 
£uJ5® ° r not. He stresses the 
JJWity.of sodal theory and does 
y tectot to its heterogeneity,. 

Ai^ent' Is that if we 

social accounts by tise- 

JP “ well as shbject-matter, we 
. : Ourselves : able to 
25“* Apparently conflicting 
SS? ?Jompatible: that is a good 
X given use-interost Y, this 
nr.8°°d account given us 
rj swhv ecumd 

h». B oy auomu 

■out - • ***- ^rogeheity .» 

for even if competing 
; adfoit the compatibility 

claims, they wlU 
*wut which pse-fotereat is the 
^dpetqaprye. 



In different ways, and despite other 
differences in their views, Charles 
Taylor arid John Dunn, argue for the 
same response. They urge, in the 

hermeneutic manner familiar from 

Habermas arid his forerunners, that 
social theory is destined for 
consumption by people who are 
already social agents and, m an- 
amateur way, social tWnkerB, Social: 
theory, they sav, ought to be d“igned 
to take this Into account. Its use- 
interest Is its interest for an audience 
engaged in the continuing prows* of 
S£?« UM teflecUvely. reprodudng 
and reshaping inherited collective 
practices. As natural sdence produces 
theories which help us to achieve 
predictive control over nature, so 
iodai science ought to produce 
theories which will help us to achieve 
political fulfilment, , .■ , 

• It is . reasonably dear that, this 

obrenSs of .the. Wstoriod process; 
rcr tatn “nwcro-functionallst analyses, 

spedtyfS? just marks of feeoreti^ 

'Sasffisrw^^' 


stumbling and more dairvoyant”, 
Dunn: “to implement such a vision in 
practice (supposing it to be accurate) 
would be above all to discover how in 
practice we could trust one another to 
co-operate**. One is reminded of 
Monsignor Ronald Knox’s desire for a 
proof of God’s existence which would 
bring those who understood It to their 
knees. 

I find the formulations pious, 
because they each suggest that there is 
a determinate ana! uncontentious 
criterion of theory-choice on offer. But 
this is not so, as tne Writers in question 
would acknowledge. There will be as 
many view* of when clairvoyant 
practice or rational co-operation is in 
prospect as there are political 
philosophies. The real upshot of the 
One of thought 1 conducted by Taylor 
and Dunn is that any sodal theorist 
who has something interesting to say 
will be at bottom a political vislonary- 
a worrying conclusion, to ray the least. 

David MarqvandY essay oil the 
collapse of ideological consensui.ln 
BritSbpoIitta underscores 
Under ditumBtanCes Wnerd political 
philosophies dash, there is no common 
ground to be found or-fought for in. 
sodal theory. Yet it is as Well to have 
that fact out In the open. If we are 
aware of it, we are less likely to be 
misled by attempts to dress up political 
preferences as merely technical 
departures: for' example, attempts to 
senpblitical minimalism in the guise 6f 
monetarist economic*. 

Thi$ is a welcome publication. The 
contributions vary in style arid 
difficulty of access but the volume has a, 
surprising coherence, The pieces by 
■Taylor/ Sen . and ■ Dunn will ‘.be 
particularly, Important In future' 
debates about to® . Mature of social 
-science. I nave riot mentioned two of 
the lectutes, one by Ralf Dahrendorf 
arid the; other, by WlodjamieTZ Bros; 

Thd firqt is a reflection on the difficulty 
:bf' ''piarryirtg -' social i-'/.thepty i; and, 
•.'govenmtentaT pradjee, I the second, a 


. discussion of the utility of the Marxist 
■ perspective : In' ahatyiing cominurilst 
'regime^. The colledion awo edntains a 
helpful introduction by the editor. * 
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The roaring borstal boy 


Patricia Craig 

E. H. Mikhail (Editor) 

Brendan Behan: Interviews and 
Recollections. 

Volume 1 - 168pp. 0 333 31565 0 
Volume 2 - 196pp. 0 333 31566 9 
Macmillan. £15 each. 

Brendan Behan 

After (he Wake 
Edited by Peter Fallon 

156pp. Alison and Busby. £6.95. 

0 85031 496 8 

During his lifetime. Brendan Behan's 
exploits tended ro obscure his 
achievements; since his death, there 
have been many attempts to redress 
the balance, to find a place for him in 
the field of Irish letters on the strength 
of an interesting autobiography and 
two exuberant plays. How far is the 
effort justified? It is well known that 
drink and gregariousness eroded 
Brendan Behan’s capacity for 
concentration; his literary output 
dwindled after The Hostage, and then 
stopped altogether. Promises and 
obligations were not fulfilled. Behan’s 
mistake, you might say, was to cast 
himself in a part that took him over: 
that of the unruly Irishman. His sense 
of performance was always stronger' 
than his ambition to write effectively. 

Behan easily converted the incidents 
of his past into a series of pungent 
stories. Here you see him at six weeks, 
outside Kllmainham Gaol, held up in 
his mother's arms for the benefit of his 
father whose cell window overlooks 
the spot, Ireland is in the throes of a 
civil war, and Stephen Behan is serving 
a sentence for political activities. Next 
you have the hardy eight-year-old 
supping porter with his grandmother In 
a Dublin slum. At sixteen he is sent to 
borstal in Suffolk after being caught In 
Uverpoql .with a parcel of bombing 
equipment. The Irish Times of 
February 9, 1940, contai/iedareport of 
Brendan Behan's (rial: "he made a 
statement to the effect that he was a 
member of an organization, and that 
he would blow up places if he got the 
chance”. This, in fact, if it's reported 
accurately, amounts to nothing more 
than apiece of bragadoccio; th^lRA of 
that time considered Behan something 
of asecurity risk, and packed him off to 
England as a way of keeping him out of 
mischief at home. 

■ As- far as Brendan Behan was 
.concerned, Irish Republicanism and 
! socialism went hand-in-hand; he called 

himself a proletarian author and 
: claimed t6 get on best with “ordinary 
blokes; ' taxkirivers, house-painter*,, 

> bookies’ runners", and so bh, House- 
painting. of course, was the trade 
'•fallowed by his father, and by himself 
before . .literature . ana- " g'elf- 
1 dramatization gave him a way out of it. 
At one. point - according to another 
-cejebroted anecdote , Behan was 
employed on a decorating job outside 
the Irish Hines building, and. on. a 
writing Job inside it. If his. copy was 
late, the editor would throw open a 
window and roar at the workman 
standing or the scaffolding, "Behan, 
come up here and write your story. 
We’re close on to deadline.” 

This tale, as related by Waiter 
, Hnckelt, appeared in the Washington 
; rtfstAn March' 1964, .two daysVafter 

■ Brendan Behan's death; Hacketi’s 
piece ■. is reprinted, along with • many 
others, InE.H. Mikhail’s two-volume 
collection of • Behdn ; material. 
Newspaper reports, . extracts from 

. memoirs; transcripts of interviews and 
snippets of Behan’s own proSe have 
been assiduously assembled; you are 
left With a feeling that. the views of 
everyone who knew the author, 
however slightly, were solicited at one 
time or another by every newspaper 
editor in the business.; The resulting 
comments are not always marked by 
shrewdness or percipience. Going back 
to Behan’s borstal days, you have the 
impressions of C. A. Joyce, Governor 
of that institution, diligently recorded 
for the Sunday Press: "Brendan was a 
good boy at heart and he loved his 
religion”. 

This wasn’t, an isolated opinion, 
ingenuous though it seems. Shortly 
after his release from borstal in 
November '1941, '.‘Behan ■ began • .a 


fourteen-year sentence after being 
convicted of attempted murder by the 
Special Court in Dublin. (He spent 


four years in Mountjoy Gaol before 
being freed in a general amnesty for 

B olitlcal offenders.) Like C. A. Joyce, 
chan’s new prison Governor was 
struck by the mildness of the would-be 
assassin's manners: “basically”, he 
assures us, the young Republican “was 
a very gentle person who in his senses 
would not hurt a fly”. In Mountjoy 
Prison Behan brushed up his Irish ana 

6 laced an article, “I Become a Borstal 
oy" , with Sean O’Faolain’s periodical 
The Bell. All this time, he was 
gathering the ingredients of his plays 
and stones, as well as acquiring a 
background wholly in keeping with his 
instinct for theatricality. Talent is 
especially intriguing when its 
occurrence is unexpected; end Behan 
made the most of his unique standing 
as an ex-convict and ex-fabourer with a 
literary bent. 

He did this, at least in part, by 
poking fun at it; fortunately the most 
pronounced of his gifts was tor amiable 
mockery, with himself and his 
pretensions included among its targets. 
Of the miscellaneous items contained 


in the Mikhail volumes, the most 
entertaining is one of the three pieces 
contributed by Behan himself (the 
other two ere newspaper paragraphs, 
of very little consequence). “The 
Woman on the Corner of the Next 
Block to Us” was written for Vogue 
(American edition) in 1956; here 
Behan, in meny mood, puts himself in 
the company of -those Irish workers 
who write about their trade as an 
alternative to practising it , keeping The 
Bell well supplied with exercises in a 
picturesque mode. 

Largeness of appetite was an asset at 
first, then a burden. John Ryan (in 
“The Home and Colonial Boy”) tells us 
how Behan , on one occasion , suddenly 
crammed into his own mouth the steak 
supper he'd prepared for .some cats 
belonging to mends: “God forgive me 
..." he gasped. Such helpless votacity 
has a comic effect, of 'course, 


who, in his biography ( Brendan Behan, 
1970) adverted to the topic of her 
husband's supposed homosexual 
leani ngs-an aspect of his character she 
seems inclined to repudiate. In fact, as 
far as this matter is concerned we have 
no reason either to disregard 
O'Connor’s allegations, or to disagree 
with the view expressed by Anthony 
Cronin, that Behan's homosexuality 
was largely a pose. Cronin's account of 
his friendship with Brendan Behan, 
and their eventual estrangement 
(extracted from Dead as Doornails , his 
study of three prominent Dublin 
figures, Behan, Patrick Kavanagb and 
Flann O'Brien) is among the most 
valuable and illuminating memoirs we 
have: It neither inflates its subject nor 
claims a special acquaintanceship with 
the “real , unembellished Behan. Hie 
majority of Mikhail's contributors take 
up one or other of these positions. 

The Quare Fellow was staged at the 
Pike Theatre, Dublin, in 1954, and 
then at Joan Littiewood's Theatre 
Workshop, Stratford, in 1956 - the 
year of Behan’s famous drunken 
appearance on television, with 
Malcolm Muggeridge in the 
interviewer's chair; “like alt drunks”, 
Muggeridge recalled some time later, 
“he was a fearful bore”. (He bored 
Kenneth Allsop too, according to Max 
Caulfield; though Allsop's obituary 


another of Behan’s traits - helps to 
rivet the attention of the public too. 
There are enough witnesses to his 
spectacular liveliness, wit and charm - 
all qualities which flourished in the 
pubs -of Dublin before succumbing to 
destructive forces. Injudicious 
camaraderie, waywardness, anarchy 
and buffoonery were always 
temptations for a Character so 
extravagantly constituted. Behan was 
drawn to extremes of behaviour, and, 
after the success of The Quare Fellow, 
had the means to gratify his 
intemperate desires. ‘ '■■■ 

Before fame overtook him, Behan 
looked to his friends for the daily 1 
provision of such necessities as writing 
mper; food, drink, encouragement, 
the "makings” Of cigarettes, and so on; 
later friends supported him in different 
ways, discouraging him from excessive 
drinking and, when . that , failed, 
extracting him from the pub-crawls and 
pub-brawls he was apt to get into. ■ 
Those concerned for bis well-being 
were often led on a dismal trek from 
bar to bar as the wanton playwright 
became skilled at evasion. All have 
duly recorded their efforts on his 
behalf, however unproductive these 
turned out to be. In the appalling last 


work, came out in 1958; and the first 
English-language production of The 
Hostage followed a year later. In its 
subject-matter, Behan’s second play 
bears a very close resemblance to one 
of Frank O’Connor's stories ("Guests 
of the Nation”), as a number of 
reviewers pointed out at the time - 
perhaps prompting Behan's remark on 
the subject of drama critics who, he 
said, “are like eunuchs in a harem: they 
see the tricks done every night, they 
know how it’s-done, but they can't do it 
themselves”. O'Connor himself 
mentions this piece of plagiarism, 
without rancouT, in the obituary he 
wrote for the Sunday Independent, 
adding that .the playwright, on his 
home ground, made no bones about 
acknowledging the source of his 
inspiration: “ Ah, sure, of course I stole 
the fucking thing." 

After the Wake includes another 
version of this particular story, “The 
Execution”, as well as a selection of 
Behan’s Irish Press articles (published 
in that paper between 1954 and 1956) 
and other rediscovered pieces of prose. 
In spite of the intermittent vividness 
and friskiness of the writing, the effect 
of this collection is to remind us that 
the ways of discipline and industry 
were, ns alien to Brendan Behan as the 
practice of thrift. His Striking 
delinquencies gained him an audience 
- and ne was luCky enough; before the 
final deterioration set in, to succeed in 
making a way of life out of bis habit of 
making ah impression. 

The late J. G. Farrell's novel Troubles. 
out of print in hardback edition for 
some years, will be reissued next week 

kll Tn.niL / 4 1 / 
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publication: “MrJ.G. Farrell was bam 
in 1935 - fifteen years after the time- 
settme of his book. Yet (he sense of 


lumen our io oe. in the appalling last "T ■ 3 ■ “ 

years of his life, between the nuile- ut CaUgh - ^ ll1 ? ^markable 

bduti of sobriety, =and ,lHc hospital i 'ftS«5 y, irJk Ir ©land, a village 

interludes, Behan carried on like some on .the J Wicklow 


abusing his companions and often 
milte literally winding up in the gutter. 
His escapades by how have last their 
savour and turned discreditable. Truly,' 
Behan's wife Beatrice had a lot to put 
up with. By all accounts, she remained : 
unimpeachably loyal and suffered ; 
stoically, ■ when 1 suffering was 
Unavoidable; she is foremost amona 


those who stood by Behan .when h& 
disorderly habits had run out Of 
control. 1 .. 

Beatrice Behan’s autobiography, 
My Ufe With Brendan (1974) - one of 
Professor Mikhail’s sources of material 
- was conceived as an antidote to “the 


• a village 

caUed Kllnajough on the .WickUw 
coast not fat; from- Dublin, The War is 
over.. Sinn Fein is building up its 
campaign of terror, but Lloyd George 
strike his bargain with 
Arthur Griffith, the consequences of 
which are being rammed down our 
throats at this very moment. But 
Troubles is not at all an account of a 
shooting war. . , . Incident . and 
physical action abound, but they 
belong to the world of mood arid 
symbol, hot to that of King's 


nw wuucivcu us an an no ore io the 
- writings of persons who had denigrated 
.him during bis lifetime” and who had 
subsequently attempted "to smear his 

MmtfotlAiaH A a* 


' — ; It ' .V IW OUIVQ1 HIS 

. reputation”. Anion* . ■ these she 
probably included Ulick p'Coppor, 


Regulations. r The Majestic broocls 
over the novel like some decrepit 
ostrich over its egg- It is a vast, 
crumbhng hote! . a huge sinking 
ship of a place, symbol of alost Great 
Brit ish world and of an empire already 
SBh&to.M a!**- • Along 
“* also reissuing 
Ktei Melons of two' novels by 

Mg 

f 240pp - ™ 


There's burnt ground 
and a cindertrack 
all along the ridge 
between the shops 
and the railway bridge, 
like It’s occupied territory 
with no one around 
this cold snap. 

Here's a wet sheugh 
smells like a used sheath, 
and here’s frogspawn 
and a car battery 
under a screggy hawthorn. 

They’re having a geg 
chucking weebits and yuk 
and laughing at the blups - 
kids turned fierce 
on a tip, 

little hard men In boiler suits 
locked in a wargame. 

Yesterday I stared 

at this girl with cropped hair - 

a grandpa shirt on her 

and lovebites on her neck, 

little pinky bruises 

like a rope had snagged there. 

Ah shite, the bitter joy 

as the plunged head gets horn! ~ 

a March wind 

hits the main street 

of a village called Convoy 

and I’m starved 

by the first screech that’s torn 

from out the guts of the blind poet. 


Something In the air, 
too-quiet-altogether 
on the back road that slips 
down Into Derry. 

Where that open pasture 
slopes from a close wood 
to a file of chestnuts 
there’s a counterfeit sense 
that unsettles me just now. 

It might be the lahdlord’s absence 
from a version of pastoral, 
or the hidden scanner 
that has to be somewhere. 

Over the ramp 

the light that bangs back 

from the floldgrey screens 

has a preserved feel to It, 

like radio silence 

or the site of an accident. 

I wind down the window, 
pass proof of myself 
and match 

the copper stubble on his chin 

with the light green 

of his shirt - 

may God forgive me 

this parched gift of sight. 


This hereness Is to loiter 

by a quay In Derry 

and gaze at the spread river, 

.the pigeons and the pigeon-cowlings 
on a stained flour mill, 
until a voice whispers 
in the balmy sigh of a lover, 

’who’s In the wrong county 
like the maiden city?* 


'Would you give us a lift, love? 

It's that late n’seary . * 

I was only half there 
like a girl after a dance, 
wary, on the road to Muff. 

We might’ve beeit out after curfew 
in the huzzy dcux-chti>aUx, 
slipping past the chestnuts ■ 
on a street in provincial France. 

It stuck close to me, though, . 
how all through the last half 
a helicopter held Itself . 
above the Guildhall - 
Vershinin’s lines were slewed \ 
by the blind chopping blades, 
though Olga looked chuffed : ' - : . 
when she sighed, ‘Won’t lt.be. odd 
with no soldiers oh the strejob?’ . - 
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in his Sixteen Self-Sketches, 
2L Shaw offers his readers an 
r.i. « Chnvnn annloev. 


Sliog biographically. I have never 
Swybody. Nothing very, unusual 
fie/ to me’ p To justify a 
wSC he went on, the subject 
2 v have had adventures, 
optional things ought to happen io 
a uragons he should slay. *T have 
do heroic adventures , Shaw 
Lied. Ninety-nine point five per 
Sof his life, he believed, was the 
ame u ninety- nine point five per cent 
rfneiyone else’*; the same familiar 
of growing, feeding, excreting. 
Lino and undressing, lodging and 
-ring. To Inflict such a stale 
Inane on the reader would be 
&vably tedious. Of course there 
mihai point-five per cent that was 
Muly Shavian. But Shaw himself 
Spanned these freckles of gold into 
b work: “my goods are all in the 
^obhop window and on the stage”, 
ie declared: “what is communicable 
la been already communicated . . .”. 
Taking Shaw's opinion literally, you 
nkd to the conclusion that only men 
diction -admirals, hoy-scout leaders, 
wKommanders and the like - merit 
i&Dgraphy, As with the Boy's Own 
/md, biography is adventure-story 
si it is nothing. It bulges with the 
brings of quacks as if they were 
knesand saints, Shaw complained, in 
b Preface to Back to Methuselah, 
“riot barren scoundrels as explorers 
discoverers". And of course Shaw 
ns historically correct. In the Preface 
to Andrades and the Lion, for 
■stance, he treats the gospels as 
examples of early biography. He notes 
how St Matthew tends (“like moat 

iinmntwK 11 ho uus\ tn •MHflnrifu thp. 


with (Blown. "But Shaw also analyses 
St k fat's formula for treating 
bwgraphyasa record of the "fulfilment 
diKfent Jewish prophesies". In dther 
wfc biography was deeply 
fRjiidlced and had its place primarily 
as pointillist dot in the divinely pre- 
®™i picture-pattern of history. 
«rcan« the dots and you have 
diced History. And that, in a sense, 
w Shaw's game. 

Jto centuries, ■ with a few 
““rations reflecting changes in 
™ *nd fashion, biography had been 
■pfoyed to promote much the same 
Beginning as praise, it had 
goped during medieval European 
'"to a laudatory chronicle' 
«« waling a successful life: the life of a 
"*for saint. This was part of the 
5*® of idealization that Shaw 
so brilliantly in The 
gJfcKwce of Ibsen ism. If only, he 
the tradition of biography 
nave found some different 
2? 11 to enshrine: the common 
rjrw perhaps. His modest 
JSftH - “I have never killed 
-/fa made in a spirit of 
as well as df paradox. For in 
/“nan times, having recovered 
S® “e shock of Boswell and 


' Britain, Ireland and the world, Shaw 
believed in the power of words to 
enforce action: that, perhaps, was his 
romanticism. He proposed that 
biographers should exchange one 
package of myths for another - an up- 
to-date package that would set human 
beings m a new context. No longer 
.should biography be controlled by 
prophecies from the past; it must be 
connected to our future aspirations. It 
is part of a humane process of helping 
us to realize our hopes. If the word is 
preferable to the deed it is because, as 
Shaw wrote , “only on paper has 
humanity yet achieved glory, beauty, 
truth, knowledge, virtue, and abiding 
love”. But then, as Oscar Wilde had 
suggested, fife imitates art, reality 
pursues the dream. That, in Shaws 
mind, was the justification for a life 
spent writing down words on paper. 

Shaw had pleaded guilty to having 
“never killed anybody”, but many 
Victorian heroes of biographies had of 
course, directly or indirectly, killed a 
good number of people. The body 
Shaw demands to be placed on the 
carpet, though a shockingly untidy 
sight for a fastidious person such as 
himself, sheds no blood. However 
untraditionally introduced, it is still a 
waxwork. For Shaw was that strange 
creature: the passive revolutionary. 
His thought is bold; his feelings are 
timid, intellectually he travelled 
everywhere; emotionally he stayed at 
home. His audacious paper paradoxes 
are built from this inconsistency of 
thought and feeling. You may spot hjs 
emotional immaturity in much of his 
work. Arms and the Man , for example, 
is precociously clever; but it is a war of 
chocolate soldiers as seen from the 
nursery. His vocabulary is another 
symptom. He writes of biography as 
being devoted to “scoundrels” - and 
with that word we are immediately 
back again in Boy's Own Annual. It is a 
world he never wholly left and it 
accounts for his view of biography as 
being best suited to adventurers. While 
be responds emotionally to these 
boastful tales of warriors and quacks, 
intellectually he condemns such 
exercises. Often, he tells us, biography 
displays the very Worst aspect of. 
immaturity: a gratuitous and 

, uncomprehending cruelty. Can 
anything be more disgusting", he asks 
, in his Preface to Misalliance , “than the 
. spectacle of a nation reading the 
biography of Gladstone and gloating 
, over the account of how he was flogged 


and biography 

Michael Holroyd 


way but the will. And we have no will cent of everyone (rise's. Its very 
because the first thing done with us in foundations were different. His 
childhood was to break our will." childhood was unusual; his marriage 
Shaw's will had not been broken: but was unusual; what he wore what he 
his emotions had been lamed. He felt ate - even what he failed to drink - all 
he was unlovable: he felt that, since were unusual. He was an i isolated man, 
this was the unalterable factor in his ° ul , of , ltJU ? h u Wlth , «f lh 
life, the only thing he could do was to England, and the world he wished to 
make a virtue of his unlovableness, put influence. In a curiously moving 
it to some use for people. He would sit P assa 8 e |n Preface to nis novel 
endlessly on committees, make of Immaturity, he writes: 
himself an ascetic and a hygienic if I am to be entirely communicative 

example in matters of diet and on this subject 1 must add that the 

clothing, puncture the amiable mere rawness which soon rubs off 

pretence of romanticism with his plays, was complicated by a deeper 

turn the world uncomfortably upside strangeness which has made me all 

down for the good of its inhabitants. In my life a sojourner on this planet 

short, he would encourage people to rather than a native of It. Whether It 

become self-sufficient rather than be that I was born mad or a lit tie loo 

depend for their vital happiness on the sane, my kingdom was not of this 

off-chance of iove. He would make a world: I was at home only in the 

world fit for the unlovable. He would realm of my imagination, and at my 

give them (via the State) money; he ease only with the mighty dead, 

would give them self-respect; he would And yel he told his biographer 
give hem everything but love. And it Archibald Henderson that “unless you 
was true that he was unlovable; but sh ow me in the context of my time 
then, looking around, so were most as a .member of a very interesting 
people. Only oy means of paradox, for crowd you will fail to produce the only 



was a vehicle for his thought that would 
place it in the current of contemporary 
fife and make him a representative 
being, “a member of a very interesting 
crowd”, no longer a strange sojourner 
on this planet but a native at ease with 
the living rather than the dead. He 
wanted his life recreated on the page 
with the facts brought up to date. 

Shaw distrusted biographers: and his 
distrust is not difficult to explain. He 
believed that the source of all our ideas 
lay in our instinct; that we used our 


George Bernard Shaw by Augustus 
John. 

appearances, Shaw believed himself to 
be concerned with - though one might 
have to exploit appearances in order 
to change the realities of the 
world. “I implore you not 
to describe me as ‘a lovable human, 
being’ ”, he begged one of his 
American biographers, Lawrence 
T .an grier, who went on to publish a 


the validity of our ideas. Ideas that 
were not put into practice lay for ever 
In the womb. It was a test of our will to 
get these ideas received into the laws of 
tne country. In the dialectics of 
debating, virtually no one, not even 
G. K. Chesterton, certainly not H. G. 
\yeUs, cbuldget the fetter of Sfiaw. He 
was brilliant. And he worked 
enormously hard. No one who has 
looked at his work for the Fabian 
Society, or as a St Pancras Vestryman, 
enn doubt the strength and stamina of 
his will. Yet although he stimulated 
several eenerations of young people to 


over the account of how he was flogged 
at Eton, two of his schoolfellows being 
compelled to hold him down whilst he 
was nogged7” Shaw’s argument is that 
the vicarious pleasure ot such sadistic 
descriptions . helped to endorse an 


indecent routine which we honoured 
with the name of education. Tnis 
education had produced "an England 
of ignoramuses” he wrote, ■ . i' . 

[content] to be driven day after day 
into compounds and set to the tasks 
they loathe by the men they hate and 
fear, as if this were the inevitable 
destiny of mankind. And naturally, 
when they grow up, they helplessly 
exchange the prison of the school for 
the prison of tne mine or the workshop 


commonsense reason. To do other- 
wise, he said - to appear generous, for 
example - would bring film a million 
begging letters by the next post. So he 
instructed Langner to present him as 
detestable, avaricious, merciless, 
contemptuous and everything odious 
enough to discourage people from 
writing to him. “Otherwise you may 
hasten my already imminent death.' 
As a child he had bgen neglected; as an 
adult he possessed an uncontrollable 
craving for attention; and long before 
the end this craving disgustednim. It 
was not a vanity. It was not people's 
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>mo a tavtsn wrme- 
exercise. In this assiduous 
*pnng-cleaning, the stains of 
S?? . continually • being 
25* away, TTiat is why Shaw 
Wj the readers, suddenly to 
ID on tb e carpet, After 

else were biographers than a 
of ^housekeepers 
atfW V l 80 tiding away all 
of human mature? The house 

. il was a Madame 


frifed ®kd. jrith the regularly- 
bj ^waxwork figures 6f;monarcns 
their medals .and 


and miserably, with J“ 8t . 
gregarious instinct to turn furiously on 
any intelligent person who proposes a 
change." Old-fashioned immature 
biography taught its readers a different - 
story. Gladstone was flogged; 
Gladstone became Prime Minister. 
Perhaps if your son was flogged 
sufficiently, held down . by Ttis 
schoolfellows as Gladstone had been, 
he too might become Prime, Minister, 
or Foreign Secretary, or »t least 

. ChancellbroftheDucfoofLahwtor. 

By these naive and primitive methods, 
biography idealized a.cortupt system; 
by enSafoing such barbarities with 


almost none of his political ideas, from 
the new alphabet to equality of income 
(pay, that is, without differentials) and 
the Coupled Vote (voting, that is, for a 
man-ana-woman) came near to being 
implemented. Shaw wanted his ideas 
tested In practice; he did not want them 
merely traced biographically back to 
their source. There was only one evil in 
the world, he argued, against which we 
were powerless: the tampering with 
our instincts when we were children. If 
the compass of these instincts was no 
longer true then we were; to use the 
title of one of his plays, On the Rocks. 
The fundamental question of Shaw's 
life was whether tne course he was 
attempting to steer us on was true or 
false. ..••• . 

To show that his ideas had mown 


(hat were wrong, and it was the limes 
that Shaw set out to change. He 
described hischildhood as “rich only in 
dreams, frightful & loveless in 
realities”. At the age of twenty he 
turned his back on dreams, on the 
gathering Celtic twilight of Ireland, 
and set out in England, through the 
body of his literary and political work, 
to make the realities less frightful. 
That, in rough-and-ready terms, is 
Shaw's account of how his work 
developed from the experiences of his 
early years. 

Yet it is possible for a biographer to 
tell a different story that shows G.B.S. 
substituting financial need for 
emotional impulse and charts his 
thought in a fantastical development of 
his early dreams. In this story, Shaw 
secretly believes himself to have 
inherited from his parents qualities 
that were so incompatible ns to drive 
them, even after twenty- one yean of 
marriage, to inhabit different 
countries, His gift for drama came 
from making external these inherited 
differences; and bis mission, like a 
religious quest, was to find a synthesis 
between these conflicting forces. The 
Superman became his symbol of this 
synLhesis; and the great debates of his 

J iiays - between the Devil and Don 
uan in Man and Superman-, between 
Undershafl and Barbara in Major 
Barbara ; between Father Keegan and 
Larry Doyle in John Bull's Other 
Island - were attempts to reconcile 
such incompatibilities. He searched for 
: a way of uniting word and deed, spirit 
; and body, he art -and mind, the actual 
i with the ideal, reality with the dream. 

In John Bull's Other Island he makes 
i LaTry Doyle < the Irishman who had 
r come to England, say: “Live in contact 
l with dreams and you will get something 
r of their charm: live in contact with facts 
3 and you will get something of their 
f brutality. I wish L could finaa country 
if to live in where the facts were not 
n brutal and the dreams not unreal." 
I. There is such a place, of course, and its 
e name Is Utopia. And. Utopia would be 
d England when England became 'a 
s paradise. It was, Sh«w had predicted 
n ’♦quite easy to make England a 
paradise”. But he-had said that before 
f the First World War. After that war, 
i during which he wrote Heartbreak 
, House , he no longer believed this. Our 
I collective instinct had been trivialized , 

, he fell, and was leading us astray, 
i Increasingly his ideas depended on a 
• sacrifice of the actual present for the 
i hypothetical future. If there were 
a brutalities - brutalities, let us sny, in 
i Soviet Russia -Who were we to point to 
s them In virtuous indignation, we who 

i had so recently , gloated over 
a Gladstone’s flogging at Eton? When 
n had history been anything but brutal 7 
e When had human beings ever treated 


good opinion he wanted: simply their The fundamental question of Shaw s 
attention. “Woe unto me when all men life was whether tne course he was 
praise me!" he makes St Joan say. attempting to steer us on was true or 
Against the universal praise of others false. 

Shaw had an impregnable defence: he x 0 s how that his ideas had crown 
exorbitantly praised himself. There Naturally from the social and political 
was no ropm for others. “Why should I of mid^nineteefdh centuiy Brltain, 

get another man to praise me," he asks , . Shaw gives' u$ a picture 'of bis Barents 
fn the . Preface tp Thre? ftw'M C tffetlS t$iatj, 'ijgWT 

Puritans , ^“when I cah praise .riysdlft" gyde undCr the economic conditions 
But his praise did not mirror any nigh 0 f those times. His mother and father 
self-esteem: it was, like so much else in ma rried for love - for love of money. 
Shaw, a compensation for something . This sounds eccentric, but then how 
else. His very optimism was founded ' f ew people, ShaW reasons, living in the 
on paradox. strict Teligious and class stratification 
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•j.? 1 * 8 P alace of standard 
a camber of horrors - 
of JJ® Interests of improving the art’ 
toJ£2phy,.but- Iri order to make 
( a useful tool in changing the 
. history* rearranging the- 

Jeffers.' who graved to'. 

Co ■ th* i -is' 


the corruption. You tlm 

the potential power Shaw behoved lay 
in biography; He was ^thC^e fo 
thinking thqtour ve^hi^ryw^th& 

essence of innumerable Wograpfocs • 
fn . the past, Mography bad largely 
existed a* an , instrument ., tor 
maintaining the i .status J* 


KSadamant.forexample.abouthpw pier parted amicably because they . 
iminfJ-rMthfl he was biographically could not afford, .after launching a 
iiri thS stuck his statement by way family of three, to continue living ; 

thi together. .They had, likej«. many, 
berinffi of a volume of auto- others, miscalculated financially. They 
WoffihTcal sketches. Of course It Is were never divorced. People dfalH go. 
m?Khat Soever wroleT as }t were. an in for divorces in those days. Besides , 

quite there was no need:;. no particular., 
official ,BU ODiqgi nr - his auarrel.no loveraoartink. Such things' 


ineligible. 


Yet : his quarrel, 1 no foyers' parting. ?och things : 

. L! uJhI.i ««Ana>1 tn th« rtf 


them selves with consideration? Truly 
we were an unlovable species. It might 
be better if, like the pterodactyl and 
tyrannosaurus.- we were quietly phased 
out of the evolutionary process. After, 
the Zeppelin raid at the end - of 
Heartbreak House the survivors are 
almost disappointed to be still aljve.., 
“What a glorious experience!" gasps 
Mrs Hushabye. “I hbpe they'll come 
again tomorrow night." And Nellie 
•Durin breathes, radiant, at . the. , 
prospect; “Oh, I hope-sO:" And that’s 
fbe;wd *be play.- . , • ' 

Human . beings ' were unwflling,. 
perhaps incapable of learning much - 
though, of course, Shaw added, we 
. must keep on trying. “I am by nature 
and destiny a preacher"; says Aubrey, 
at the end of Too True to be Good. 
“But I have no.Blble, no creed: the war 
Has shot both out of my hands . ,. . 
meanwhile my gift has possession of 
net "I must preach and preach and 
' preach no m atter hciw late the hour and 
how short (he day, no matterwhether I 
.have nothing to say.” Though ,htt 
■ rettilhed a palina.of optimism, Shaw's 
creed had gone in Back to, Methuselah. 
where he finally; divorces spirit from 
, body, like ; Ariel . released from 
-.Prospero, the' genius .front - thp 
v gentleman. The Stipertnari bad npw= 

. : becomes Prometheus, bound to a f ode 
•' of . inactivi ty - ; by ■ the . • fctteis of 


fr? ■ political ; climate , of 


e “XV pa«ai«, , 


^«Sd foF Dtiblitation i: by Stanley . -whole lift parents got on.wep enouuiy- 
Mtf two : ?turiy : Ybu could SaT 
natS Join'. Ftf infactit. say offilto’- & ^itinety»nlp^Pofof-fiye 
-SiLP Sncty-nine-point- per ptsnt,0f thelrfives WPrfU b ninety* ■ 
Was not j™ iTni[rwrinf-f?vfi- ner, cent df eVerVone- 


five.- per cent of Shaw’s existence Was 
the sefriS: as nfoety-ttihE-poMt-flve per 


Mussolini dr eyen ’ Hitler j 4. Is the 
predicament (hat Devil has Warned us 
against , jh: Man., arid Suptrmpn: 
“'Beware- of *. the i»’ pursuit « pf / Jhe- 
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Superhuman: it leads to an 

indiscriminate contempt for the 
human. 1 ' In the guise of Don Juan, 
Shaw’s sin was to have treated men and 
women as if they were outside the 
moral world, like pet cats and dogs. His 
kindness, which was persistent, 
derived from no love of his neighbour 
but from the striving, by way of 
example, for moral superiority 
conferred by impeccable good 
manners. So ends the story. 

It is the sort of story Shaw feared, 
suggesting as it does Chat the divorce of 
bray ana spirit in Back to Methuselah 
was almost pre-ordained by the 
splitting up of his parents; that his early 
years were so irregular as to have 
produced in him a wayward 
philosophy. One can detect this fear in 
nis treatment of the two biographers 
whose books he stopped from 

S iublication, The first was by a 
an last leal character called Demetrius 
O’Bofger, the son of an Irish Police 
Inspector, who began his study in 1912 
as a thesis for the Graduate 
Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania where, apparently, he 
had been a student for fifteen years. He 
was an admirer of Shaw and had 
previously approached Him for advice 
on how to become a playwright. He 
had convinced Shaw, by his proposal to 
add mi extra Act to Fanny’s First Play , 
that he was fundamentally a madman. 
Apparently encouraged by this, Shaw 


agreed to answer his questions and 
O'Bolger, vastly pleased, decided to 
scrutinize Shaw's youth in Dublin. “In 
a general way I adopted the policy of 
following up loose threads in the 
studies or Mr Shaw that had been made 
by others”, he explained. “I 
determined to run out the thread of bis 
home surroundings. . . I thought I, 
saw not a few reticences . . . and I 
determined to penetrate them and 
systematize the results if Mr Shaw were 
willing to give me the necessary 
information. 

And Shaw, like Barkis, was willing. 
What was there to fear from a 
madman? O'Bolger would send him a 
sheet of paper with a question typed at 
the top, and Shaw would fill the rest of 
the page with an answer sometimes 
running to five or six hundred words. 
His help grew almost into an obstacle 
preventing O'Bolger from completing 
anything. In fact, the poor man often 
completed his book - though never to 


anyone's satisfaction. He completed it. 
for example, in February 19io, only to 
receive, a little later that month, a 


twenty-nine page typewritten letter 
from Shaw describing the 
circumstances of his youth and the 
household in which he grew up. The 
death of his mother, Shaw explained, 
had to some extent untied his hands. 
Certainly he Imd never been so 
forthcoming. But he did not send these 
pages for publication as they stood, he 


Town and Country 


I, 


An eiderdown embroidered with 
A thousand sleeping lids; 

An eiderdown concrete-hued and sewn 
With a hundred thousand windows; 

Her town sleep, her country sleep. 


The flies as the fume of acid sunshine 
Consuming the world, fast, pecking It up, 
As the spiders tipple at the flies. ; 

She entered - fascinating presence - 
Instantly there was an Intuition of order. 

I thought of the butterfly or soul 
Of man that wanders off when he la sick: 
Thus it returns. 


The sky was brass-coloured. 

The. traffic rang. like trumpets. 

The heat. wriggled over the state roofs 
Like a plague of serpents. . 


Under television aerials like 
Elaborate cad-openers,. we sat 
By the awakening-tree,; 

The cherry that was, .waking' up 

In . thb Spring sunshlhe, wooden, Construct . 

' Of a'thouiand sleeping lids' 

Like the knots or ’eyes in wood' 

, Getting themselves soft lids 
So they could know awakening; this despite 

The brass-sounding air, the roar of cars. 

In the paddock, the violin-fhced horse 
Trotted over, his nostrils music. 

The muzzle of that wolf, the wind, .. 
Tattered the blossoms. - . 


Them was th* : . almost-aflent work, 

The spring of water, continuing : 

Under the threshold of sleep. 

.1 thought - of the little rivers. 

. Of. ghost* then, of the spirits 
Who. In nightmares rattled tambourines 
: As if they were chains. . ' . < 


Now we were drinking up our beer 
In a pavilion with, green curtains blowing, 

•The wind and rain worrying at the tent. 

Our clothes embroidered with eyes, aome open . 
And some closest, depicting the wind, the flowers. 


added. He was simply giving O'Bolger 
access to a few hasty autobiographical 
sketches that he might possibly 
elaborate and publish himself later on. 

After another two years or so 
O'Bolger again completed his work. A 
few months after the armistice of 1918 
he received an offer from Harper 
■ Brothers to publish a revised text. He 
sent the news to Shaw and sat down to 
make a fourth draft, working “till the 
nerves of neck and the back of my head 
could no longer stand the strain". 
Harpers seemed delighted; but Shaw 
was not. He had not written ail that 
matter to enable Harper Brothers to 
make a huge profit at O’Boiger's 
expense and his own. He demanded to- 
see the contract and, having been sent 
it, confirmed that if the book contained 
a line of which the copyright belonged 
to him he would treat it as an 
infringement. As a result, Harpers 
cancelled the contract. This was 
exactly what Shaw wanted them to do. 
But it was not what O’Bolger wanted. 
Shaw, he noted, “had delivered a 
sound blow for principle’s sake. He 


Peter Redgrove 


had saved me from being fleeced by 
saving me from being published.” In a 
frantic letter, O'Bolger alternately 
abused Shaw and begged him to 
change his mind. Shaw responded by 
cautioning him not to be scared. After 
all, he was merely suffering from a sort 
of delirium tremens brought on by 
overwork. This advice sounded to 
O’Bolger like that of a doctor who 

K rescnoes for a bankrupt invalid six 
ixurious weeks on the French Riviera. 
He retorted angrily that not all 
American publishers were eager to 
bring out books about G.B.S., 
apparently unaware how pleased Shaw 
would be to hear this. Another 
American publisher, however, did 
eroress interest in the manuscript and 
asked for a Shavian Preface - but Shaw 
refused to authorize the book in this 
way. It was no longer ostensibly a 
question of contracts, but of the text. 
He had been provoked by O'Bolger 
into revealing morq about his early 
years than ever before. Perhaps he had 
Felt a need to write some of It down 
following his mother's death. But he 
did not want to see it all in print,- 
especially when so many details were 
interfered with by O'Bolger. So be 
held on to the manuscript. It was still in 
his possession in 1922. Somehow he 
could not make up his mind to send 
“the blasted MS of yours'' back without 
another look at it. Looking at it again, 
Shaw decided that O'Bolger had 
pressed into the service of literature all 
nis father's police techniques. This 
explained his treatment of Shaw's 
parents as . supidous characters in 
custody, his rejection of all Shaw’s 
statements as unsupported by evidence 
and coming from a tainted source, and 
so on. ■ 

According to Shaw his biographer 
was suffering from something very 
common in Ireland, a Resentment 
Complex: He had the resentment of 
the poor man against the rich man, of 
the Irish Catholic against the Irish 
Protestant, and several other 
resentments from which he had 
achieved a portrait of a most horrible 
woman whom he alleged was Shaw's 
mother, with a sordid husband, and a 
disingenuous son, forming the sort of 
Irishlnterior which he most hated and 
despised as typifying every social 
injustice from which he and his people 
ever suffered. 

What emerges .from this. response is 
Shaw's genuine distress. O’Bblger’s 
impressions had been composed from 
Shaw’s letters: he had turned the 
paradoxes inside out to produce an 
ugly picture of fee .formative Dublin 
yeare - those years that Shaw himself 
had admitted vlrere" '’frightful fo 
realities’*. So they reached deadlock. 
Shaw allowed that O'Bolger was 
entitled to his opinions, but not to 
Shaw's endorsement of them tp the 
extent of gaining immunity frhm the 
fcopwight and libel laws. Undor those 
conditions no publisher would agree to 
print the book.and so, at last, O’Bolger 
submitted to the 1 process qf. Shavian 
editing and amendment that ail other 
biographers were obliged to accept. 
Unfortunately this involved practically 
rewriting his book for him, Shaw later 
explained, and for that it was 
impossible for him to find time. So the 
“ ils fifth draft; and 
aum?iuM e Real Shaw ' rem *“ ned 

a great vexation to both of 

wtU certainly be the death 
• Efrt! Shaw ** with what was 
to be the most lethal of his paradoxes 
In the summer of 1923, . O'Bolger 
suddenly died. Shaw did not know 
»• whether to be g|ad or spijy. Tb? 


situation had been a painful one for 
him and a meat worry for O'Bolger, 
whom it had helped to worry into his 
grave. A tragic business, Shaw 
concluded; but his biographer had 
been unheipable. 

O’Bolger had made no startling 
discoveries about these years in 
Ireland, but his enquiries had pressed 
on a bruise, startled Shaw, made him 
deftly rearrange the facts as if to wrap 
up some wound. And having 
rearranged the facts he stuck to them. 


The source of his difficulties lay in the 
unorthodox manage A trois in which he 
was brought up. His mother shared the 
house with two Georges: the alcoholic 


redundant Civil Servant George Carr 
Shaw; and the musical phenomenon 
George John Vandeleur Lee. After 
which George wasG.B.S. named? The 
question seems to have arisen in 
Shaw's mind uncomfortably enough 
for him to have laid special emphasis 
on his resemblance to his father, to 
have eliminated George as his own 
name (“Don't George me”) and to 
have crowded his plays with characters 
whose parentage is dubious.. But if, as 
seems almost certain, Shaw was the son 
of George Can Shaw, then G.B.S., the 
public figure, was modelled on the 
phenomenal Vandeleur Lee. His 
mother's happiness, not just her 
economic survival, had centred on 
Lee. Shaw feared too much 
biographical detective work into these 
years because it might revive old 
suspicions and reveal new facts. 

He did no research himself, he 
confessed to St John Ervine, who 
wanted in the mid 1930s to write a life 
of Shaw, for he had found that, if he 
invented all his facts on the basis of his 
knowledge of human nature, he always 
came out right, whereas, if he referred 
to documents and authorities, they 
wearied him and set him wrong. 
Writers should trust their genius rather 
than their industry, he thought. It was 
the less fallible of the two. St John 
Ervine's reputation for industrious 
research seems to have set Shaw 
against his book. Ervine stopped work 
on it in 1942 when Shaw dismissed what 
he had written about his Irish years as 
“hopeless”. He seemed interested not 
in individuals but only in their classes. 
Shftw told him. Yet, elsewhere he had 
insisted on being placed in whal he 
colled “the context of my time”, had 
suggested that his parents' marriage 
was characteristic of their class and 
emphasized the ordinariness of his 
upbringing. Expounding on the matter 
of class, he Informed Ervine that 
Vandeleur Lee “had no creed. I never 
heard fern mention religion”. If this is 
literally true. It is nevertheless socially 
and factually misleading. For the 
documents and authorities Shaw 
advised Ervine to ignore, reveal Lee to 
have been a Roman Catholic. This was 
no matter of religious principle, but a 
fact of social life in Dublin, The 
manage d trois was therefore composed 
of two Protestants and a Catholic - as 
noticeable in Ireland In the mid- 
nineteenth centuTy as a household of 
mixed -colour in England in the early 
twentieth century. This was the sort of 
fact from which Shaw wanted St John 
Ervine's attention diverted - since 
Ervine, being Irish himself, would 
understand the implications very well. 

This is a good example of what Shaw 
wanted to forget and a good illustration 
of how he wanted his biographers to 
create a better past for him. But now 
that he can no longer suffer from the 
consequences, It ispossible to put some 
of the facts back in their original 
places. The first person to have begun 
this jobjvas a strange character cafled 
■B. C.. Rosset: Hfe Was- ah American 
somewhat in the tradition of 
Demetrius O’Bolger. He was no 
vniter; his book, published briefly in 
1964 by OBolger’s university in 
Pennsyivania and called Shaw of 
Dublin: The Formative Years, is a 
compendium of research on precisely 
the lines envisaged by O’Bolger. But 

?2. t iL ere no Shaw to assist him to 

distraction, Rosset did something that 
neither .OBojger nor' even St John 
ervine had done. He went to Dublin. 
He did moK. He rented a room in the 
Jynge Street jiouse where Shaw was 
born; he married the. cook in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and he settled down 
cobwebbed archive of 
Jr ® 1 And he made the discoveries 
SSL 0 Bpl « er was hoping to make dVer 
ea ? er - For example, Shaw 
had written that Vandeleur Lee “had 
to make, his position in London before 

he could provide the musical setting for 

XTf h ^“i s ¥ Br ” 11 was .Rossdt 

who foundfroni tfie list of departures 

‘ ' * ' 1 • ■ ■ v -i 


anniversary - that is only a H? 
after Lees own departure 
months or even year or two 
implied But the hand J 
appeared to stretch back and shunt! 
book of Rosset’s almost asdS ^ 

it had O’Bolger’s. Roiet 1,8 

from Shaw without the permfeEl 

£SEL£5L£ * * 

Besides marrying his cook, Rob- 

nan mnna nne : i « v®*! 


— -w..., v/ x-'viiuvan a « 

research assistant. Many of his 6* 
were in fact the discoveries of Job 
O Donovan who, unlike Rosset 
natural writer. He wrote a plavabom 
Shaw’s youth for the Abbey Tbutrt 
and a tiny luminous masterpiece d 
biographical detective work, a KJ 
Vandeleur Lee and his influence' « 
G.B.S. entitled Shaw end fa 
Charlatan Genius. 

How would Shaw himself hnt 


of his life. As a young anonyms 
reviewer for the Pall Mall GauBt ia ■ 
the 1880s, he had called for the tonal 
revolution in biographical writing tin ; 
Lytton Strachey was to conduct. Uta. i 
in 1905, he wrote, to Henry Irving's 
son: “If you write a life of your father, , 
don’t make It a vestryman’s epitaph. 1 
Let us have the truth about theaitist- 
the stupendously selfish, gif 
sacrificing truth. The artisl sacrifice 
everything to his art, beginning with 
himself. But the art Is himself." Inb 
statement Shaw’s attitude is oo Us 
turn. For what he is really beaumingto 
say is that biography should supped 
the work, if necessary at theexpeaed 
the life; that it should fas wjlh the 
gospel of St John) fulfil the career d 
the artist which takes over from the Uc 
of the man. Later still, he refers lo’fa 
dramatic faculty that enables me to w 
the stage effect I am producing, 4 ft 
exploit it histrionically for the icra 
purpose that drives me on withoulanT 
real complicity in its artificiality." Am 
yet, since you may not separate sip 
from content in art, there is* 
complicity. Artificial histrionics W 
become part of his reality. In hu 
sentence he writes: “ Reality . his M 
place in individual portraits been* 
Reality is not an individual thing: fl 
drives me on as it drives erajow 
else." But then he crossed^ 
"Reality" and substituted, WW 
life”. Shaw knew that reality sod 
inner life were ihe same lhin|jW»J» 
over-rode them with stage effect 
the external life. He knew the , 
distortion this was likely 
his fifties he had Witten i that JJJJ 
has an accurate knowledge of 
Hfe, & that when an wW"® 
does not agree with a ^ 

biography Is probably dgW , 
autobiography wrongVj^J 
statement, from somejK' ** 
Invariably imposed auiobioWspeL 
his biographers, Is d *^3|uns 
self-sacnficJng truth of .fte wjjj 
out to be the sacrifice of traj ® 
of Dr Pangloss. The 
nineteenth century, bpd .f&ajif 1 
new type of trutb-tejUngtaJ^^j . 
had grown into a 
subject for biography* ^ 

■vminrllnn his reader tflBt it. 


iruin IS novel ill r , ^ 

In so far as this was va|^ !j“ r J|C c 
lifetime, it cannot 
validity noW that he is dgg-. ^ 6 
personally to suffer 
written about him- ■ |5 

however, has n0t 


Sand, Henderson *as 

firam Stoker as t Bern 1 


sympathy!” that * J* 

Shaw's biographer todrt*" 

from toy heart, as profoim 0 rrg- : 

Was then; 


This article is adapted pom 
given recently 
Bernard .. 
biographer: the- 

Memorial Lecture, 

Royal Society of Lfteffl” 

Keith Morden i j 


Portland State 
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Paperbacks in brief 


Kssraphy and Memoirs 

ZteLon. Jack Hobbs: Profile of 
ffijfriBr”. 144p. Penguin. £(.75.6 
,1(106174 6 O Jack Hobbs was out first 
y In his first Test innings. He also 
Jade a duck in his last innings for his 
Surrey. No beginning or end 
Zm be more unrepresentative. 
SJiJs was not only the greatest 
Si batsman, he scored more first- 
jJmns and centuries than any other 
kuraaji. John Ariott gives us an 
ilfectionate, moving portrait qf thte 
driest “model" player, who, though 
(Mient with his lot in the curious class 
Mm of cricket of his day, became 
b flrsl professional to lead an 
England side and to be knighted for his 
lavices to the game. 

A.J.H. 


Phiup Ziegler. Diana Cooper. 384dd 
P enauin. £2.50. 0 14 00637 5 □ First 
pubfished by Hamish Hamilton in 1981 
and reviewed in the TLS of September 
25, 1981. 

Gardening 

Felicity Bryan. The Town Gardener’s 
Companion. 182pp. Penguin. £4.95. 0 
14 046559 6 □ First published by Andrd 
Deutsch in 1981. 

Anthony Huxley. The Penguin 
Encyclopedia of Gardening. 373pp. 
Penguin. £4.95. 0 14 046297 X □ First 


assert their identity and autonomy as bodies, death, change and reason. In 
against the feudal monolith of the these categories we are given a pic- 
Italic Kingdom. His perspective (like i ure noi just of one man but of the 
that of tne Renaissance Humanists) interrelationship of his imagination 
is thoroughly Thucydidean. The his- with Ihe concerns of his time. 


published by Allen Lane in 1981 . 

William Robinson. The Wild Garden. 
304pp. Century. £4.95. 0 7126 0117 1 □ 
William Robinson was an enemy of 
wanton repression in the garden, and 
in this book, originally published in 
1870, he advocates principles openly 
opposed to Victorian formality. He is 


tory of the era is the history not just 
of city-states, but specifically or tneir 
urban centres. AH conform more or 
less to the same pattern of develop- 
ment: through commune, podestd, 
popolo, signory and oligarchy to the 
princely courts of the High Renaiss- 
ance. What is more important, is 
that it is only against the background 
of this struggle for power that one 
can understand the works of the im- 
agination: Dante is so much a child 
of the Florence of the popular com- 
mune as Castiglione is of Sforza's 
Milan. 

K.M. 


bodies, death, change and reason. In his followers - and specifically tbeir 
these categories wc are given a pic- conception of Man’s relations with 
lure noi just of one man but of the God - wc must look (o its leading 
interrelationship of his imagination motif, namely Eros. The force which 
with the concerns of his time. binds Man to God is Man’s love for 

R.B. God, a selfish appetite for an end 
perceived as good. Early Christianity 

Neil McEwan. The Survival of the hence* 

Novel : British hiction in the } Luter 

Twentieth Century. 188pp. Mac- ft? ““•STSTSI 

millan. £6.95. 0 333 34885 0 □ Neil \ £. 2L 

McEwan’s intentions, in The Survival f nnrf IvnkinD^^him 

of the Novel (first published in 1981), J? a » 

PnoiUh Jvominp Nygren traces the dialectic of Eros 

|"i ls Tf. e p«r r s 0U »?d * 

the Victorian novel". In the first part of nimSS i « i 

the book he demonstrates how Certain ^ 

writers might use a conventional Idiom 00,1 Ke 1 n ‘ K w 

(Angus Wilson, Kingsley Amis) or 


love for Man, preceding even his 
creation, and hence the judgement 
that it was good, and evoking in him 
the pale reflection of God’s Agape 
which is faith, is the dominant motif. 
Nyeren traces the dialectic of Eros 
and Agape through a labyrinth of 
Parts, Chapters and Sections to its 
consummation in Luther’s Coperni- 
can Revolution. 


toons American foreign correspon- 
debl of the interwar years, published 
di best-selling account of his adven- 
vrous early life in 1935. It tells of 
lb childhood and youth in the east- 
ofl United States, business life in 
Kincfaester and wartime Pet roared , 
riere he encountered the March 
1517 Revolution at uncomfortably 
dose quarters, and his experience in 
fopt as a pilot in the Royal Flying 
Corps. At times semi-incapacitated 
by i chronic leg infection he was yet 
ibte to undertake a long small-boat 
trip across Europe from Holland to 
dx Black Sea, reporting his firet- 
tafid experiences tor the Chicago 
DaBy News. After half-a century the 
boor remains extremely readable as 
i breezy if at times ratner breathless 
xbptmt of a string of adventurous 
cpittdes in exotic settings. 

J.K.L.W. 

HllenThurbes and Edward Weeks 
' (Edtoo). Selected Letters of James 
water. 276pp. Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 
ffhlU 6 □ First published in Great 


Britain by Hamish Hamilton in 1982. 
Reviewed in the TLS (January 29, 
|982) by Alan Coren who wrote of the 
Wteis^They are dull dogs, almost all, 
to much concerned with the sort of 
ay-to-day trivia of interest only to the 
fwpients , . . /The writing itself, casual 
to me point of sloppiness, is utterly 
tocharacteriatic of so aelf-punishlngly 
meticulous a prosemaker, and the 
“Shs are very few indeed." 

Patrick White. Flaws in the Glass: A 
M'Pprtralt. 260pp. Penguin £2.50. 0 
l W6293 9 □ First published by 
toaihan Cape in 1981 and reviewed In 
to-TLS of November 20, 1981. 

Maurice O’Suluvan. Twenty Years 
^plowing, 298pp. Oxford University 
nws. £2.50. 0 19 281325 0 □ Twenty 
tort A-Growlng was greeted in 1933 
J E. M. Forster with enthusiasm: 
■fcere is the egg. of a sea-bird.- lovely, 
perfect, and laid this vej y morning”, It 
0*2, tlie Autobiography 0 f Maurice 
« Sullivan, who describes growing up 
S Blasket Islands off the South- 
west coast of Ireland in the early years 
« tne century. The author gives an 
Jtount of hfs childhood as part of 


opposed to Victorian formality. He is 
horrified by wintry bareness, and by 
the wasteful practice of summer 
bedding out, in gaudy military rows, of 
valiant but tender flowers, tone ripped 
out as soon as their bloom is over. 
Naturalization is the guiding principle 
of the Wild Garden, and there are 
economies of stock and labour too, for 
the true wild garden plant is hardy and 
needs no care after planting. 
Robinson's influence can be seen 
wherever there are multitudes qf 
daffodils and crocuses pushing their 
way up through lawns and meadows. 
But, as he is at pains to make dear, the 
wild garden is neither the picturesque 
wilderness favoured by “landskip" 
gardeners, nor a meaningjess imitation 
of Nature. Exotic and native plants are 
to be artfully combined in natural 
looking groups to cast their charms 
along hedges and old walls, in ditches 
and groves, by brooks and in bogs, 
meaaows ana dells. Bulbs are 
essential, as are climbers - roses and 
clematis and vitls together scrambling 
up trees and over fences; ana 
wildflowers, too, in clumps for greater 
effect, such as goldenrod, poppies, 
hellebore, or cornflowers. It must be 
admitted that Robinson’s The W(ld 
Garden inspires a craving for an estate 
with country house and parkland, but 
its principles can be applied even to the 
smaller city garden without too much 
heartbreak. ^ p 

Anne Scott-Jambs. Slsslnglmrst: The 
‘Making of a Garden. 160pp. Michael 
Joseph. £6,95. 0 7181 2256 9 □ After 
Knole and the Sackvilles, Harold 
Nicholson's Diaries , Portrait of a 
Marriage etc, Anne Scott-Jamess 
book (first published in 1975 and 
reviewed in The TLS of Apr! 25 that 
year), which quotes liberally from 
such sources, might be suspected of 
carrying documentation about tms 
couple to an absurd degree. It is in ' 
fact a fascinating account of how 
Nicholson and vita Ssckville-West 
bought Sissinghurst in 1931 and 
created its famous garden out of an 


t.r l j J EfUKuaii HUYWi may iwjiioiu mum uiifc 

published in p aroc hial. McEwan analyses In detail 


« V« j r , - — J .. ... uaiuui Ai. mtcwaii analyses in ucitui 

1921 by G. Bell and now re-issued with fhe style of particular authors -Fowles. 
a preface by Peter Townsend. This Murdoch, Powell, Kingsley Amis and 
classic was reviewed unfavourably in A Wjlson _ and B Igues that lhelr 
the TLS of June 2, 1921. TTie review range of linguistic nnd formal 

ended: In a time like the present, s | d ][ s serves to free them from the 


Travel 

Celia Fiennes. The Journeys of Celia 
Fiennes, with an Introduction by John 
Hillaby. 430pp. Future. £2.25. 0 7088 
2069 7. □ John Hillaby displays an 


,u ,*, ■ io. ineir reran iy inus permits inem io 

and vindictive sloth of the working crea te a new, modern and imaginative 
classes’ and to retaliate that the reason ^ of fiction ^ book concludes 
why the workers will not work is that a S p ec jfl c analysis of two modern 
the rich do not deserve that they classics - 77ie Go-Between and Lord of 
should. Human nature is a poor thing (he Ftles McEwan argues with 


miuuiu. njiiwii iii»ui« ■> n puui liu.i 6 ffjg pugg Mcbwan argues wun tirooi hiu uw »»» j«uhibjb mu •»» 
at best; no doubt the rich are greedy conviction that the English writer has to London. The book was "never 
and no doubt the poor are envious, but an i n built superiority over his more designed, soe not likely to fall Into the 
is either side likely to do much for ostentatiously experimental French or hands of any but my near relations” 
society by expatiating on the faults of American counterpart for he has at his and as a consequence it is unpolished 
the other?" disposal the means to Juxtapose the almost to a fault. Yet its roughness Is 


2069 7. □ John Hillaby displays an 
unctuous intimacy with Celia. Fiennes 
(“Celia" to him) in his introduction to 
this collection of her travels. But that 
past, there are the journals themselves, 
of tne early travels in the South (e 
1685-96), the northern journey and the 
tour of Kent (1697), “My Great 
Journey to Newcastle and Cornwall'' 
(1698) and the later journeys and visit 
to London. The book was "never 
designed, soe not likely to fall Into the 
hands of any but my near relations” 


Humour 


disposal the means to Juxtapose the 
Victorian, social world which created 
the modern novel, against a 
“dismantled" modern vision. 

ViKs 


Mbl Calman. Caiman Revisited. 

,uunumbered pp. Methuen. £2.95. 0 

,413 57720 4 □ A collection of cartoons uigtorv 

from Caiman’s previous books, to be 

published on May 12. The picture here David Vincent. Bread, Knowledge, 


is taken from it. 


Freedom. 

Century 


A Study 
Working 


of Nineteenth- 
Class Atttlo- 


almost to a fault. Yet its roughness is 
typical of its contingent pleasures - its 
sporadic descriptive acidly, its 
-wonderfully un-seir-reaarding casual- 
ness in the face of hardship, its 
fru strati ngiy selective and caustically 
Nonconformist eye for detail, and Its 
highly valuable accounts of conditions 
and trades, and of places, like 
Coleshill, which are no more. 

A.J.G.H. 


^unt of hfs childhood as part of 
a remote community of .about 200 
ople living a life of almost 
^feval bleakness, and a glimpse 1 
“s later move to. Dublin, where 
joined the Civic Guard and en- 
unlered, : for the first time, 
®»onp]aces of modem life such as 
^ and the cinema. It is riot a 
*cnpiu>n of peasant life by an 
Cg *^ er (as is Synge's account of the 
islanders) but .is an 
wqconscious personal . ' story by 
■*8?6 who was part of what he 
bribes but Who . was sufficiently 
rare of the contrast between Blasket 
the .outside world, (the author, 
ulto many of the Islanders, could 
JW speak English and one of the 
JfjjhJ tajifehad tead was Gorky's My : 
The book is • translated 
2jhe Irish by. Moya Llewelyn 
and George Thomson and is 
juten | n a kintfof accentless Irish 
each of them put a half-crown 
^peefcit, .with a gpoid deal more I 
Jrf^Ttoni the others, and rioW I had 
hamjs-do^ ip my pockets, 
Wng music opt of this coins with my 
Sr? ) which is. Strong an diafogn? 


overgrown and neglected wilderness. 
It also shows that gardens can be more, 
interesting than people,, that Vita was 
capable of extremely hard work, that 
the garden, is an exceptional and 
original creation (the photographs give 
some idea of Its beauty) and that an 
exciting narrative can be made out of 
the subject. It is splced.with anecdotes 
rind indiyidual glimpses of its owners: 

. .i. ■ ■ L nVaa OArtn fl rniriO 



biography. 221pp. Methuen. £4.95. 
0 416 34670 7 □ Originally pub- 
lished by -Europe in - 1983' and 


reviewed in the TLS (by J.F.C. 
Harrison) of February 5, 1982 who 
wrote: “using 142 primary working 
class autobiographies covering thB 
period c 1790-1850, and supported by 
another eighty titles of associated 
works by contemporaries, he has vastly 


Petes One’s Company. 

251pp, Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 00. 9509 
8. □ Ex-Captain of Oppidans, twice- 
disinherited, Peter Fleming bam- 
boozled Printing House Square into 


of the material 
if social history." 


Literary Criticism. 

JOHN CaSbyj. John Donne: . U 

Mind and Art. 30^p. -Fal^r^,63. - arid e^ted by. Mifihabl' 

0 571 13009 7. 0 John CareyVbook Ifciwitz- and i v Palmer, 

on Donne (welcomed by Christopher A mon g the more speculative' rellgio- 
Hill in the TLS of 12 June 1981) is ^entitle and pharmaco-philosophical 
i exemplary study In whit* me ue excerpts from Huxley’s 

let’s life and work are mixed. Do ne noyB k ^ | etterSj a nd reports of nis 
•mes across as . a wry ww 0 wn experiments with LSD and mes- , 
ited to this kind :of treatment, the ca jj nei ^is enthusiasm for chemical . 
efttive part.of his life being at once transcendence sometimes risks veer- 
ore felly: accessible and ^ mc ^ re ing unsceptlcfllly ' off-key, but’ on the 
ivfously' fascinating to the interpre- w hole a reassuring pitch of reasoned- 


extended the ran 
available in this fie 


Social Studies 

Hugh Brody. Maps and. Dreams: A 
Journey into the Lives and Lands of the 
Beaver Indians of Northwest Canada. 
279pp. Penguin. £2.50. 0 14 022426 2D 
First published in Great Britain by Jill 
Norman and Hobhouse in 1982 and 
reviewed in the TLS of March 19, 1982. 

Aldous Huxley. Moksha. 329pp. 
Penguin. £3.95. 0 14 00. 4919 X, □ 
First published in America in 1977- 
“There were dope addicts long be- 
fore there were farmers," and the 
psychotropic proclivities of human- 
kind are qne of the main, topics is 
this collection of Huxley’s -predict- 

i: ■ !J ■ Mi alti mwi ' Aw rksiAB 


ably limpid, stylish writings on drags 
and visionary experience . with * P«t"- 


briefcase in hand making a tour of the 
Barden after his week in Loudon; 
luncheon outdoors in 1940 so that Vita • 
could watch the bombers. 

'ljiUa • 

History 

Lawrence Frbbd^ian. The EvMuttin 

in 1981 and reviewed in the TLS Of 
April. 16, 19te, ; • . 

Lauro Makitnbs . Power and Im- 
agtnation: City States ^ Renaissance 
Italy. 513pp. Penguin. £6.95, 0 14 
055 158 l.-Q First published in Gfeat 
Brita^ by AUen 
■, reviewed In the TLS of 
' vear, . The, sub-titie is mfrleading. 
Martines's | revisionism cohsists large- 
JyTnliis deter iriinatjon to; trace toe 
•roots' of the Renaissance back to the. 

tenth; ^tf.deyenth:«m^whep 
the cjfie* of, tfortheni Italy began to 


Adventure, made his name as a 
travel writer. Perhaps One’s Com- 
pany (first published in 1934 by 
Jonathan Cape and reviewed. In the 
TLS of August 9 that year) was not 
the most obvious of nis books to 
re-issue. Aficionados relish his diy 
and self-deprecatory style, but here It 
is only the over-exqut&iteness of his 
style which wrings any humour from 
the relatively mundane scrapes he 
nets into, while on too serious moral 
and political issues at stake - the fate 
of Manchuria under Japanese rule, 
the future of Communism in China - 
his judgement Is gravely at fault 

K.lM, 


Mark Twain. A Tramp 
428pp. Century. £5.95. 0 712600345. □ 


A Alii lit — , , . M wUHlllUv ■ 

an exempianr study in wmm the gg^yg Ui 
poet’s life and work are ^d. Donne noyeJg m 
co mes across as a wrftw well Qwn 
suited to this kind :of treatment, the -j,! 

creative part.of his life being at once transcend) 

ter than those of such^ contempor- Jf M e8ll8t j 
aries as Sponsor or .' Shakpspeare. telUgently, 
Traditional critical priorities are ta j 06C | 
stronuly endorsed here, for Imagina- 
tive Integrity :ls what Carey en- ;■ 
daavours to seek put. But there f* _ ^ 

nothing old-fashioned about it. There Theology 

■ is, rather, a lively effrontery m Hioos- 

ing Dorine ’for such a study ; If we Anders 1 
recall the '"extent t0‘ which it wa? on Translstei 
toe e£S discussable 'teffwto': of 764pp. Sf 

■ poets like Donne that the estabUshed q Thisj 


in March 187? It occurred to Mark 
drags Twain that "It had; been iMa Wars i 
£P*5" :Slnce the vwrid,had bepn affb^aed tne - 
.;SpectaSc of a manadyehturouB enough 
S? to undertake a, journey through- 
"“F- Europe oh foot" and that- he “was a 
e i person fitted to furnish to mankind this 
'Pto*? 1 spectacle”. A Tramp Abroad, 
tttys published in 1880, records Train’s 
of nis progress, In company with his 
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progress, In company with. nis 
companion Harris, through the Black 
Forest, Switzerland and Into Italy. 
- Twin's irreverence is as refreshing as 


ing unsceptlcfllly ' off-key, bqt’ pn the .. €v er (predictably here on Wagneris 
whole a reassuring pitch of reasoned operas and .German tenors) and there 
if Idealistic 1 exdtemenf. is evenly, in- ^re sharply ^ ^ observed accounts of the 


telugently. and ‘ informatively main- 
tained. 


are sharply observed accounts of the 
scenes and people of the journey, 
Including a notable description of toe 

a ritual of Heidelberg stiiqejnt 
i Less to contemporary taste may 
- be the anecdotal digressions and over- 
elaborate leg-pulls, such as Twain s 


S5entieth : century. c(iti<al prartlce of 
separating the^luC" or ^j 

out- Its’ teeth. T^ere is. origlpallty and 
commitment. ' too, to too areas of 
interest threugh. ‘.Which Donne is. to- 
■ vies tinted . his ^pWolltUin atjd 
ap<»5iyi'his ambition, Ids interest jn : 
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frorathe overhead sprinideram 
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